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We endeavored, in the last number of this periodical, to 
discuss the claims of South-Carolina and New-England, 
on the score of their separate services in the war of the 
revolution ; aiming rather to correct existing errors in our 
popular histories, and suggest proper clues to future histo- 
rians, than to occupy the attention of the reader with our 
own narrative. The limits of a journal such as ours, na- 
turally forbade the free employinent of detail ; and our end 
was answered if we put it in the power of the reader to find 
the way himself, to the acquisition of the truth. But we 
reserved to ourselves one topic in this great history, for 
which the possession of a considerable body of unpub- 
lished, and hitherto inedited material, seemed to furnish a 
sufficient sanction to our purpose of detaining the attention 
of the reader, by a copious array of facts. ‘This topic was 
the final leaguer of Charleston, in which it fell into the 
hands of the enemy. We have seen how Mr. Lorenzo 
Sabine discusses and dismisses the subject. It will be for 
ourselves to provide the reader with authorities at once 
less diseased by prejudice, and more conclusive as teachers. 
In general terms, we indicated the difficulties and disabili- 
ties under which South-Carolina labored at this juncture. 
We showed that the assailants drew nigh to her fortresses, 
when it was least in her power to rally to their defence. 
We showed the two formidable previous attempts which 
had been made, in separate periods, to effeet her overthrow, 
and with what manly»spirit, vigor and success, she had, 
almost single-handed, encountered the invader, and driven 
him back from her territory. But in the fall of Georgia, 
by which South-Carolina became a frontier,—and in her 
feeble but frequent attempts to succour and to save her still 
feebler sister,—we have shown how. she crippled her own 
strength, and impaired those resources upon which, in the 
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day of her danger, her only reliance could be placed. The 
assault upon Savannah, by the combined troops of Lincoln 
and D’Estaign, in which the Carolina troops were the most 
successful and the most to suffer; and the unfortunate sur- 
prise, by which the brigade of General Ashe was cut to 
pieces, left her, with a native force quite too inadequate for 
the encounter with that powerful array, with which, on the 
third occasion, the British generals prepared themselves 
for the work of conquest. With diminished squadrons, 
with disease of an infectious character prevailing within 
her chief city, with a valueless currency, and deeply in 
debt, South-Carolina was less capable of resisting the as- 
sault at this juncture, than upon any previous occasion. 
Her resources had been exhausted by nearly four years of 
conflict. Her frontier,lay open to the tory and the savage, 
already active under the influence of British gold ; her 
ports were accessible, without obstruction, from the sea, in 
every but a single quarter. Georgia, overrun by the ene- 
my, and completely in his power, was a sufficient point 
@appui for the British operations against her; while her 
proximity to the British West India Islands, rendered it 
easy to accumulate, with great rapidity, upon her coasts, 
their most powerful armaments. Her wealth was a lure to 
the cupidity of the enemy; while, the foreign population 
within her limits—a very numerous proportion of her peo- 
ple—furnished an ally to the assailants, within her walls, 
which suggested an ever-present necessity to watch and 
fear. ‘There were special reasons why the British should 
concentrate all their powers for heroverthrow. ‘Twice had 
they been beaten from her walls, in one instance with cir- 
cumstances of the most bitter humiliation; and they could 
not but regard the movement of this province,—taking part 
in a revolution in which her grievances, if equal in degree, 
were of a very different sort from those of which the 
northern colonies complained—as ungrateful and unnatu- 
ral. There was much in the argument, which urged against 
South-Carolina, her indebtedness to the care and kindness 
of Great Britain, and her alliance with communities, who, 
at best, only aimed to occupy in relation to herself, the po- 
sition which the mother country had, with much more 
propriety and reason; maintained before. To punish South- 
Carolina for her alleged ingratitude, was, from the begin- 
ning, one of the leading motives to the special attempts 
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upon her chief city by the forces of the enemy. Her 
weakness and wealth equally invited the effort now ; and 
never did Britain, through her generals in America, prepare 
a more formidable and select armament for the prosecution 
of her objects, than that which, towards the close of the 
year 1779, she assembled for the siege of Charleston in 
the habor of New-York. The troops detailed for this ser- 
vice, consisted of twelve regiments, four flank battalions, 
a large. detachment of artillery, combining the material for 
an immense siege and battering train, and a force of some 
three hundred horse. 'To these, during the progress of the 
siege, reinforcements brought considerable increase, making 
the assailing army to consist of something like twelve 
thousand men. ‘To this force, add that of a fleet of some 
fifty sail of vessels of all classes, ranging from the sloop 
to the man-of-war, and you have an array, the very enu- 
meration of which,—as opposed to that of a little city up- 
on the Atlantic, such as Charleston must have been in the 
days of the Revoluti reclude all idea of re- 
sistance. Yet resistance had been determined upon, with- 
out material, without money, without provisions, without 
credit, without men enough to man the works—with pesti- 
lence within the walls,—no succor from without, and in 
spite of the almost total disregard of Congress, (under the 
great powers of New-England self-absorption) from whom 
neither men, nor money, nor munitions were to be acquired. 
The bare statement of the fact is conclusive of the spirit 
and patriotism of those to whom the keeping of the State 
had been confided, and entirely refutes the unjust and un- 
generous insinuations that the Carolinians shrunk from the 
defence of their chief city. But this matter has been suf- 
ficiently considered in preceding pages. 

The royal army destined for the reduction of Charleston 
were embarked in the fleet of Admiral Arbuthnot, in De- 
cember, 1779. The departure had been delayed until the 
French fleet of D’Estaign had disappeared from the south- 
ern coasts. The passage was a long and tedious one. 
Touching at Savannah for refreshments, they sailed for 
North Edisto, and landing about thirty miles from Charles- 
ton, made their approaches gradually, taking possession of 
the several islands which lay between, and, finally of 
James Island and Wappoo Cut. On the approach of this 
fleet and army, the Assembly of South-Carolina, which 
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was then in session, delegated the most ample powers to 
John Rutledge, the Governor, and such of his Council as 
he could conveniently consult in exigency, by which he 
was authorized “to do every thing necessary for the pub- 
lie good”—in other words, in the old Roman phrase, to 
see “that the re public sustained no harm.” Rutledge, 
thus armed, proceeded with due energy to the business of 
defence. But his means and appliances were wretchedly 
few and feeble. The South-Carolina continentals, had, in 
the three years of the war already passed, been reduced 
from six regiments of twenty-four hundred, to but little 
more than a regiment of one-third that number. The 
force obtained from Congress consisted of fifteen hundred 
Virginia and North-Carolina continentals, and four small 
vessels of war, under Commodore Whipple. The only 
hope was in the citizens of the place besieged, and the 
country militia. ‘The force might be three thousand, all 
told, of whom, most of the British subjects were secretly 
friendly to the invader, and proved of great service to him 
during the progress of the siege; and the country militia 
were not to be persuaded to the defence of a beleagured 
city from which there was no escape, and within whose 
walls a pestilence was said to rage, of which they had al- 
ways entertained a feeling of the profoundest fear and hor- 
ror. An attempt was made to negotiate tor succors with 
the Governor of Havana, but it failed; and according 
to Ramsay, had Sir Henry Clinton pushed forward boldly 
with a force so overwhelming as that under his command, 
he might have possessed himself of the place in four days 
after he approached it. But Sir Henry was one of the cau- 
tious captains of the old school,—lacking, as did most of 
the military men of that period, as well British as Ameri- 
can—of that first of all soldie rly virtues, an active military 
enterprise. The age was a fighting one, unquestionably, 
but its military genius was not remarkable. ‘There was 
no fit successor to Eugene and Marlborough. Certain, Sir 
Henry Clinton was not a representative of any, the least 
of the endowments of these great men. He felt, 1ather 
than foreed his way; and was content to make himselt 
sure by perseverance; rather than achieve the same results 
by bold and brilliant ndoeanars: 

We now propose to supersede our own as well as the 
narratives of the regular historians, by the details afforded 
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by our several journalists, to whom reference has been al- 
ready made in the list of authorities which form the cap- 
tion of this article. The first of these from whom we 
ropose to draw, is Monsieur De Brahm, of whom we know 
ittle, but who has been described as a man of science, and 
is supposed to have been an assistant engineer, a French- 
man, employed in the city during the siege. His first date, 
that of Feb. 9, 1780, mentions the arrival of the English 
fleet in Stono Inlet. ' 


“Feb. 9. The alarm was fired in Charleston. Feb. 10. The 
(British) troops landed.” [De Brahm ]} 

“Feb. 12. Heard that between forty and fifly sail of the enemy’s 
ships came in yesterday at North Edisto Inlet and were landed in 
force upon John’s Island.” [Gen. McIntosh’s Journals, §e.] 

“Feb. 14. Heard the enemy landed some light troops at Stono— 
that our light horse were ordered, and upon their march from Shel- 
don, (our infantry stationed there having passed some days ago.”) 
| Gen. McIntosh. 

“Feb. 22. Bacon’s Bridge. I did not write you sooner, as } 
waited for the return of a party of horse that had gone out towards 
the enemy’s lines at Stono. . .. Major Jameson informs me he 
was within view of the sentries of their picquets posted at the cross 
roads. . . . He believes there are not so many at Stono as when 
they first took post there, that some of them are returned to John’s 
Island. I have not one militia man doing duty here. . . . They are 

atrolling in their different districts. They declare against going 
into town... are afraid of the small pox breaking out when they 
are cooped, which they say will be worse to them than the enemy, 
. + - The rains have filled our rivers and swamps so mueh that it is 
almost impossible for the enemy to drag their cannon and artillery 
stores along. I think they cannot pass this way,... We havea 
detachment of horse constantly waiting on their motions.” [ Moutl- 
trie to ee" 

“Feb. 23. Major Maham and Capt. Sanders with a party of 
horee, took Capt. McDonald and eight privates yesterday near their 
picquet.... We are much in want of ammaunition—the people 
about the country have none.” [Monltrie to Lincoln.] 

“ The returns made me this day of the troops under my command 
at Bacon’s Bridge, were. cavalry of all ranks, 379, and the infantry 
under Col. Marion, 227, total, 606. My being so strong in cavalry, 
kept the enemy pretty close to their lines.” [Moultrie.] 

* Feb. 25. Reconnoitred the enemy on James and John’s Islands; 
we proceeded to Wappoo Cut, from whence we had a good view of 
their whole encampment; their left on Stono river, extending their 
right along the ditch near Wappoo creek, which I take to bea 
quarter of amile: by the stacks of arms and number of men mov- 
ing about, I judge them to be about 1,000 or 1.200, British and Hes- 
sians. In Stono river I saw three galleys, three schooners and some 
small boats. . . . One galley lay at the mouth of Wappoo, one at 
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Fenwick’s lower landing. They have thrown up a work near ‘the 
Cut.’ I was informed that 90 flat bottomed boats and canoes went 
down Stono, towards ‘the Cut’ a few days ago.” [Moultrieto Lin- 


coln. 

‘deb. 26. There are as yet, no militia at this post. They refuse 
to go into the town on account of the small pox. I most earnestly 
request you will order me some ammunition ; as not only the militia 
want it, but that Major Venier reports to me that he has not more 
than four rounds to a man.” [Moultrie to Lincoln.] 

“Feb. 28. The enemy are opening the ground near Fort John- 
son. I expect our ships will disturb them before night.” [Lincoln 
to Moultrie. ] 

“Feb. 29. Our garrison is at present so weak that I shall be 
obliged to send for the light troops the moment that you have a 
hundred or two of the militia to join you.” [Zancoln to Moultrie. 

“Ist March. Gen. Moultrie writes that the enemy are preparing 
to withdraw from Stono, and collect their principal force on James 
Island. This I can hardly persuade myself to believe; neither can 
I account for their conduct hitherto, on any other principle than that 
which I mentioned before you left town.” [Col John Laurens. 

“1st March. Bacon’s Bridge. The enemy have crossed Wap- 
poo and are approaching this way. Our horse are retreating to- 
wards us. [Philip Neyle to Lincoln.) 

“4th March. Gharteatan. Last night we were alarmed by a fire 
in Tradd street. The troops turned out with great alacrity, and the 
fire was soon extinguished. It is said the enemy are erecting a 
bomb battery. One of these nights, ] suppose, they will give usa 
salute.” fJohn Lewis Gervais. | 

“4th March. Charleston. At half after six this morning, one of 
the enemy’s frigates sailed close in with the ship’s channel, and fired, 
at long intervals, about ten shot at one of our galleys stationed in 
that quarter, but as she fired at extreme range and without probabi- 
lity of effect, the American officer did not condescend to return the 
compliment. The brigs Notre Dame and Gen. Lincoln lie nearer 
in shore to support the galley, and co-operate with her in preventing 
the enemy’s boats from sounding. Alter the frigate had passed, a 
50 gun ship, preceded by a pilot boat, ranged the bar in the same 
manner, but did not fire. The enemy’s ships then spoke each other 
and stood for Stono. The fatigue-men at Fort Johnston are now 
employed in transporting logs and plank from the ruins to a spot 
two or three hundred yards in the rear. A ship, a brig and a fleet 
of small craft, such as schooners, entered Stono the 2d instant. They 
probably were charged with provisions and stores. Mr. Timothy 
says he cannot discern whether the enemy's three galleys are in 
Wappes Cut. Our horse officers say they are. A deserter from 
the 7th British Regiment, who left the post at Stono three days 
since, says that the enemy’s principal force is on James Island—that 
two brigades, consisting of the 7th, 23d, 33d, and the Hessian Jagers, 
remain on John’s Island—that there are no more than 40 men in 
each redoubt at Stono—that great discontent prevailed in his regi# 
ment, and he thinks there will be great desertions, whenever they 
are less encircled with wet ditches. Last night, a little before 10 
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o’clock, a fire broke out in an old workshop in Mr. Warham’s yard, 
Tradd street. It raged furiously for a short time, but was happily 
extinguished and prevented from spreading, by the activity of the 
Charleston militia. It was an inexpressible satisfaction to me, to 
see the troops paraded at their alarm posts, with so much rapidity 
and order. The North-Carolina militia brigade, which I had an 
opportunity particularly of seeing at the commencement of the 
alarm, as | was ordered to conduct one-ha!f of them to supply the 
place of the town militia on the lines,—paraded and marched in full 
numbers with an alacrity which at once astonished and delighted 
me. Gen. Hogan’s continentals discovered the alertness and steadi- 
ness of veterans, and seemed to rejoice that they had arrived in the 
nick of time. The troops generally regarded the conflagration as 
the effect of design and expected a serious attack. A scattering 
fire of musketry from a few inexperienced sentinels, and a few shot 
from the Queen of France, which probably were directed at specta- 
tors on the James Island shore, confirmed them for a time in this 
opinion. However, the fire, which appears to have been accidental, 
was happily subdued ; and our troops after remaining, a proper time, 
in order of battle at their alarm posts, were ordered to quarters. 
The Queen of France illuminated fore and aft her gun deck, and, 
prepared for action, presented a very pretty spectacle cn the water. 
Our fatigue parties are employed in completing the horn work, in 
erecting some new batteries on the S. W. face of the town, and in 
taking off the surface of the marsh for a proper width, from right to 
left on that front. Boats with a proper foundation of earth and 
bricks a-midships, for tar barre's, &c., are anchored at a proper dis- 
tance trom the shore and each other; having combustibles on board 
to be fired at the enemy’s approach in a dark night. Every indivi- 
dual seems to be inspired with confidence by the preparations which 
are making for our defence, and this contributes greatly to success.” 
{ Col. John Laurens. 

* March 7. Bacon’s Bridge. By accounts from Major Venier 
and a prisoner taken this morning, the enemy crossed Wappoo last 
night at 8 o’clock, with 1,000 grenadiers and light infantry. The 
last accounts we have of them, they were about three miles from 
Ashley Ferry.” [Philip Neyle to Lincoln.]} 

“March 8 and 9. Seven vessels were sunk near the .mouth of 
Cooper river, and cables fixed from one to the other, to prevent the 
entrance of thie river.” [De Brahm. ]| 

“March 10. We had gathered a number of cattle about Ashley 
river, some say 500 head, four or five days ago; the enemy heard 
of it, crossed Wappoo with about one thousand men, took most of 
the cattle, the drivers and five or six militia men. They were at 
Mr. Legg’s, at the ferry house, and surprised Thomas Farrand Mr. 
Loyd at breakfast, and carried them off with Farr’s son, a little boy. 
It is said they made Mr. Farr drive the cattle, saying, ‘keep up, Mr. 
Speaker” Mr. Abraham Ladson was also taken prisoner. . . .. The 
gallies and vessels of force that lay in Ashley river, are gone this 
morning to reinforce the Commodore near Fort Moultrie. The 
wind is westerly and the tide low. The river is bare of armed ves- 
sels now, Our works are more perfect. We are now working on 
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‘the Bay.’ We hear nothing of the Virginia Line... .. . Col. 
Thomson is forming a camp near Orangeburg, to put a stop to plun- 
derers. .. . When the enemy retreated with as Cosiy, (the cattle) 
our horse took eight prisoners.” [J. L. Gervais.] 


Our next extract is from a letter of Peter Timothy, the 
editor of the Whig newspaper in Charleston at the time. 
His observations were usually made from the steeple of St. 
Michael’s. He writes to Henry Laurens, and just as he 
sees, 


“10th March. The 7 men-of-war, off the bar have not moved. 
The springs (tides) are over. The ship.on the bar (very small)—a 
small sloop and galley remain there, ... The enemy laid buoys 
and erected landmarks yesterday afternoon. . . . A frigate and a20 
(gun) have chased a brig to-day.—but she is of their kidney. . . . 
A two decker is coming up from Stono, _. . Another siill lies at an- 
chor there... . A fleet is come out of North Edisto. I reckon 20 
sail, all square rigged and large. There may be more. All our 
armed vessels are collecting in the road. ... The enemy have no 
cannon yet mounted on their new works. ... A galley and a brig 
are going down channel to see after the buoys, &c. . . . Head quar- 
ters are at Hutson’s. About 20 sail of vessels are there. A schooner 
is come to the fleet from Stono. . . . Besides the men of war off the 
bar, there are three large transports which have lightened the res- 

ective two deckers to which they were assigned. . . . Believe some 
and forces will go on board our armed ships.” 


Our armed vessels consisted of the Bricole 44, the Pro- 
vidence and Boston, each of 32 guns, the Queen of France, 
28, L’Aventure and Tuite, each 26, Ranger and brig 
Lincoln, each of 20, and the Notre Dame of 16. They 
were commanded by Commodore Whipple. . 


* 10th March. I was on board the ‘ Providence’ yesterday, where 
I was posted with a few marines, as the enemy were making dispo- 
sitions with their fleet for passing the bar. Ten sail anchored, the 
day before yesterday in a position for embracing the first favorable 
opportunity to enter. Three appear to be two deckers. According 
to Mr. Timothy, they had their yarde @ pic, and three transports 
were employed in lightening them. The rest were frigates. Yes- 
terday the wind was favorable for entering. The sea was very pla- 
cid, and upon a signal given, the whole unmoored and came to sail; 
but, whether the wind was too light, or they did not choose to ven- 
ture, as thé height of the springs (tides) was past, I can’t determine ; 
but they came-to, after a little man@wuvring. They had, in the 
meantime, found means to establish a large white buoy on the bar. 
The galley was towing down to interrupt them—the boats of the 
fleet (American) a gun-boat, &c., were ordered down to cut away 
all clear; but a reinforcement of two galleys and a large ship ap- 
peared from the southward, and all the boats of the enemy’s fleet 
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seemed to be in motion. Evening came on and put an end to fur- 
ther operations. Our Commodore (Whipple) will now have a rein- 
forcement of ships and galleys, as the enemy’s present design seems 
to be to penetrate by the harbor. This morning the wind is wester- 
ly, and | think there is but little prospect of the enemy’s getting over 
the bar. If they do, they will probably meet with a second edition 
of Sir Peter Parker’s adventures, with large additions and improve- 
ments. [am bound to my station and am obliged to scribble in the 
greatest hurry. Col. Gervais will inform you of the enemy’s forag- 
ing party and the capture of our speaker.” [ Col. John Laurens. ] 

“iith March. Heard cannon all this day as we rid along the 
road, which makes us impatient. {Heard] that Gen. Moultrie who 
commanded the horse at Bacon’s bridge, was taken sick, and Gen. 
Huger sent to take command in his room. It consisted of Bland’s, 
Baylie’s, Pulaski’s and Horry’s corps, with some volunteers—alto- 
gether about 250. Came to Charleston in the evening and put u 
at Mrs. Minis’s; though disagreeable on account of some Britis 
persons quartered at her house. Hogan’s brigade arrived in town 
3d inst.” [Journal of Gen. McIntosh, §c.] 


The complaint from which Moultrie suffered, was the 
gout—a not unmilitary disorder, since it never suffers a 
soldier to run. 





“12th March. Found the enemy had possession of James Island, 
since the latter end of February, and were now erecting a work up- 
on Bunker’s Hill, behind Fort Johnson. We saw their fleet, trans- 
ports, store-ships, merchantmen, &c., in Stono river, Wappoo Cut, 
from Ferguson’s house, in Tradd street; and some men of war over 
the bar. Our horse skirmished near Ashley Ferry.” [McJntosh’s 
Journal. ] 


Tarleton writes : 


“The army immediately took possession of Johns’ Isiand and 
Stono ferry. James Island, Perronneau’s landing, Wappoo Cut 
and other adjacent places were soon after obtained ; and by a bridge 
thrown over the canal, the necessary communications were secured, 
and the advanced part of the King’s army occupied the bank of 
Ashley River, opposite to Charleston.” 

“13th March. The enemy took possession of the land on Ashley 
River opposite the town, constructed a battery near the mouth of 
Wappoo, on the prolongation of Tradd street.” [De Brahm.]} 

“13th March. The enemy burnt Fenwicke’s house on Wappoo 
Neck, (made a pest house for the small-pox,) and erected a battery 
three or four (six) heavy cannon,—distance —— yards from the 
town. I was ordered to take the command of the South Carolina 
country militia.” a) 

“13th March. Yesterday morning presented to our view an as- 
tonishing instance of the enemy’s industry and labor, in a battery 
with 5 embrazures at the western point of Wappoo, close by Fen- 
wicke’s landing, which in no shape could be said to exist at sunset 
the preceding evening. A galley stationed there discovered them a 
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little after sunrise, and by firing some ineffectual shot hastened the 
mounting of a brass 32 pounder. The Notre Dame and Batard (?) 
galley soon alter came up the fiver. The latter fired several shots, 
and had them returned and with the same effect—which is none. 
Our Lady (Notre Dame) however, fared worse ; 4 shot being fired at 
her, one of which riddled her in the fore-chains,—which occasioned 
her tocut and run. All our vessels are since come down. The 
Queen of France and Truite, had been three days before sent down 
to the road to strengthen the line of battle. The enemy’s shipping 
are anchored close to the ship channel. One of the two deckers is 
getting her guns taken out; so that, in all probability, we shall have 
it hot enough next springs (tides) which begin on Friday or Satur- 
day.” [Thomas Wells, Jun. to Henry Laurens. | 


We extract from a journal of Timothy, comprised in a 
letter to Henry Laurens. 


“33th March. In my last I acquainted you that I saw a fleet of 
transports coming out of Edisto. The same day 19 ships and 1 brig 
of that fleet entered Stono, (without troops) most of which are now 
behind Hutson’s house. Two other ships, with a brig, a schooner, 
and a sloop of the same fleet, came to the fleet off our bar. Yester- 
day, 4 more ships came out of Edisto, 3 of which anchored off Stono, 
and the 4th came off the bar; where the fleet now consists of 3 two 
deckers, 2 frigates, 2 20 gun ships, the Germaine, a galley, a small 
sloop and six transport-cats, which serve as lighters to the two deck- 
ers. At Hutson’s there are 35 sail, of which 15 are ships and 4 
brigs. Besides, there must be about 15 other square-rigged vessels 
in different parts of Stono River. Friday, (as | suspected the day 
before, the movement of a body.) about noon, a considerable number 
of the enemy appeared at Lining’s plantation at Wappoo. In the 
afternoon they had a camp all the way {rom the back of Hervey’s. 
Sunday morning, by daylight, they nad a battery at Wappoo, with 
six embrazures facing our westward works. By 7 o’clock, they had 
a heavy cannon mounted. The Lee and Bretigny gallies being 
placed in that quarter the day before, they fired upon the work, but 
it was Wasting ammunition. By the 11th, the Noire Dame having 
got up also, the enemy fired at her—the fourth shot hit and went 
through her ; the 3d fell into the marsh between Cumming’s and the 
hospital, was taken up and weighed 32 lb. The Sth fell near the 
sugar house. The Notre Dame was obliged to remove ; the gallies 
followed in the afternoon and one of them was fired at. This was 
yesterday afternoon, 4 o’clock. Immediately after, upwards of 200 
pioneers went to work, uncovered, cpampleted that face of the battery, 
and an entrenchment northerly of it. They also laid abbatis round 
the lines at Hutson’s. This afternoon, the generals, &c., visted the 
battery (Sir Henry there.) This morning (13th) [ saw them re- 
lieve their guards, when 100 marched away towards Hervey’s. At 
9, 250 went from the battery on fatigue duty ; they have been all day 
employed in fetching pickets at some distance ; with which they are 
enclosing the back of the battery. They are giving it extension by 
a face to the creek. (They began to work as soon as our gallies 
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came off yesterday.) There has been a grand cavaleade of gene- 
rals, &c., at Wappoo. They staid some hours on the end of the 
whart, till a cutter came down, surveyed and sounded the mouth, and 
found it unobstructed, when they all went off with an appearance of 
satisfaction which their countenances did not indicate before. James 
Simpson, Esq., was among them (?).” [ T%mothy.] 

“14th March. The British fleet has probably renounced the idea 
of passing the bar till the next spring tides. They continue in their 
stations. The enemy’s operations on the land side plainly indicate 
their intention to carry on a siege in form. In the course of the 
night of the eleventh, they erected a battery with six embrazures, 
near the mouth of Wappoo Cut, and mounted a twenty-four pounder 
the next day. They ‘ired it, to try the range, and the shot dropt at 
the edge of the bank at Cumming’s point. Our gallies interrupted 
their work on the 12th, by firing now and then. The Notre Dame, 
by a mistake of orders, and ignorant of her danger, sailed up Ashley 
river, and anchored directly opposite to the battery. The enemy 
fired several well-directed shot at her—the last struck her upper 
works, but luckily did no material damage, and missed the crew. 
Upon this, the Captain took the hint to change bis station. The 
enemy’s transports from North Edisto, are all anchored in Stono 
river. Sir Henry Clinton’s plan seems to be to establish his place 
of arms and magazines at Wappoo,—and either force the passes of 
Ashley river, or avoid them by making a circuitous march by way 
of or above Bacon’s Bridge. We continue to strengthen our works 
and prepare for his approaches. The garrison of Fort Moultrie and 
a number of negroes are employed in improving that post, and the 
Commodore is contriving an obstacle which will delay the passage 
of the enemy’s ships, and subject them to such a cross fire as I hope 
they will not survive.” [ Col. John Laurens. ] 

“14th March. The enemy erected another battery of two heavy 
cannon, south side of Ashley river, about Hervey’s, above the other, 
and a bomb battery upon a rising ground between the two gun bat- 
teries. The latter never played.” [ McIntosh. 

* 15th March. A colonel’s command, kept for come time at Ash- 
ley ferry, this side, were withdrawn this day and marched down to 
Gibbs’s, about 14 miles from our lines, where we had a picquet be- 
fore. Only 25 men, for a look out, left at the ferry.” [Mentosh.} 

“16th March. “ The light infantry of Hogan’s brigade ordered 
to relieve the command at Gibbs’s. Twelve sail of shipping seen off 
the bar.” [McIntosh | 

“17th March. “My family, servants, horses, &c., were moved 
yesterday to new quarters, Mr. Lowndes’s house, where Gen. Hogan 
lodged, near Ferguson’s ; and early this morning went to it myself.” 
{ McIntosh. | 

“18th March, The enemy’s ships off the bar disappeared—being 
stormy last night.” [McJntosh.] 

“18th March. Charleston. 1 am happy to say that to this day 
we may still convey letters to you. The enemy have made but lit- 
tle progress since you left us. They are still fortifying themselves 
at James Island. They have withdrawn their post at Stono and 
levelled their works at that place. Our horse keeps still at or near 
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Bacon’s Bridge. Their fleet is stil! off the bar, waiting I suppoee, 
for the spring tide to-morrow ornextday. This day has been sa / 
and this evening the wind is inclined to north-west: but should 
they come in, I still think chances are in our favor. Their fleet con- 
sists of the Raisonable, of 64 guns, (which they don’t mean to bring 
in) the Renown of 50; the Roebuck of 44, Capt. Hammond, and 
Admiral Arbuthnot on board the Blonde of 32; the Perseus of 28, 
and another of 20. It is said the Raleigh joined them yesterday. 
Now I think our vessels, suppported by Fort Moultrie are more than 
equal. We have the two continental vessels, the Truite, the Bricole 
and the Adventure, besides four gallies; for they have all left Ash- 
ley river which is defended by two batteries at Coming’s Point, one 
of which mounts three 26 pounders and 4 eighteens. Yesterday, 
the enemy were at work near Old Town, and we at Coming’s Point. 
The forts upon the bay are nearly finished. Col. Cambray goes on 
briskly at Fort Moultrie making a glacis. A few militia are coming 
in. Col. Garden brought in 100 two days ago. But the enemy 
have crossed a body of three or four hundred men from Georgia, at 
the Two Sisters, and some horse from Port Royal, which, it is said, 
are at Sheldon. I suppose they are three regiments of new levies 
which were left at Ebenezer. The 7th inst, Gen. Williamson was 
encamped near Augusta. With the Georgia militia, he may have 
some 7 or 800 men. After he hears of the enemy’s movement from 
Eben: zer, I make no doubt he will move after them. The tories are 
partly routed. Several have been brought to gaol. Yesterday, 
their Col. Anderson was brought in by one Captain Richards, who 
took him near the Salkehatchie with four of my negroes. They are 
all six now in the hands of our friends. Col. Pickens has heen down 
with a party of horse scouring the country. Balentine, who at- 
tempted to go over to the enemy, was hanged last Thursday. An- 
derson, I expect, will follow. A special court is —- for his 
trial. Weare still hoping for the Virginia line. Sometimes they 
are near, sometimes at a distance. As for General Scott, I believe 
he never will come.” [J. Lewis Gervais to H. Laurens. ] 

“19th March. The enemy’s ships appeared again off the bar, 
being fine weather.” [McJntosh.} 

“20th March. This morning, the enemy’s ships (7 of them) got 
over our bar; and are now in Five Fathom Hole. Perhaps, they 
may begin their attack to-morrow. I hope we shall give a good ac- 
countof them. The enemy (land forces) still remain at Wappoo. We 
hear they are to march to-day this way.” [ Moultrie. ] 

“20th March. This morning, the enemy’s shipping (men-of-war) 
came over the bar. Light, from 20 to 50 guns.” [McJntosh.] 

“20th March. The crisis of our fate approaches pretty near. . 
This morning, soon after 5, signals were made. At6, the Admiral’s 
flag was shifted to the Raisonable,—and all the men of war (ones 
the now Admiral’s ship) loosed their top-sails. They were all under 
weigh in 5 minutes; and at half past 7 every one safe anchored 
within the bar, without meeting the least accident. Since that, 5 of 
the transports, which have the heavy ship’s cannon on board, and an 
armed brig, are come in; and some of the lighters are alongside of 
the Renown and Roebuck. After these, another frigate came in 
VOL. XIv.—No. 28 
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from sea, and anchored near the Adniiral. These too, I suppose, 
will come in with to-morrow morning’s tide. I am sorry that the 
buoys and landmarks were not cut away when in our power. I am 
sorry, also, that our opposition was not made at the entrance of the 
bar, where the large ships entered divested of our (their) guns. I 
dare say, if a French fleet should appear off our bar, the English 
would make [at this point] their principal opposition. But I believe 
it is not the lot of many naval officers to alter any plan they have 
formed, to adapt it to occasional circumstances !” t Peter Timothy. | 


The hit here was at Commodore Whipple, who seems to 
have been entirely incompetent to the occasion. 


“21st March. The English fleet passed the bar and anchored in 
Five Fathom Hole.” [De Brahm.} 

“ Our ships, the Providence of 30, the Boston 32, the Queen of 
France 18, the Ranger 20 guns, continentals; with 24, the 
Polacre — guns, French, and the Bricole (a State ship of 28 guns) 
were stationed near Fort Moultrie with two armed brigs, to intercept 
the British fleet there ; but this day, were -ordered, and came up to 
Charlestown, in order to take their guns and sailors for our batteries, 
as also the gallies, and to sink some of them in the channel of Cooper 
river, before the town.” [McJntosh.] 

“2Ist March. The enemy have got in ten of their men-of-war, 
one of 52, two of 44 and seven frigates and 20 gunships. We have 
seven ships and three gallies to oppose them. If they will lay any 
time before the fort, I will engage we beat them.” [J oultrie.} 

“22d March. Very busy landing the cannon, &c. from the ship- 
ping; making traverses, &c. Fine weather.” [McJIntosh.] * 

“22d March. All our ships and gallies are ordered up to town, 
their guns taken out, placed in the batteries, and manned by the 
sailors; by which means we have a reinforcement on shore of 1,200 
men, which adds greatly to our strength. We are to sink some 
ships, to stop the channel from the Exchange over to the marsh. . . . 
Commodore he ie did not choose to risk an engagement with 
the British fleet. I think he was right in the first instance, when 
stationed just within the bar to prevent the British fleet from coming 
over, as that was a dangerous place; but his second position, when 
he was to lay a little above Fort Moultrie, within point blank shot of 
the fort, with his ships across to rake the channel—in that situation 
it would have been impossible for them to pass without losing some 
of their ships. I scarcely think they would have attempted it.” 


[ Moultrie. ] 

Our next quotation of the same date with the preceding, 
is trom an anonymous correspondent. His letters appear, 
unsigned, among the manuscripts of Henry Laurens. We 
detach only such portions as relate to the facts before us. 





“ Qn 22d March, Monday, the enemy got all their shipping over 
the bar, and this evening we expect they will pass Fort Moultrie, 
and make a very heavy attack upon the town in conjunction with 
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their land forces from James Island. Yesterday, our four continen- 
tal frigates with some armed vessels belonging to this State (having 
had previously their station under the guns of Fort Moultrie) came 
up to town, in order, as is said, to place their guns and men in the 
batteries on the bay ; having discovered that they could not possibly 
withstand the enemy’s naval force. The acquisition of their guns 
and seamen will be very great. I apprehend our ships will retreat 
up Cooper river. Our troops are in high spirits, but the great mis- 
fortune is that we have too few of them. The Virginia Line, which 
we have so long expected, have not yet made their appearance, and 
I am much afraid they will come too late. Col. John Laurens, who, 
while our ships lay at Sullivan’s Island, had the command of the 
marines, is now stationed with his men in a battery near Fort Moul- 
trie, where he is determined to give the British troops the first salute, 
and where I expect to join him to-morrow as a volunteer. As soon 
as the enemy passes the fort, we shall proceed up to town, as the 
principal and only opposition will be made here, there being no re- 
treat for us if the enemy should succeed.” | Anonymeus. | 

“March 22. Charleston. You guessed right. ~The shipping of 
the enemy got over the bar on Monday morning, in part, and in the 
evening the remainder; one of them a 64 gun ship. This was not 
expected. It is a little surprising that we should have been in pos- 
session of this country a century, and at this day, only know that a 
vessel of such a draft of water could come in; after destroying the 
beacons and blackening the church.* This success of the enemy 
made it necessary to adopt different plans. The shipping have leit 
their station near Fort Moultrie, and is come to town yesterday 
evening. The guns are taking out to be placed in the batteries, to 
be worked by the seamen. This gives us an addition of eleven or 
twelve hundred men. Several hundreds of the North-Carolinians’ time 
is out in three or four days. Propositions have been made to them of a 
large bounty, and the greater part have agreed to stay for three 
months longer. A battery is erecting near Liberty Tree at the old 
Indian Fort, which will command Town Creek, and it is said, the 
Bricole is to be sunk in it—if the enemy leaves us time to do it. 
Traverses are making to cover our lines from the fire of the shipping. 
In a few days, perhaps to-morrow morning, the matter will be ver 
serious. Fort Moultrie, if they stop there,I make no doubt will 
make a valiant defence. Col. Lavrens,I am told, came up last 
night, and is gone to Fort Moultrie this morning.” [John Lewis Ger- 
vais. 

“23d March. The same as yesterday, at work; and the enemy 
busy at their works, south side Ashley river. Very cold, windy, 
rainy and stormy. Gallies came through Wappoo Cut. 1 sub., 1 
sergeant, 1 corporal and 25 privates, ordered to relieve Ashley Ferry, 
last time.” [McJntosh.]} 


“About the middle of March,” says Tarleton, “Gen. Pat- 
terson crossed the Savannah river, and on his march to- 


* St. Michael’s steeple which has been always employed as a beacon. 
It was blackened when the British fleet appeared, but the British alleged 
that the black made it more conspicuous than ever as a beacon. 
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wards the Combahee, through swamps and difficult passes, 
had frequent skirmishes with the militia of the country.” 


“23d March. In the afternoon (Tuesday) our shipping came up 
to town, Col. Laurens on board ; for the purpose, as is said, of plac- 
ing their men and guns in the batteries; and in the evening Col. 
Ternant arrived. . . . Col. Ternant seems to be of opinion, that if 
we are tolerably active, the enemy will find it a very tedious affair 
to subdue this town.” [Moses Young to H. Laurens. } 


Col. Ternant had been despatched to Havana with the 
hope of obtaining assistance for the defence of Charleston. 
We have before us a copy of his letter to Lincoln, inform- 
ing him of the cause, which rendered his mission fruitless. 
[t is dated March 23, 1780. 


“24th March. General Lillington, with his North-Carolina mili- 
tia, all went home, except about 170 volunteers of them, who agreed 
to stay under the command of Col. Lytle. Major Habersham ap- 
pointed their Major. Cold, clear weather.” [McJntosh.] 

“24th March. Charleston. The absolute impracticability of our 
shipping being adequate to the defence of the channel between 
Sullivan’s and Morris’ Islands, has produced a reinforcement of 150 
pieces of artillery and 1,100 seamen to this garrison. With this ad- 
dition, we are at least 4,500 strong, exclusive of negro laborers, and 
assistants to the artillery, which make full 1,000 more. About 500 
of these may be in Fort Moultrie. Allowing that 3 or 400 of the 
North-Carolina militia should go, am very confident our force will 
considerably exceed 4,000. The lines of Savannah were not so 
strong and pretty nearly as extensive as ours, and we have fully 
double their number to defend our works. We have in town about 
250 pieces of artillery, of different bores, and abundance of ammu- 
nition. Should that run scarce, the enemy will in some degree as- 
sist us with theirs. That is to say, we can return them. We have 
a prospect of a reinforcement of 1,500 veterans of the Virginia Line 
being here in ten days, who, éven if we should at that time be block- 
aded, may as effectually assist us as if they were within the Lines. 
These considerations give ample room for expectations of a glorious 
and successful defence. .... In a situation like ours, we are apt 
to form conjectures of future yao on the part of the enemy. 
Take the trouble then to attend to some of mine. Their force on 
the south of Ashley river, I apprehend, is about 5,000 men. The 
corps under the command of Brigadier General Patterson, from 
Georgia, consists of the 7Ist, a battalion of Hessians, the South- 
Carolina, North-Carolina and Georgia Loyalists, perhaps amount- 
ing in the whole to 1,000 or 1,200 men. We will then estimate their 
whole effective land force at 6,000 men. Their shipping inside of 
our bar, is the Renown 50, Roebuck 44, Romulus 44, Blonde 36, 
Raleigh 32, three other frigates of 28, with the Camilla and Perseus, 
20 gun ships. These, with two gallies and some attending store 
ships or transports are just now in Five Fathom Hole. About 40 
sail of transports are now in Stono river. Two galleys, one of them 
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the Congress, taken in Georgia, are now in the mouth of Wappoo 
Creek, within pistol shot of Ashley river. The crews of the 10 
men-of-war and 4 gallies, 1 think, may be 3,000 men; to which you 
may add a few hundred that may be drawn from the transports to 
assist in the batteries. We will then estimate their whole efficient 
numbers at 9,000. Their works on James Island and the Main, will 
require all the sailors they can get from the transports and near 
1,000 of their land forces ; 5,000 of the latter are then to be detached 
for other services. What these are to be, must claim our attention. 
Some movements took place yesterday, and signal guns were fired 
last night. A party of light infantry were yesterday forenoon at the 
Church (?) Bridge, a little below Ashley Ferry ;two or three gallies 
or gun boats from Georgia, were—perhaps now are—at Jacksonbo- 
rough; doubtless with a view to facilitate the corps under Patterson 
in crossing. The detachment from the main body may be to rein- 
force this corps at Bacon’s Bridge; thence to proceed on ‘the Neck,’ 
or, as they have most of their horse in that corps, to forage the 
country. The latter appears to me most probable; they are full 
as averse to hunger (?) as we are, and this is certainly the best as 
well as safest game they can play. Our horse are, indeed, there- 
-abouts, but nothing more can be expected from them than obliging 
the enemy to keep pretty close together. The gallies remaining so 
open to our view, appears to me, calculated to excite a jealousy in 

us for our left flank, and to draw off our attention from some ver 
different manceeuvres. The passage from James Island to Haddrill’s 
Point is now entirely open. Boats are said to be collected behind 
Fort Johnson. The first Southern or S. E. wind will bring such 
of their shipping as they may choose, past Fort Moultrie. Under 
their protection (though. indeed, it is not required, yet their appre- 
hensions may suggest otherwise) the passage of 2,000 men may be 
effected, and those of Patterson, by a circuit of 40 miles from Dor- 
chester, may join them. The town will then have only one avenue, 
and that a hazardous one, and Fort Moultrie will be entirely block- 
aded. Indeed, I am almost fully convineed that cemethingtike what 
| have now suggested is their plan of operations.” [John Wells, Jr. ] 
“24th March. Charleston, 12 o’clock, (midnight.) I believe it 
‘as on Wednesday morning that {| wrote to you last The position 
f the English fleet the day before underwent very little alteration 
that day. Our armed vessels that were ordered up, in consequence 
of the 64 gun ship having got over the har. did not all get up; no 
less than 40f them gotashore! Till 10 o’clock that day, I never 
saw a British soldier at either of the Horry’s ; but now they appear- 
ed in plenty at both. In the course of the day they began and fin- 
ished a redoubt near Lining’s landing, and began another at Elias 
Horry’s landing, called Old Town, This day reckoned the shipping 
as high as Hutson’s house, and they amounted to 57, near 40 of them 
ships. The Bricole and all our gallies’ cannon were landed to be 
mounted in town. Advice was received that 50 of our militia were 
surprized in a tavern near Salkehatchie Bridge; some were shot. 
some hayonetted, some are missing, and the enemy got 15 horses. 
Report was also received that Cornet Hart and his brother, of Hor- 
ry’s light horse, being out with a party, and meeting with some of 
24° 
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the enemy, rode off to them. Thursday, 23d March. The 64 gun 
ship, in the morning early, cast off her lighter, and swayed up her 
main-yard. 9 o’clock, a number of tents are taken out of T. Horry’s 
and carried beyond E, Horry’s house. The redoubt, begun at the 
latter’s landing, last night, was completed by 10 this morning; 4 
past 10, Lord Cornwallis and a Hessian general, with the usual at- 
tendants, spy glasses, &c., viewed the several works and seemed to 
pay particular attention to Gibbs’s place next to Williams’s; 15 wa- 
gons, 10 without bodies,—I suppose to carry boats, went from Lin- 
ing’s to the brick-yard landing; but I could never perceive their re- 
turn. A ship and a brig came in to the fleet this day; and a Provi- 
dence man (of-war) yesterday... 4 P.M. The two British gallies 
in Wappoo came down to the mouth of that creek before the battery 
there. One of them mounts 4 guns in the waist, 2 in the prow, and 
lin the stern; the other (the largest) has two prow guns, } in the 
stern and only two small ones in her waist. I expected they would 
have slipped up Ashley river in the night, where they might have 
covered the landing on this side, at what place they pleased. But 
they had not moved this morning. This day the continental frigate 
landed thirty guns, and we shall also have the use of her seamen, 
Other vessels are unrigging, &c., to be made a proper use of from 
the market wharf across to the marsh. Friday, 24th March. This 
morning, the N. C. militia laid down their arms !—their time being 
expired. And several of our speculators who have amassed thou- 
sands, are very much indisposed.* It has been very foggy at sea 
all day. I had only one view of the fleet at 8 in the morning, and 
shall subjoin their position which was not altered this evening. 
Their gallies lie where they were last night. I don’t know of a sig- 
nal the Admiral has made. It not being foggy on the land side, ob- 
served the enemy bringing down and laying hurdles of 10 or 12 feet 
in length and two or three feet narrower [less in breadth] upon the 
marsh at Lining’s landing and causeway, to pass over to a point of 
Horry’s land, whence the enemy are supposed to intend to cross to 
Gibbes’s place. Several boats full of soldiers, and some bulky arti- 
cles came down Wappoo to the brick-yard landing, from whence the 
soldiers marched to Lining’s. Many toriest have been down to-day 
to view the batteries erected at Wappoo and this town. Reckoned 
the vessels again to-day, as high as Hutson’s house in Stono river, 
and they amounted to 67, besides several down the river. | P. 
Timothy. } 

“25 March. Our armed vessels before Fort Moultrie, returned to 
town; their cannon were transplanted into the land batteries.” [De 
Brahm.} 

“25th March. Fired at the enemies gallies in Wappoo Creek, 
from our batteries. There were three of them seen. Cold, clear 
weather.” [McJntosh.] 

“25th March. I have to acquaint you that a third galley (which 


* The imputation here is that they feigned sickness, in order to be sent 
out of the city with their treasures.—Ed. Ff 

t Distinguished by their costume from the British and Hessian line 
forces 
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got through “the Cut” yesterday,) joined the two others (to-day) 
that were before at the entrance of Wappoo Creek. That the one 
which was with the fleet, left them this morning and went into Stono 
this evening. That two more large frigates, yellow sides, having 26 
guns in their batteries, and the famous Galatea, of 20 guns, have ar- 
rived off this bar and anchored there ; together with an armed sloop 
of 10 guns and 3 large transports ; all of which, I suppose, will come 
in to-morrow. That the gallies’ boats have this afternoon been em- 
| in sounding, and having come quite into Ashley river, were 

red at from Cuming’s Point Battery. That the enemy have done 
nothing to-day on the land side, that I could discover, but increase 
the number of piles of hurdles at Lining’s causey, to that of the 
United American States (13), and collect boards and plank at E. 
Horry’s barn, Old Town landing. That I have reckoned the enemy’s 
shipping again to-day, wherever in view, and find their number 
amounts to 121, viz: In Stono river, back of Hutson’s house, 73; 
lower down that river, 6; just within the entrance, gone thither to- 
day, 1 galley, 3 sloops, (the Providence-man, one that came in this 
morning and one that joined them in going,) 4; in Wappoo Creek, 
just at the entrance into Ashley river, 3 gallies, 1 schooner, 4; at the 

rick-yard landing, in said creek, 2 schooners; within and off the 
bar, 32; total 121. Of which, the vessels of war are (reckoning only 
their batteries)—1 of 50 guns; (the ship all along taken for a 64, 
from the disproportion in her size to that of the 44’s. Capt. Engs, 
who has seen her, says it is the Renown, which is remarkably 
large.) 2 of 44; 6 frigates of 26, generally called 32; 4 20 gun 
ships; the Germaine of 16 or 18 small guns; 2 brigs, one of 16, the 
other, I believe, the Keppel, of like force, came in to-day; 1 armed 
sloop of 10, also arrived to-day; 4 gallies, 1 of 7; 1 of 5; 1 of 4, 
and 1 of 11 guns. One of our vessels, the Notre Dame, has been 
sunk this evening; the other vessels are not yet ready. They are 
the Bricole, the Truite, the Queen of France, the ships James and 
Thomas. We generally begin things too late, or are too long about 
them ! 

“25th March. We have made traverses to the right of our lines, 
and a battery of six guns is finished near Liberty Tree, which com- 
mands Town Creek. To-day, we have begun a battery near Com- 
min’s (?) Creek, which will command a point of land at Cannen’s (?) 
place. Since the continental vessels are come up and the guns 
taken out and placed in our batteries, we are certainly strong—par- 
ticularly as the seamen will be sufficient to man the different batte- 
ries, and the troops will be all employed for the defence of the lines, 
But unluckily, many of the North Carolina militia’s times expired 
yesterday. We offered a bounty of 300 dollars and a suit of clothes 
to those who will continue for 3 months longer. It ‘is said two or 
three hundred have engaged to remain, but the greater number are 
going away, which is not to be wondered at when General Lilling- 
ion will not stay himself. I think, in our present situation, it would 
be justifiable to detain them till the relief arrived. We have no ac- 
counts yet from the Virginia Line. I am sure the enemy have been 
very generous, They have given us time enough. However, { 
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make no doubt, the first fair wind we shall be at it from all quarters.” 
[John Lewis Gervais. 

“25th March. Your prediction with respect to the entrance of 
the British fleet proved exactly true. Their ships passed the bar 
without accident or difficulty at the time mentioned in your letier,— 
and moored safely in Five Fathom Hole, where they still remain. 
Whether the pilots have enveloped the passage of the bar in myste- 
ry, to increase their own importance, or contented themselves with 
such a knowledge of it as barely suited their purposes, is uncertain ; 
but it appears that their accounts of it hitherto have greatly exagge 
rated the difficulties of it. I believe I mentioned to you that the 
Commodore had formed his line of battle between Fort Moultrie 
and the middle grounds; and that he was forming an obstruction in 
the narrowest part of the channel in his front. Thi, if it had been 
so effected as to bring up the leading ships of the enemy, would have 
thrown the whole into confusion, and prolonged the duration of a 
cross fire upon them which would have been. insupportable. Al- 
though the greatest exertions were used by active and intelligent 
officers of the navy, the unconquerable elements foiled them. The 
chain was not stretched and moored so as to be capable of any re- 
sistance, before the enemy’s fleet was anchored in Five Fathom 
Hole. I[t then was evident that the British, having a far superior 
naval force, would, with a leading wind and tide, pass the fire of 
Fort Moultrie,—break through our line of battle and then come-to 
immediately, having our ships between them and the fort In this 
case, the fre of the latter became useless. Our ships could not 
move without falling aboard of the enemy, and must, after having 
been bloodily cannonaded,-have fallen a sacrifice. The number of 
ships and additional soldiers (who would immediately have entered 
into their service,) would have been a most important reinforcement 
to them. These matters being considered, the general called a coun- 
cil of war on board of the Commodore; the result of which was that 
the ships should, as soon as possible, retire from their station near 
the fort and proeeed to Charlestown—their guns taken out and dis- 
posed in different batteries to be manned by the sailors under ‘the 
command of their respective officers. The Bricole, the Truite, the 
Queen of France, the Notre Dame, and some smaller hulks, to be 
sunk across the channel of Cooper river, from the Exchange re 
to Schultz’s Folly, which is the narrowest part and best defended. 
These several hulks to form points of support for a boom made of 
cables and spars, to be stretched across. I was of opinion, and still 
am, that an obstruction might be formed without sacrificing so many 
ships,—but the gentlemen of the navy know best. The general, I 
am in hopes, will cause a battery to be constructed on the southern 
point of Schultz’s Folly—the ground will admit of it and we still 
have time. This, with the boom, and the batteries from Broughton’s 
bastion to the Exchange, will exclude the enemy’s ships from Cooper 
river. As long as this is the case, the enemy cannot complete their 
investiture. We have an opening to receive succours, refreshments 
&c., and even for retreat, in case of the last necessity. The Boston, 
Providence, Ranger, and galleys are to lie dismantled by the walls— 
their guns and crews, with those of the other ships, have made our 
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batteries very formidable. ... The engineers have been work- 
ing very diligently on the right of our lines. A very respectable 
battery is raised on the foundation of the old Indian fort at Mazyck’s, 
called Liberty Battery, in honor of the tree which formerly stood 
there. Immense traverses or rather par @ dos (literally back-shields) 
are constructed, which make our militia men feel bold. ... The 
wind is westerly, and the enemy’s ships remain in Five Fathom 
Hole. We have a ten inch mortar at Fort Moultrie, which, if it does 
not destroy, will at least frighten and disconcert some of them in 
their progress. Their army seems to be busied in e@tablishing cem- 
munications and strengthening the position of Wappoo Neck. Two 
galleys appear in the creek under cover of their battery, but no show 
has yet been made of passing Ashley river.” [ Col. John Laurens. ] 


We must not lose sight of the pregnant remark of Mr. 
Timothy—* We generally begin things too late or are too 
long about them.” Undoubtedly, the monstrous error was 
in not opposing the physical obstructions to the passage of 
the enemy’s fleet, holding them in check, while the cross 
fires of Fort Moultrie and our own shipping had full play 
upon them. But too readily deluded with the idea that 
the greater vessels of the British could not effect, and 
would not even attempt the entrance, the Commodore 
made himself easy until the whole line of the enemy were 
within the bar. It was then too late to do any thing, but 
sink the vessels as a chevaux de frieze, the most wretched 
use to which they could be put. Floating masses of tim- 
ber, linked with chains and anchored across the passage 
might have been constructed while the enemy were fixing 
their buoys. On this subject, Tarleton writes thus: 


* The Americans had a considerable marine force in Charleston 
harbor, from which, powerful assistance to their defences and great 
destruction to the approach of the British fleet might be equally ap- 
prehended. . . . These, at first, adopted the plan of disputing the 
passage up the channel, by mooring with their gallies at a narrow 
pass between Sullivan’s Island and the middle ground, in which 
station they could have raked the British squadron on its approach 
to Fort Moultrie ; but this design was abandoned for a jess judicious 
operation. . . . Without yielding any assistance to the fortifications 
on Sullivan’s Island, the ships were sunk to block up the passage of 
Cooper river.” [Tarleton’s Campaigns. | 


The reasoning of Col. Laurens is quite correct, when you 
once admit the monstrous supineness which left the proper 
moment for providing the obstruction of the channel to 
escape unemployed. 


“26th March. The army moved to the front lines—the North 
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Carolina regulars on the right, the Virginia next, then Lytles’ corps 
and South-Carolina regulars. General Moultrie ordered to have 
the direction of tbe batteries and artillery.” [McJntosh.] 

“26th March. The enemy-are throwing up works at the mouth 
of Wappoo, on the north side, and, at different places for about two 
miles near the bank of the Ashley; I suppose to cover their stores 
rather than to annoy us from them. Their grenadiers, light troops, 
and two or three regiments are moving up. By our last accounts, 
they were near ton Hall... . We snail wish the arrival of 
Gen. Woodfo the expected reinforcements.” [G@en. Lincoln 
to Henry Laure ‘1 

“26th March. Nothing important has occurred since I had the 
pleasure of writing to you yesterday. The wind has not enough of 
easting in it for the purpose of the British fleet, and it continues in 
its former station. No report from our out-posts,—from whence we 
conclude, that matters are in statu quo on the land side. We have 
begun to sink the obstructions in Cooper river. The Notre Damé, 
scuttled near Schultz’s Folly, lies as well as we could possibly wish, 
and will make a fine point of support. The reinforcement of sailors 
is an immense acquisition. It is true that they were a little riotous 
and disorderly before they were quartered, as seamen generally re- 
gard themselves as licensed on shore ; but now that they are station- 
ed under the conduct of their own officers, proper discipline will be 
maintained. . . . General Lincoln gives me the command of a hand- 
some batalion of light infantry. The project of the Janizaries has 
been frequently urged since you departed, and supported by new ar- 
guments arising from our circumstances; but as the House of As- 
sembly in their wisdom, pronounced that it was premature when 
proposed to them, and that it ought to be adopted only in the last 
extremity, the Privy Council, in their wisdom, declared that the sea- 
sonable moment was passed, and that the plan ought to be re- 
nounced altogether. oc we shall succeed in spite of their 
languor, and our independence will be established in spitesofy 
avarice, the prejudice and the pusilanimity which oppose Fiulegible. 
| Col. John Laurens. | 

“26th March. The enemy are advancing slowly. The head of 
their army is about John Cattel’s; but I imagine they intend cross- 
ing over to Gibbs’s place with their main body. They are busily 
employed on the opposite shore in making fascines and other things. 
I suppose it will be a day or two yet, before they appear before our 
lines. They have their gallies at the mouth of Wappoo creek, quite 
open tous.” [ Moultrie. } 

“27th March. A council of general and field officers held this 
morning at head-quarters, Tradd-street, for their opinions upon the 
propriety of evacuating Fort Moultrie. They were all of opinion 
(except Col. Parker’s officers) that it should not be evacuated. 

Note.—This is the first council of war called since | was in town, 
Col. Hamilton and Dr. Smith taken by Col. Washington at Stono. 
The Colonel (Washington) killed some and sent more of the ene- 
my’s prisoners into town. Some boats went up Ashley river in the 
night from Wappoo Cut. [McIntosh.| 
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Tartleton writes : 


“27th March. A body of the continental cavalry, consisting of 
Washington’s and Bland’s light horse, and Pulaski’s hussars, car- 
ried off Lt. Col. Hamilton, of the North-Carolina Provincial Regi- 
ment, with some other prisoners, and owing to the imprudence of the 
officer who commanded the advanced guard of the British dragoons, 
sent in pursuit, was on the point of gaining advantage over that 
corps. he error was rectified, and the affair ended with equal loss 


to both parties.” ‘* 
Tarleton shows himself peculiar in his*€Roice of lan- 
guage for this affair. Ramsay briefly reports it thus: 


“His (Tarleton’s) next rencounter was on the 27th, with Lt. Col. 
Washington, at the head of his regular corps of horse, between the 
ferry on Ashley river and Rantowle’s bridge on Stono. The Ame- 
ricans had the advantage, took seven prisoners and drove back the 
cavalry of the British legion; but, for want of infantry, durst not 
pursue them.” 

28th March. The enemy crossed Ashley river in force, two miles 
above the ferry, and drove our small pickets, stationed on this side, 
down.” [Mc tae 

“29th March. The English army crossed Ashley river twelve 
miles above the town.” [De Brahm.] 

“29th March. We are informed to-day that the enemy, or at 
least a picket of them, have crossed Ashley river at Drayton Hall. 
This shows that they have found it difficult or dangerous to cross it 
lower; and will prolong the time before we are invested ; and, in all 
org pemee give time to the Virginia line to come in. I am told that 

ol. Laurens is gone to dispute the ground with them inch by inch, 
and thereby to retard their advances. The wind has been fair for 
the shipping these two or three days; but they lie still at Five Fa- 
thom ible, no doubt, waiting first for the arrival of their troops on 
‘the Neck.’ But from their past conduct, I believe it will be a tedi- 
ous siege. In my opinion, General Clinton (nor the Admiral) will 
not risk all upon one die. We are told our provisions will hold out 
very well, and I assure you, our garrison, including the militia, are 
in high spirits, and wish to defend the place to the last extremity. 
Our works go on spiritedly, although our number of negroes are di- 
minished. I wish our friends about Georgetown would send usa 
reinforcement to work on the fortifications. The night before last, 
the garrison was alarmed about 10 o’clock at night. Some boats 
came over Ashley river from Old Town towards Gibbes’s place up 
the path,* but they soon went back again. I believe it was rather 
a feint to keep our forces near town. I is possible they were appre- 
hensive we should defend the passes above Ashley ferry. At this 
last place we had a small post. It is said now that they crossed at 
Ashley ferry, Williman’s plantation and Drayton Hall.” [John L. 
Gervais. | 


* Idiomatic—meaning the path from the city through the forest pre- 
cincts.—Ed, 
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“30th March. This morning I have heard nothing new. Last 
night we have been quiet. I wish we may continue so three or four 
days longer, in hopes that the Virginians will come in that time. A 

arty of our horse bas taken prisoner Col. Hamilton of the Carolina 
ote one Doctor and seven privates at Governor Rutledge’s house 
on the Stono. If they had come twenty minutes sooner, they would 
have catched Sir Henry Clinton. But a few days before that, they 
had a litthe advantage over our militia horse. They killed three, 
one Swinton, of St. Paul’s Parish, Jos. Smith, a brother to Mrs. 
Farr, and one Farrell, overseer to Mr. Bee. Mr. Mellichampe was 
dangerously wounded, and they took five or six prisoners. Capt. 
Roger Saunders was sent with a flag to Gen. Patterson who com- 
manded the troops that came from Savannah river, said to be about 
one thousand—who treated him very rudely. He told him it was 
unmilitary to come in the rear of his army, and he deserved to be 
hanged. Saunders replied, he did not think it unmilitary, for he 
could not know where his front or his rear was; that, to be sure, he 
(Patterson) had the power to hang him, but he was not afraid to be 
hanged. He then ssid he must go to head quarters, where he 
would be treated better than he deserved. He was detained three 
days. Merlin Wilkinson and another gentleman went with him un- 
der the sanction of the flag. He (Patterson) said he should detain 
them, as they were not mentioned in the flag. Capt. Saunders told 
him it had been the custom of the Southern army on either side, 
these two years; and if it was intended to alter the custom, he should 
have first given notice of it. However, they have detained them,— 
it is thought mostly because they had two fine horses.” 

“30th March. The advanced guard of the enemy came within 
two miles of Charleston, when a party of 200 men, under Col. Lau- 
rens (and a little while after two field pieces) were sent against 
them, who, after a skirmish of some hours, returned, towards sunset. 
The fortifications of Charleston were, at this time, very incomplete. 
All the negroes in town were impressed, who, together with the 
parties detailed from the garrison, were employed upon the works.” 
[ De Brahm. 

“30th March. The enemy came down as far as Gibbs’, from 
whence they skirmished with, and drove our light infantry, who con- 
tinued skirmishing with them all the day in view of our lines, each 
retreating and advancing alternately in excellent order. Lieut. Col. 
Laurens, who commanded, was reinforced in the evening by Major 
Low and ninety men, with two field pieces. Our officers and men, 
stimulated in view of both armies and many ladies, vied with each 
other in acts of firmness and gallantry; particularly regaining an 
old breast work, the enemy took possession of in the evening, after 
our people were retreating regularly to the garrison. A mere point 
of honor, without advantage! and afterwards left it about dark, re- 


treating very orderly into the garrison. Our loss— Capt. Bowman 
killed, Major Hyrne and seven privates wounded. he enemy 
must have lost many. Their view seemingly was to draw our men 
over the river into the woods. They were all this day ferrying 
their troops over from Were Neck to Gibbs’.” [McJntosh.] 
Marek Capt, E 


“ 30th phinstone of the navy, having stationed 
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the gallies to protect the boats on their passage with the troops to 
the Neck, rane miles above Charleston, the main body of the forces 
moved from their ground, embarked and crossed the river on the 
29th of March without opposition. On the following day, Sir Henry 
Clinton ordered the light infantry and yagers, supported by the 
grenadiers, and the other corps and regiments, to gain the principal 
road and move on towards the lines of theenemy. A few scattered 
parties of the Americans, skirmished with the head of the column, 
and after wounding the Earl of Caithness, acting aid-de-camp to 
the commander-in-chief, and a few private men, fell back to their 
fortifications. The royal army, without farther molestation, took a 
position across the Neck, about a mile and a half from Charleston, 
and effectually invested it between the rivers Ashley and Cooper.” 
{ Tarleton, 

“3lst March. At day break, we observed that the enemy had 
opened his trenches.” De Brahm. | 

“31st March. The garrison busily employed throwing up works, 
mounting cannon, &c., all day. The enemy first broke ground this 
night at a considerable distance—eay 10 to 1200 yards. Fine wea- 
ther. Gen. Scott arrived without troops.” [McJntosh.] 

“31st March. The enemy were upon the Neck about 10 or 12 
o’clock yesterday morning. Col. Laurens was at Gibbs’, and be- 
gan a skirmish with them, retreating towards the rope walk. The 
enemy had a field piece. A reinforcement was sent to him, and 
two field pieces, and then he drove the enemy back out of the little 
breast work above Kirkland’s. In the evening he returned to town. 
Major Hyrne was wounded, in the beginning of the skirmish, in the 
face ; the wound not dangerous. One Capt. Bowman, of the North- 
Carolina troops, was killed in the afternoon with a cannon ball, and 
we had seven privates wounded, one only dangerously, through the 
thigh. We brought off all the wounded and the body of Captain 
Bowman. Several of the enemy were killed. Two of them some 
of our people stripped. The wind is westerly this morning. I hope 
it will continue so the whole day. I wish some of those brave Vir- 
ginia veterans would come in time to re-enforce our garrison—we 
cértainly want a few more men.” [John Lewis Gervais. ] 

“Zist March. The British began to cross Ashley river the day 
before yesterday morning, at a mile’s distance above the Ferry. 
The next day they advanced, having boats collected at the landing 

lace, opposite Gibbes’, for the purpose of crossing their artillery, &c. 

y battalion of light infantry had been posted at the old advanced 
work near Strickland’s, to watch the motions of the enemy, and pre- 
vent too sudden an approach. As soon as | received notice of their 
advance, | went forward with my Major (Hyrne) to reconnoitre 
them. We went rather too near, for single horsemen, to the yagers, 
who fired from behind trees on each side of the road. The Major 
was unfortunately wounded in the cheek, which will deprive us of 
the services of a valuable officer daring the siege; but as the bones 
are not injured, the surgeon apprehends no danger. The violence 
of the blow dismounted him, and I had barely time to cover his re- 
treat and drive off his horse. The Hessian siezed the Major’s hat, 
but did not enjoy the trophy long, being killed in the skirmish which 

25 VOL. XIv.—No. 28. 
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ensued, and the trophy was recovered. My corps was drawn up in 
the rear of the old entrenchment above mentioned, and two platoons 
were posted in proper places for checking the progress of their horse, 
should they advance, and for the security of our flanks. They ad- 
vanced a field piece in the road, and filed off parties of infantry and 
cavalry to our right and left, with a view of turning us; but finding 
that they were likely to be exposed, they desisted. The General 
(Lincoln) in the mean time, informed [me] by Col. Ternant, that it 
was not his intention we should engage seriously—that the object 
of our being advanced was answered—and that he wished me to 
withdraw the infantry by degrees. After some scattering fire be- 
tween the advance marksmen on each side, I withdrew the corps 
by platoons, alternately, to a position nearer the lines; and remained 
there till the afternoon. Having advanced patrols of marksmen, I 
had, upon the first appearance of the British, requested a couple of 
field pieces ; but as it did not enter into the General’s plan to en- 
gage seriously, and as, in fact, there was no valuable purpose to be 
answered, he did not send them at that time.” [ Col. John Laurens. | 

“31st March. Learned that Col. Laurens with his light infantry 
had a skirmish with the enemy on the Neck. His party consisted of 
about 130 men; was reinforced by Col. Ternant with 120 more, and 
drove the enemy, who fired about a dozen cannon shot, one of which 
killed Capt. Bowman of Gen. Hogan’s brigade. We had six men 
wounded in the affair, besides Major Hyrne, who tell from his horse 
and left his hat on the field. This was afterwards taken from the 
head of a dead yager, when the enemy retreated. Col. Laurens 
did not return any cannon shot.” [Journal of Moses Young.] 

“Ist April. Fine weather. Our troops employed as yesterday. 
All quiet on both sides. Charleston militia ordered from the Bay to 
the right of the lines—first time.” [McJntosh.] 

“1stand 2d April. The enemy’s works were a little extended, 
and ours augmented.” |De Brahm.] 

“Ist and 2d April. Col. Neville arrived from Woodford’s brigade 
with despatches for the General. . . . Friday night about 10 o’clock 
a deserter from the enemy swam across Wappoo, which occasioned 
an alarm in our lines and spread through the town. The deserter 
says that Sir H. Clinton was wounded in the hand, and General 
Leslie mortally, on the 30th inst.; that the enemy’s main body was 
on the Neck; says that Mr. Farr is treated with great contempt by 
the British officers who oblige him to work with the fatigue parties. 
Another deserter says Clinton is wounded in the hand, and Corn- 
wallis in the head; that he has heard several of the British officera 
say they almost despair of being able to take Charlestown. [Moses 
Youne-| 


“2d April. The enemy very busy on Saturday night with boats 


in Ashley river, supposed to be sending stores and provisions from 
James’ Island to the army on the Neck. Same night they opened 
their trenches at the distance of about 1000 yards from our lines. 
Another deserter says they have sixteen 26 pounders ready to mount 
there.” [Moses Young. | 

“2d April. Foggy morning—the enemy very busy the two last 
nights throwing up their works and entrenchments, which are seen 
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this morning very plain from our lines. One redoubt is nearly oppo- 
site our nine gun battery on the right of the horn-work, and another 
a little to the left of the horn-work, about 1000 yards distant. Their 
shipping lie off the bar very quiet. Our allowance of beef shortened, 
and sugar ordered in lieu thereof. Guard altered, &c.” [McIntosh.] 

“2d April. On the night of the first to the 2d inst., the enemy 
erected three works, about half a mile from our lines. We fired a 
few shot at them, I believe, with very little effect.” [John Lewis 
Gervais. 

“3d April. This morning, another work appeared to their right, 
towards Ashley river about Cannon’s place. A deserter came in 
also, who reports that the day of the skirmish, Lord Sinclair was 
mortally wounded.” [John Lewis Gervais. 

“3d April. This morning the battery (F) was discovered upon a 
height at Hempstead; a battery of four pieces was constructed on 
our right to oppose that of the enemy; from which, as from all the 
others, a continued firing of shot and bombs was kept up the follow- 
ing night along the lines.” [De Brahm.] 

“3d April. Though our cannon have been continually playing 
upon the enemy since Friday night, it does not seem to retard their 
works; they are busily employed day and night in completing the 
two redoubts above mentioned, and erecting another on our left, 
nearly opposite battery No. 4, about the same distance with the 
others from our line.” | McIntosh. 

“3d April. Mr. Seagrove arrived on Monday, with an account 
that Gen. Woodford’s brigade was at Camden, on Wednesday, the 
29th March, and would be within 40 miles of town on Monday even- 
ing.” [Moses Young.] 

“Capt. Whipple dined with Col. Laurens, and proposed that he 
should be authorized to take an exact account of the quality and 
quantity of provisions in Charlestown, for which purpose he would 
take with him the pursers of the fleet; offered to lay a bet that we 
had not salt provisions for 40 days. 38 of his own crew now in the 
hospital; 2 of them died yesterday.” [ Moses Young: | 

3d April. The enemy are now before our lines, and throwing up 
works very fast. They have four redoubts abreast finished ; one at 
the broad road at Watson’s; one at Hampstead, where St. Edmond 
Head’s house stood ; and one between these two ; another they have 
on our left, near Cuming’s point. I suppose, to-night, they will have 
one where Taggart’s house stood. We began to cannonade them 
yesterday and shall continue every day. Their batteries are not yet 
epenes s but I suppose to-morrow or next day, they will begin. 

hen you will hear a great deal of noise, but there is very little 
danger from this sort of fighting. I hope the obstructions laid 
across our river, before the Exchange, will deter their shipping from 
coming up. We have established a hospital at Cainhoy Meeting 
House, for all those who are not able to do duty to repair to. I for- 
got to mention to you that the women walk out from town to the 
lines, with all the composure imaginable, to see us cannonade the 
enemy ; but I fancy when the enemy begin, they will make them- 
selves pretty scarce. We hada skirmish with the enemy on their 

approach to our lines. Col. Laurens commanded a corps of light 
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troops and fought them two or three hours. Several were killed 
and wounded on both sides, and was obliged to retire within the 
lines. Major Hyrne was wounded in this skirmish.” [Moultrie.] 

“4th April. This morning discovered to us the enemy’s battery 
very much injured.” ies Brahm. } 

“4th April. Several deserters came in to us within this three or 
four days past, who say that on Thursday last the enemy had up- 
wards of twenty men killed and wounded,—among the last was 
Lord St. Clair and a Lt. Col.; and that they were bringing their 
heavy cannon on the Neck. The cannonading from our batteries 
continues day and night. Two ten-inch and one seven-inch mortar, 
are removed from the Bay to play upon them. They are all this 
day hard at work, finishing their batteries, redoubts, and throwing 
up lines of communication. A sortie, to be commanded by Gen. 
Scott, Col. Clark, Lt. Col. Laurens, &c., was intended, but was not 
put in execution. Fine weather. The continental ship Ranger and 
the French ship, cannonaded the enemy’s works on our right, from 
Town Creek, which was returned by two 24 pounders from their 
field pieces. Wolf-pits begun, and additional works in the gorge of 
the horn-work.” [McJntosh. | 

“4th April. This morning another work appeared at the enemy’s 
left, at Hampstead, on a rising piece of ground. This obliged us 
to make a traverse opposite to it to secure our new lines near Liber- 
ty Tree. Our continental frigate, the Ranger, was sent up Town 
Creek to cannonade this work, but she made very bad shots. The 
enemy fired at her with field pieces, with more skill, hit her two or 
three times and obliged her to sheer off. Now an expedition was 
determined on, to send three armed vesssels to take them (the Bri- 
tish ) en reverse, whilst a detachment of the garrison, under command 
of Col. Laurens, were to endeavor to take possession of this work 
and destroy it. During the afternoon we kept a brisk fire at their 
works and threw a few shells at them. But the wind being contrary, 
the vessels were not got up after sunset, which I am afraid will frus- 
trate the intended expedition altogether; at least it will render it 
more precarious to-morrow. Luckily the enemy’s shipping is not 
come up yet. The wind has been westerly all day.” [John Lewis 
Gervais. | 

4th April. Tuesday morning, (4th) the Ranger was ordered up 
Cooper river to discover the situation of the enemy’s battery on 
Hampstead Hill, upon which depended the propriety of a sally from 
our lines, (against that work) of 500 men, who were held in readi- 
ness to act as soon as a certain signal should be made by Captain 
Simpson. When he got within the reach of the enemy he began to 
fire, and a very heavy cannonade commenced from our lines. This 
was continued until the Ranger received a shot in her bow froma 
field piece brought to the side of the river by the British troops. 
She then returned, and Major Clarkson, who was sent in her by the 
General, reported that the enemy’s work on Hampstead Hill was 
enclosed; the intended sortie was laid aside. The cannonade was 
renewed from our lines and continued without intermission all Tues- 
day, principally directed against the Hampstead battery, which was 
very much damaged, and the embrazures, 7 in number, destroyed. 
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We kept up the fire during the night, and prevented the enemy from 
bringing their guns to that place, as asserted by two deserters who 
came in about an hour before day. Mr. Dervil, a sensible officer of 
our navy is of opinion that the enemy only mean to amuse us on the 
Neck, until they land their troops from Wappoo under our batteries 
on Ashley river, where he thinks we are weakest. 800 Charlestown 
militia within the lines ; about 300 from the country. General Wil- 
liamson at Augusta with a very trifle of men. Col. Thomson.rais- 
ing men—has got 20. Col. Kershaw sent about 35 troops to town.” 
[ Moses Young. | 

“Sth April Last night the fire of our batteries was kept up as 
heretofore. The enemy’s galléy (G) approached the town and fired 
upon it all night. We began to dig wells in our fort and to close up 
the gorge of the horn-work.” [De Brahm.] 

“Sth April. Last night we fired a great deal, all night, and threw 
several sliells at tlhe enemy’s works; and saw, this morning, it had 
greatly damaged their work at Hampstead and had prevented them 
from erecting any new works. About 7 o’clock this morning, Tho- 
mas Horry, attending the negroes on the public works, received a 
contusion from a spent musket ball, from the works on their right, in 
his right shoulder. It was the first shot fired against the town. He 
thought at first it had only cut the cape of his great coat, but on in- 
spection it had drawn blood, was greatly swelled in the afternoon, 
and his arm grown very stiff. The enemy fired a few shots after- 
wards, without doing anydamage. The negroes were a little fright- 
ened at first, but they continued at their work. During the day we 
fired a few cannon shot at them, and threw some shells right into 
their works. Last night three deserters came in, who say our can- 
non did not kill many.” [John Lewis Gervais. ] 

“5th April. Last night che enemy carried on their approaches to 
Hampstead hill, upon which they erected a battery for twelve cannon, 
and a mortar battery a little in the rear of it; although we were an- 
noying them with our cannon and mortars. The enemy’s batteries 
on Wappoo Neck, and four of their gallies which came out of Wap- 
poo Creek into the stream of meee’ river for the purpose, cannon- 
aded the west side of the town briskly all night, without any other 
damage than shattering some houses, killing two horses at my quar- 
ters, and killing one man in King-street.” [MeJntosh. , 

“5th April. Very little firing from our lines on Wednesday (5th.) 
In the evening the enemy sent 2 galleys about two-thirds across 
Ashley river and began to cannonade about 9 o'clock, being ver 
dark. Their object seemed to be our battery No. 1, on Cuming’s 
Point, where the 3d South-Carolina Regiment is posted. Their 
shot were 24 and 32 pounders, and struck the following houses in 
town, viz: Mr. Ferguson’s, the General’s, Alexander Rose’s, Col. 
Merrian’s, Mr. Lowndes’s, the Magazine, Mr. Shubrick’s, Mr. Me- 
Queen's, a smal! house in King-street, near Mr. Wills’s, Mr. De- 
mong’s, a house in Horlbeck’s alley. one near Mr. Gervais’s. . . . 
Mr. Morrow. of the militia grenadiers was killed by a 24 pounder, 
as he stood at his own door in King-street, and one of Capt. War- 
ley’s men wounded in the shoulder. A few shot were returned by 
25° 
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Capt. Pines, from battery No. 2 on Cuming’s Point.” [Moses 
Young. ] 
“5th April. Last Wednesday night, 5th April, the enemy detach- 
ed 50 horse and 500 foot, to surprise our cavalry at Middleton’s 

lace; they went by — of Dr. Garden’s and came out at Tom 

mith’s; entered Col. Washington’s encampment with fixed bayo- 
nets, found the fires burning, but no troops. The Colonel had taken. 
the precaution to remove to the 23 Mile House, being apprehensive 
the enemy had received information of his situation from two desert- 
ers who left him the night before. The British, being disappointed, 
commenced their retreat, and Col. Washington sent a party of his 
horse after them, who picked up three of the enemy’s rear guard.” 
{ Moses Young.] 

“6th April. The fire of the batteries and the works continued as 
before. To-day the reinforcements under General Woodford ar- 
rived.” [De Brahm. ]| 

“6th April. The enemy approached from their centre redoubt, 
and erected a battery of five guns opposite, upon the angle between 
our batteries No. tl and 12. Our cannon and mortars played brisk- 
ly and were well directed, all last night and this day; and were 
doubly retorted upon us during the night from their gallies and bat- 
teries upon Wappoo Neck, as before. 

Gen. Woodford, with his brigade, came into the garrison from Ad- 
dison’s ferry, over Cooper river; and some North-Carolina militia 
under the command of Col. Harrington.” [McIntosh.| 

“6th April. Thursday, (6) Capt. Crawley’s galley was mantled 
with 2 guns, and in the night the enemy’s gallies again cannonaded 
us. The same night the enemy raised a covert way between their 
works on the Neck, as they also did some nights ago at Wappoo.” 
[Moses Young.] 

“6th April. Friday, at 10 o’clock, General Woodford’s brigade 
arrived in Charleston, consisting of about a thousand men,* very 
fine looking troops, the sight of whom made an amazing alteration 
in the countenances of the citizens who had almost despaired of 
their arrival. In the afternoon, the lines were manned, and a few 
de joie was fired {rom 13 pieces of cannon, followed by three huzzas 
from the troops. The Charleston militia were ordered trom the 
right of dur lines to take post on South Bay; the Virginia troops 
supplied their place. The enemy have not yet been able to mount 
a single gun on the Neck. The inhabitants very busy in throwing 
up banks of earth against their dwelling houses to secure them from 
the British shot. The wind fair for the enemy’s shipping. Col. 
Laurens surprised that the British Admira] does not make use of 
the present opportunity. . . Two horses belonging to Gen. McIntosh’s 
aids, killed last Thursday night. Capt. Warley tells me that a few 
of the 3d regiment of South-Carolina, are in the small-pox on board 
the Hospital Ship; only five or six of the officers of that Regiment 
have had the disorder. The enemy strong in works at Wappoo, 
which, Col. Laurens says, is naturally very defensible, and they 
have been at great labor to preserve their communication between 


* About 700 says Moultrie —[Ed 
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the army on the Neck, and stores on James Island. The rein- 
forcement from the Northward [ Virginia, be it remembered] have 
had the small-pox. Mr. Owen’s wound healed up, but very painful, 
His late fatigue on the lines has hurt him much.” [Moses Seung: 

“6th April. Last night about 9 o’clock, the enemy began to can- 
nonade the town from four or five gablies and their batteries at Wap- 
poo Cut. They wounded one man. of the 3d regiment at the batte- 
ry at Cuming’s Point. The widow Pinckney’s house, Mrs. Elfe’s, - 

e corner of King-street, Thomas Shubrick’s apon the ‘ green,’ Col. 
Skirving’s near the Governor’s, received a shot each, and one 32Ib. 
ball fell in the Governor’s yard. The bullets whistled thick by my 
house, but I received no damage.” [John Lewis Gervais.] 

“7th April. Last night the enemy erected another work near 
Ashley river. About 11 o’clock they began a heavy cannonade 
from the same quarter as last night. They fired at least a hundred 
shot. They killed one man in King-street, a carpenter named Mor- 
row, just as he was going out of his house. Several houses were 
damaged by 24 and 32!b. shot; among them, Mr. Ferguson’s ; next 
to him, Gen. MeIntosh’s quarters, in which he had two horses killed; 
Mr. Lowndes’s house—he was at the lines; Daniel Horry’s houses 
enter bridges (7); Capt Stuart’s, Lenox’s, Thomas Fuller’s, and 
several others in King-street. The firing continued till about 3 
o’clock this morning. My house has again escaped.” [John Lewis 
Gervais.} 

“7th April. Very little fire from our hatteries last night, and 
none on the part of the enemy. The enemy has protonged the right 
of the first parallel. All our workmen employed in digging wells.” 
[De ied 

“7th April. This afternoon twelve sail of the enemy’s shipping 
passed Fort Moultrie, under a very heavy cannonade from the fort, 
which was smartly returned from each of the ships as they passed 
singly. One of them, a large store ship, ran aground in the Cove, 
and was blown up by her own people. One fifty and two forty-four 
gun ships, four frigates, two ships supposed to be transporte, a 
schooner and a sloop, anchored under Fort Johnson.—Ships remain- 
ed in Five Fathom Hole. The damage done the shipping is uncer- 
tain; but not a man hart in the fort.” [McJntosh.]} 

“7th April. The Virginians are now landing at Gadsden’s wharf, 
. . . » No doubt yau heard the firing yesterday. It was the British 
men-of-war, passing Fort Moultrie. They are now lying hy Fort 
Johnson. The fort has damaged them a little and obliged them toe 
burn one that got on shore. We cannot tell whether it is a man-of- 
war ora store ship, but we see the people from the fort are very 
busy in picking up their plunder.” { Moultrie.} 

“7th April. At half past 3 o’clock, the British fleet got under 
weigh, the Admiral in the Roebuck was the headmost ship, and the 
Renown brought the rear; the Romulus with four frigates and two 
smaller vessels in a line in the centre. Each of the ships gave the 
fort a broadside, and one of the frigates had her foretopmast carried 
away by a shot from the fort, which saluted them in very quick suc- 
cession, so that in a few minutes, both fort and passing ships were 
enveloped in smoke, No other visible damage done to the enemy, 
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and in about three-quarters of an hour from their weighing, they 
cast anchor again under Fort Johnson, thence extending towards 
Hog Island. The Roebuck was afterwards obliged to come upon 
acareen, A vessel, supposed to be a storeship, got aground about 
a mile and a half from the fort, upon which Col. Pinckney sent to 
Haddrill’s Point a couple of field pieces, which played upon her so 
quickly that the hands were obliged to take to their boats and then 
set her on fire. 

“This afternoon, Gen. Woodford’s brigade arrived in very good 
lime, for yesterday the time of the North-Carolina militia expired, 
and they refused to do any farther duty.” [John Lewis Gervais. ] 

“8th April. Last night, the enemy commenced a battery of six 
pieces. All our workmen employed in making traverses. A quar- 
ter of an hour before sunset, the English fleet passed Fort Moultrie 
under a heavy fire on both sides, and ondeanadl in a line near Fort 
Johnson. No person killed or wounded in Fort Moultrie. The fleet 
consisted of the following vessels—one of 50 guns, two of 40, four 
frigates ; two vessels armed ‘en flute’ and two other smaller ones. 
One of those armed en flute grounded on a bank called ‘the Green.’” 
[ De by ae 

“8th April. The cannonade from the garrison is continued night 
and day, to retard the enemy’s works; they are, notwithstanding, 
constantly employed carrying on their approaches, and finishing 
their batteries; and their batteries over Ashley river, and their gal- 
lies from Wappoo Creek, pay us in kind, especially at night. The 
Charlestown militia are ordered from the right of the lines to the 
South Bay, as formerly. Gen. Hogan takes their place in the lines; 
Gen. Woodford on his left, &c.” [McIntosh.] 

“8th April. Gen. Lincoln received no report from Fort Moultrie 
until the afternoon of Sunday, when Major Pinckney came up and 
informed that not a single man had been hurt, and but about ten of 
the enemy’s shot struck any part of the works. . . . Sunday after- 
noon, Capt. Crawley’s galley advanced upon the headmost ship be- 
longing to the enemy, and gave her several shot, which were re- 
a td briskly from the ship. The galley then retired.” [Moses 

oung. 


The British had now gone through all the preliminaries 
of investment. A single passage or two from Tarleton, 
will suffice to connect events in the chain of our narrative, 


“ The General and his engineers having fixed upon the point and 
mode of attack,a large working party broke ground, under cover 
of an advanced detachment, on the night of the Ist of April. Two 
large redoubts were thrown up within 800 yards of the American 
lines, and were not discovered before day break, when the fire from 
the town had very inconsiderable effect. The next evening another 
redoubt was added, and for five successive days and nights, the 
labor of artificers and soldiers was directed to the construction of bat- 
teries, which, on the 8th (April) were completed with artillery. . . . 
The Roebuck, Richmond, Romulus, Blonde, Virginia, Raleigh, 
Sandwich and Renown, weighed about one o’clock, and exhibited 
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a magnificent and satisfactory spectacle to the royalists, by steadily 
effecting their passage, under the fire of the American batteries, 
with the trifling loss of 27 men, killed and wounded. The Acetus, 
a storeship, grounded and was burnt. . . . The frigates now taking 
a position under James Island, blocked up the harbor, and Charles- 
town was debarred from all communication with the country, except 
in that quarter which faced the river Cooper.” [Campaigns. | 

“9th April. The vessel which grounded was abandoned and 
burnt by the crew iast night. This morning the commencement of 
a battery (L) appeared in front of our left. Our workmen employed 
as heretolore.” [De Brahm.| 

“9th April. e enemy last night carried on their approaches 
from their left redoubt, and threw up a battery for ten cannon against 
the angle of our advanced redoubt, or half moon battery, and the 
redan No. 7. Cannonading as usual, and some at their shipping at 
Fort Johnson, without effect. [McJntosh.] 

“9th April. A continued series of fatigues, hard duty and want 
of rest, incident to a besieged garrison, has been our lot in a very 
high degree for these ten days past... . The three Virginia regi- 
ments arrived here a few days ago, and wear the appearance of 
what they are in reality—hardy veterans. A salvo from 13 pieces 
of artillery and a Joud hurra, apprised the besieging army of this rein- 
forcement. Indeed they were eufficiently apprised of it by the ves- 
sels, eleven in number, coming down Cooper river with them. An 
opportunity was unfortunately given, by marching the whole corps, 
in regular order, to their encampments, to ascertain their precise 
number; which, not according with the expectations almost univer- 
sally entertained, may have been the occasion of several desertions 
which happened the same night... . . Extreme caution marks the 
conduct of Sir Harry. Even at Wappoo, there are lines of commu- 
nication between his works. ... To speak freely of our works, 
they cannot be considered in any other light than patch work,—no 
regular system can be traced. The enemy have discovered much 
judgment in the position they have taken ; for, till they had demon- 
strated the truth of the epithet given above, by fire, and our guns 
being brouglit to bear on their works, it would have [been] deemed 
heresy to have suggested this idea. Nothing could be more evi- 
dent than that a strong battery would be erected at Hampstead Hill; 
yet when it struck our sight in the morning, only two guns could 

e brought to bear. The error, or fault, had been attended to the 
day before, and a battery of three guns was then set about, 100 yards 
to the westward of the Indian Fort. These five guns have been 
almost incessantly employed, and have retarded this work of the 
enemy very considerably. Indeed, they have found more trouble 
there than any where else. Some shells have been thrown exceed- 
ly well into it... . As far as I can learn, there are covered ways, 
or lines of communication between all the British works on the Neck. 
They will summon, I apprehend, in a day or two. The answer is 
obvious. On the next night a bombardment will commence, and an 
incessant cannonade from all quarters, usher in the dawn of the im- 
portant day... . A-sortie was in contemplation a few days since. 
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The Hampstead battery was the object. Two ships were to co-ope- 
rate with Gen. Scott, who had the command. But, I think, very 
fortunately, the wind veering to the westward, prevented it being at- 
tempted. A very large body of troops (British) were within ten 
minutes run to reinforce the party, {sreehing at Hampstead) which 
could not be, of itself, less than 350. Judge then of the probable 
issue, more especially when you are informed [that] the eallyers 
were not volunteers or picked troops, but even some of our Charles- 
town militia were draughted for the service... . With respect to 
the issue of the siege, it would be presumptuous to give an opinion 
about it. Whatever side success favors, | am perfectly confident 
we will merit it. A blockade, regular approaches, and slow cautious 
movements, will be most favorable to the enemy, and they cannot 
but know it. An assault, even if successful, will cost them too dear, 
to be attempted.” [Thomas Wells, Jr.| 

“9th April. The present state of suspense is a state of hope, 
and well founded hope, considering the slow pe of the enemy; 
for, although they broke ground the night of the Ist inst. and com- 
menced at once with the first parallel, which they have supported 
with redoubts, there appear to be only two works destined for bat- 
teries ; one on our right, the other on our left; in a very imperfect 
state, and with unfinished communications. In the meantime, the 
Virginia line bas arrived; the remainder of Scott’s levies are at 
hand; our works are daily improving and strengthening ; in addi- 
tion to our abbatis, we have covered the whole front with wolf-traps 
which will remain an excellent defence against storm, after they 
have cleared away our abbatis by an incessant fire of artillery. 
Our obstructions in Cooper river are completed, which prevent the 
enemy from accomplishing the investiture. A body of North-Caro- 
lina militia, marching to our assistance, is ordered to halt at Cainhoy. 
Col. Malmedy is sent to take the command, and with an engineer to 
establish such posts as shall be necessary for the security of our 
communication. The ground is very favorable to our purpose, and 
has been already reconnoitred by Col. de Cambray. ... The enemy’s 
gallies, under cover of their ships, now ride at anchor near the 
ruins of Fort Johnson. If they attempt to force our obstructions, 
they will be bloodily handled. Gallies and other armed vessels 
lie within to prevent their detaching boats to cut the boom. If they 
attempt to go up Ashley river, the navigation is intricate, and they 
will have to run the gauntlet of a great many batteries, firing shot 
and shell, without being at all advanced ; for fons persuaded they 
will not attempt to anchor within reach of our cannon.” [ Col. John 
Laurens. 

“10th April. The works of the enemy more advanced. Our ne- 
groes employed in making a battery of five pieces in the redoubt 
(M) and the soldiers on fatigue in making traverses. This evening 
a parley was received from the enemy, demanding the surrender of 
the town. It was refused.” [De Brahm.] 

“10th April. Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot sent in 
a flag summoning the garrison and town to surrender. To which 
Gen. Lincoln immediately, and without consulting any one, sent 
them for answer that his duty and inclination led him to hold out to 
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the last extremity. This evening Capt. John Gilbank killed by ac- 
cident in Bottar’s (?) battery.” | McJntosh.} 


See Moultrie for the summons and the answer. Tarle- 
ton describes the defences of Charleston, on the land side, 
as consisting 


“Ot a chain of redoubts, lines and batteries, extending from one 
river to the other, and furnished with eighty cannon and mortars ; 
the front works of each flank, strengthened by swamps, originating 
from the neighboring rivers, and tending towards the centre, through 
which they were connected by a canal passing from one to the other. 
Between these outward impediments and the redoubts were two 
strong rows of abbatis; the trees roy | buried slanting in the earth, 
with their branches facing outwards, formed a fraise work against 
the assailants; and these were farther secured by a ditch double 
picketted. In the centre, the natural defences were inferior to those 
on the flanks. To remedy this defect, and to cover the principal 
gate, a horn work of masonry had been constructed, which, being 
closed during the siege, formed a kind of citadel. . . . Ships, with 
chevaur de frieze, connected by spars and booms, were employed to 
block up the channels, and piles and pickets were fixed in the ground 
at all the landing places to prevent any debarkation from boats. 
The whole extent was likewise covered by batteries formed of earth 
and palmetto wood, judiciously placed; and mounted with heavy 
cannon.” [ Campaigns, ¢c. | 

“11th April. Our batteries kept up a great deal of fire last night. 
The enemy had repaired his batteries and mounted some cannon. 
Finished the battery (M) in the redoubt. Our workmen employed 
in making traverses and strengthening the profiles of some works. 
This evening Major Gilbank was accidentally killed in making some 
experiments with shells.” [De Brahm.] 

“11th April. The enemy use double diligence now in completing 
their works and mounting: their cannon; whilst we ply them with 
our cannon and mortars as usual; and they, from their gallies and 
batteries west side of Ashley river, in return.” [McIntosh.] 


Tarleton says: “On the rejection of the summons, the 
batteries were opened and soon obtained a superiority over 
those of the town.” In a note, he says they were opened 
the next day after the rejection of the demand for surrender. 


“12th April. Very little firing last night. The enemy had more 
cannon mounted. The workmen employed as before. Our sailors 
employed in elevating the parapet near ‘Exchange battery,’ (O) 
and making embrazures to it. At 12 o’clock, M. three shallops 
passed Fort Moultrie and joined the fleet, although fired upon ail 
the time by the fort.” [De Brahm.] 

“12th April. The same as yesterday on both sides. It is said 
several flat-bottomed boats were hauled on land, by the enemy, 
across ‘the Neck,’ from Ashley to Cooper river. This day, Gen. 
Lincoln sent for the general officers to his marquee, and presented 
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a letter to them directed to Gov. Rutledge,—which they all signed, 
signilying their opinion, in support of the General’s (already given) 
that the Governor, and part of the Council, at least, ought to leave 
the garrison, for many substantial reasons.” MeIniosh| 

“13th April. Very litte firing last night. This morning the ene- 
my’s battery (I) was finished ; those marked (I) and (L) not quite. 
The trenches (A and B) extended. This morning, at 9 o’clock, 
the enemy opened his batteries, firing bombs, carcasses, red hot 
balls, which was returned with all our force from the batteries. 
This lasted about two hours, when the firing abated on both sides, 
till about 5 o’clock, when all the fire was on the side of the enemy. 
We had one 18 pounder dismounted, and two houses burnt. Our 
workmen employed as before.” [De Brahm.] 

“13th April. On Thursday, (13th) about 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the enemy opened their batteries against the town. About 12 
o’clock, I left it with the Governor, Col. Pinckney and Daniel Huger ; 
it having been determined, some days before, that we should leave 
Charlestown, to preserve the executive authority of the State, in 
case the town should be entirely blockaded. Gen. Gadsden is cho- 
sen Lt. Gov., and remains in Charleston with five of the Privy Coun- 
cil, more to satisfy the citizens than [because of] the propriety of the 
measure. When we left town, a child of Myer Moses, with its 
nurse, at Ansonboro’, were killed, and one man of Gen. Hogan’s 
brigade who would stay upon the ramparts asa bravado. The 
corner house where Mrs. Ball lived, and Daniel Legaré’s house, 
were burning when we left town. The fire took by accident: some 
negroes were boiling pitch, and when the cannonade began, they 
left the pitch which took fire. In the afternoon, it is reported Myer 
Moses’s house was burnt, either by a carcass or the bursting of a 
shell.” [John Lewis Gervais. | 

“13th April. All the general officers were called by Gen. Lin- 
coln to his quarters this morning, where he gave us the first idea of 
the state of the garrison, the men, provisions, stores, artillery, &c., 
in it; the little hopes he had of any succour of consequence, and 
the opinions of the engineers respecting our fortifications,—that they 
were only field works, or lines, and could hold out but few days 
more. With every information he could obtain of the numbers, 
strength of the enemy, &c., he was compelled to take up the idea of 
evacuating the garrison :—when, without hesitation, I gave it as my 
own opinion, that as we were so unfortunate as to suffer ourselves 
to be penned up in the town, and cut off from all resources,—in such 
circumstances, we should not lose am hour longer, in attempting to 
get the continental troops, at least, out—while we had one side open 
yet over Cooper river—upon whose safety, the salvation, not only of 
this State, but some others will (may probably) depend. The Ge- 
neral said he only desired (and which, I think, all the gentlemen 
seemed to acquiesce in now) that we should consider maturely of 
the expediency and practicability of such a measure, by the time he 
would send for us again; and the cannonade, mentioned this morn- 
ing, from the enemy, beginning, broke up the council sone te 
Gov. Rutledge and part of his council, went over Cooper river about 


12 o’clock this day. Between 9 and 10 this morning, the enemy 
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opened all their guns and mortar batteries at once, (being the first 
time they fired upon the town, or our lines, upon the front) and con- 
tinued a furious cannonade and bombarding, with little intermission, 
till midnight; their batteries from Wappoo playing upon the left 
flank of our lines and the town, at the same time, and their gallies 
from Wappoo Creek, during the night, as usual ; which we returned 
smartly from our lines, and we presume with good effect. A ser- 
geant and private from North-Carolina killed, and some women and 
children in town; the houses were much damaged and two were 
burned down near Gen. Moultrie’s, Ansonboro, by carcasses, of 
which they threw several from ten inch mortars. Their cannon are 
chiefly 24 pounders, opposite our lines, and 36 pounders upon Wap- 
poo; their mortars from 54 to (ten) thirteen inches. One embra- 
zure atredan No. 7, destroyed; and also a 26 pounder in the lat- 
ter dismounted, with some other smaller damages.” [ McIntosh. ] 

“14th April. A slow fire was kept up on both sides last night. 
The approaches of the enemy a little advanced. The enemy’s gal- 
lies (9) fired all night. He commenced another battery (N) oppo- 
site the town, on the banks of Ashley river.” [De aang 

“14th April. The enemy are approaching fast upon the right, 
and keep up an incessant fire from the small arms, cannon and mor- 
tars. A sergeant of North-Carolina killed by a cannon ball; also 
two matrosses of South-Carolina, and one of militia artillery (town) 
by two of our cannon going off while they were loading them. 
Capt. Hill says our horse were surprised this day at Monk’s Corner.” 
[ McIntosh. | 


“This was a shameful surprise,” says Moultrie. See 
Tarleton’s account of it; the effect of this disaster was to 
cut off all supplies from the garrison, and to enable the 
British to close effectually the only remaining outlet by 
Cooper river. 

“15th April. Fire from the batteries and works as before. The 
enemy had a bomb battery (P). Their second parallel commenced 
and manned by the chasseurs, who kept up a continued fire upon our 
lines.” [De Brake) 

“15th April. The enemy continue approaching fast on our right. 
Our mortars are ordered to the right to annoy them. A continual 
fire of small arms, cannon and mortars from the enemy. A batter 
of two guns opened by the enemy at Stiles’ place on James’ Island, 
which og mg constantly on the town; distance across 82 chain. 
Many of the enemy’s boats hauled over the Neck into Town Creek. 
Two of them, mounted with brass cannon, came down the creek 
this morning, and fired at the Rangerand Adventure.” [McIntosh.]} 

“15th April. We have accounts as late as the 15th, which was 
Saturday at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The enemy continued the 
cannonade, but did very little damage. There was no other house 
burnt, and only two men killed, of Woodford’s brigade, and one Lt. 
Campbell of the Georgia battalion.” [John Lewis Gervais.] 
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Tarleton writes : 


“Soon after the middle of April, the second parallel was car- 
ried within 450 yards of the enemy’s main works, new batteries 
were constructed, and all the communications were secured.” | Cam- 
paigns. | 
ms 16th April. In addition to his usual fire, the enemy opened his 
new battery (N). Last night we extended from our redoubt (M) a 
eounter-mine with a small parallel (C) whence we could return the 
fire of the enemy’s musketry. This evening one of our gallies as- 
cended Cooper river to a place where she enfiladed the English 
camp for several hours; which was briskly answered by field pieces 
trom the camp.” [De Brahm.]} 

“16th April. Two 18 pounders, a quantity of provisions and 
other valuable articles, were got out of the wreck of the vessel near 
Fort Moultrie. It is said the enemy attempted to land on Hobcaw 
Neck from two gun-boats, but were prevented by Col. Malmady 
(Captain Theus.) Cannonading, &c., on both sides, all day and 
night as usual. The new church steeple struck by a 24 |b. ball from 
James’ Island battery. Pitt’s arm broke off, &c. Major Hogg, with 
detachment of —— men, ordered over this night to Lempriere’e 
Point.” [McIntosh.] 


The statue of Wm. Pitt stood in the centre of the space 
between St. Michael’s Church and the Court House. Ac- 
cording to the tradition we remember to have heard, a 
shell struck the steeple of St. Michael’s, took off tl.e arm 
of the statue, and opened for itself a grave in the street, in 
which several men might have been buried. 


“17th April. The enemy enfiladed the town on all sides last night, 
and then threw a great quantity of bombs, sometimes from 15 to 20 
at once. We worked upon our counter-mine (C.) We received in- 
telligence from our detachment at Lempriere’s, that 1000 or 1500 of 
the enemy, under Gen. Lord Cornwallis, had passed Monk’s Cor- 
ner, Strawberry, Bonneau’s ferry and Wappetaw, and actually ar- 
rived within six miles of the said post. This morning the enemy’s 
second parallel was prolonged towards our left, supplied with bags 
of earth and full of chassetrs.” |De Brahm.] 

“17th April. An inhabitant of the town killed, and a woman 
wounded, in bed together. The approaches continued to the right. 
The enemy advanced their bomb batteries within 800 yards of our 
line.” [J arg 

“18th April. The enemy continues approaching fast, and firing 
from their*eannon, mortars and small arms. We advanced a smal! 
breastwork, nearly fronting the square redoubt, for riflemen, to an- 
noy the enemy in their approaches. Mr. Ph. Neyle, aid-de-camp to 
Gen. Moultrie, killed by a eannon ball; two men killed by small 
arms, and three wounded by a shell; a soldier of Col. Neville’s had 
an arm shot off by our own cannon, while he was sentry outside the 
abbatis ; also, two Frenchmen wounded—one lost a leg, and the 
other an arm. A twelve pounder burst in the horn-work, by which 
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two men were much hurt. The enemy do not now throw large 
shells as they have done, but showers of small ones from their mor- 
tars and howitzers, which prove very mischievous, especially on our 
right, where one man was killed, and two wounded, of the North- 
Carolinians. We hear that our cavalry under Gen. Huger were 
surprised near Monk’s Corner, and have been totally defeated ; that 
we lost between 20 and 30 killed and wounded ; among the former, 
Major Vernier of Pulaski’s legion—and 150 horses. About forty of 
the Virginians got in last night over Cooper river. A large party 
of the enemy marched up the country, crossed Wando river, and 
took post at{the church, Hobcaw Neck. Gen. Scott, with the light 
infantry, crossed over Cooper river to Lempriere’s before day this 
morning, in order to keep open the communication, if possible, as 
any fresh provisions we got was from that quarter—(with private 
orders to secure Wappetaw, an advantageous bridge, for the retreat 
of the army, &c.) Lt. Cols. Webster, Tarleton and Robertson are 
said to have commanded the enemy’s party who surprised our horse 
on the 14th inst., and gone over Cooper and Wando river after- 
wards ; they say 700 infantry and 300 horse.” [McJntosh.] 





The account of the surprise of the American horse was 
a greatly exaggerated one. The surprise was a wretched 
one, and resulted in the temporary dispersion of the com- 
mand. The chief losses fell upon Pulaski’s horse, com- 
manded by Vernier. The effect upon the fortunes of 
Charleston and the spirits of the besieged, was particularly 
unfortunate. 


“18th April. Fire from the batteries as heretofore, and a shower 
of musketry all day. This day, like the last, very rainy.” [De 
Brahm. 

19th April. Fire from the batteries as heretofore. This evening 
three of the enemy’s gallies descended from Wappoo, down Ashley 
river to the fleet, under a heavy fire from our batteries ; one lost her 
main-mast. This night the communication [D] is made from the 
battery of the French sailors (Q) to the town.” [De Brahm.] 

“19th April. The enemy continued their approaches to our right, 
within 250 yards of the front of the square redoubt; and began an 
approach from the left battery towards our advanced redoubt, or half 
moon battery, and moved some of their mortars into the latter. A 
considerable party of them showed themselves before our post at 
Lempriere’s this morning, but soon retreated upon giving them some 
cannon shot. Our party there was too small to pursue them. Gen. 
Scott mounted some men upon his own and other officers’ horses, to 
reconnoitre them and get intelligence ; and then, being sent for, set 
off for town to a council of war, which met this morning at Gen. 
Moultrie’s quarters, having attempted it repeatedly before at Gen. 
Lincoln’s, but as often interrupted so mnch that we could come to no 
determination, or do any business—(also to accommodate Col. La- 
mey, who was sick.) Besides the general officers at this council, 
Col. Lamey and Col. Beekman were called to it to represent the en- 
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gineer and artillery departments ; and Col. Simons, as commandant 
of the town military ; when the subject first proposed to be consi- 
dered upon the 13th inst., and several times since at our meetings, 
was again offered by Gen. Lincoln, and the returns of the army 
commissaries, provisions, &c., laid before the council, with charge of 
the greatest secrecy in that, as well as any determination that may 
be taken. Some gentlemen seemed still inclined to evacuation, not- 
withstanding the difficulty appeared much greater now than when 
formerly (first) mentioned, which was my own opinion also, and I 
proposed leaving the militia for the guards, &c., in garrison, until 
the continental troops left the city, but was carried against us by ar- 
guments of Col. Lamey, and for offering terms of capitulation. In 
the midst of our conference, the Lieut. Governor, Gadsden, happen- 
ed to. come in,—whether by accident or design, is not known—and 
Gen. Lincoln proposed that he might be allowed to sit as one of the 
council. He appeared surprised and displeased that we had enter- 
tained a thought of a capitulation, or evacuating the garrison, and 
(tho’) he acknowledged himself entirely ignorant of the state of pro- 
visions, &c., before; but said he would consult his council, and pro- 
mised that if it was determined by us to capitulate, he would send 
such articles as they required for the citizens of Charlestown, in an 
hour or two. 

“ Adjourned in the evening to Gen. Lincoln’s quarters, when Col. 
Lamey representing the insufficiency of our fortifications, (if they 
were worthy of being called so,) the improbability of holding out 
many days longer, and the impracticability of making our retreat 

ood, as the enemy were now situated, carried it for offering (trying 
First) terms of honorable capitulation first. The Lieut. Governor, 
with four of his council, Messrs. Ferguson, Hutson, Cattle and Dr. 
Ramsay, coming in a little after, used the council very rudely ; the 
Lieut. Governor declaring he would protest against our proceedings, 
that the militia were willing to live upon rice alone, rather than give 
up the town upon any terms,—and that even the old women were so 
accustomed to the enemy’s shot now, that they travelled the streets 
without fear or dread; but if we were determined to capitulate, he 
had his terms in his pocket, ready. ~Mr. Ferguson, on the other 
hand, said, the inhabitants of the town observed several days (some 
time) ago, the boats collected together to carry off the continental 
troops, but that they would keep a good watch upon us, (the army,) 
and if it was ever attempted, he would be among the first who 
would open the gates for the enemy, and assist them in attacking us 
before we got aboard. After the Lieut. Governor and Counsellors 
were gone some time, Col. C. C. Pinckney came in abruptly upon 
the council, and forgetting his usual politeness, addressed Gen. Lin- 
coln in great warmth and much the same strain as the Lieut. Gov- 
ernor had done, adding, that those who were for business required 
no council, and that he came over on purpose from Fort Moultrie, to 
prevent any terms being offered the enemy, or evacuating the gar- 
rison ; and, addressing himself to Col. Lamey, charged the engineer 
department with being the sole authors and promoters of any pro- 
posals, &c. I was, myself, so much hurt by the repeated insults 
given to the commanding officer in so public a manner, and oblique- 
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> a us all through him, that I could not help declaring, as it was 
ought impracticable to get the continental troops out, I was for 
holding the garrison to the last extremity; which was at once 
agreed to, except by Col. Lamey, whosaid we were already come to 
the last extfemity,—or if we were not of that opinion, desired to 
know what we called the last extremity. But it was carried with- 
‘ out other opposition to hold out, and we parted thie night. I de- 
sired a letter signed by Gen. Moultrie and myself on the 17th, might 
be destroyed, which was done before us.” [McJntosh.] 


The success of the defenders of the post of Lempriere, 
in driving off the party of British that first showed itself 
in the neighborhood, was perhaps a misfortune. It was a 
premature exhibition of strength which taught him caution, 
and saved him a disaster. On this point, ‘Tarleton ought 
to be an authority. He writes: 

“ A detachment of continentals from Charlestown, took possession 
of Lamprey’s Point, a peninsula on the east side of Cooper river. 
Col. Webster with the a part of his command, marched to- 
wards the Neck, (which the Americans had fortified with indefatiga- 
ble ardor, since their arrival) and in all probability would have ventur- 
ed an attempt to dislodge them, if a masked battery of eighteen 
pounders had not, fortunately for the English, opened upon a recon- 
noitering party ; which circumstance, together with the flank fire of 
a galley and an armed vessel, demonstrated the impracticability of 
the design.” [ Campaigns. } 

The council described above, was necessarily a stormy 
one. The citizens might well be indignant, that after be- 
ing buoyed up with assurances of the adequacy of their 
defences, the sufficiency of their provisions and material, 
for defence and siege, they should be told, when too late 
to remove their effects and families, yet at the very begin- 
ning of the bombardment, that defence was impossible. 
Of what calibre could the General and his engineers have 
been, who could blunder in this fashion. We have seen 
what Whipple said about the scarcity of provisions—what 
Timothy said about the sluggardliness of all proceedings, 
and what McIntosh says of the neglect to call a council 
of war, until it became necessary to say that the defences 
were worthless, and the provisions inadequate to the wants 
of the garrison. Gen. Moultrie, according to a private let- 
ter of Mr. Gervais, was the only general officer who ob- 
jected to capitulation. It was probably from him that the 
Lieut, Gov. (Gadsden) and C. C. Pinkney received a hint 
of what was in progress. “This step, it is added,” says 
Gervais, “had occasioned great discontent as well among 
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the regulars as militia, who wish to defend the place to 
the last extremity—are in high spirits, and so resolved as 
to offer to receive only half rations a day if necessary.” 


“20th April. Fire from the batteries as usual. This evening the 
ravelin (H) commenced in front of the Horn wall.” [De towed 
“20th April. This morning fourteen sail of shipping appeare 
off the bar, said to be a reinforcement to Gen. Clinton, having a fine 
day, cold and windy. Two of our magazines blown up by shells 
on Gibbs’ battery, on the right ; only one man hurt, but much other 
damage. This day Gen. Lincoln called a council of war again ; 
same members as yesterday, and the same subjects debated on. Col. 
Lamey still insisted upon the impossibility of holding out the garri- 
son much longer ; and a retreat seeming to him impracticable, pro- 

that honorable terms of capitulation should first be offered, 
which ibly might be accepted by Gen. Clinton ; or, if it did not 
succeed, that we might then attempt a retreat, if we thought it could 
be accomplished. The opposition now expected from the citizens 
of the town in evacuating it, in addition to the former obstacles we 
had in consideration—viz: a large party of foot and horse upon 
Wando Neck, and a number of the enemy’s boats hauled across 
Charleston Neck from Ashley into Cooper river, &c.,—induced the 
whole council to come into the Colonel’s proposal, and make the trial. 
I requested to be the last in giving our votes, upon which we parted. 

The enemy’s approach continues on our left; their mortars moved 
from the left battery into their approaches. An 18 pounder dis- 
mounted in Capt. Bottard’s battery, on our right. Four of the ene- 
my’s gallies that lay in Wappoo Creek, and came into Ashley river 
almost every night since 4th inst., went down about 9 o’clock this 
night to their shipping and Fort Johnzon, under a very heavy firing 
from all our batteries, west and south of the town. The enemy re- 
treated from Hobcaw across Wappoo bridge, &c.” [McIntosh.] 

21st April. Fire from the batteries as usual. This morning the 
enemy had commenced two batteries (R and S) near their second 
parallel.” [DeBrahm.] 

“2tst April. A flag sent from us to Gen. Clinton, requiring a 
truce for six hours, to consider upon terms of capitulation ; which is 
granted, and afterwards prolonged by messengers. 

“ The articles ths 0 and sent by Gen. Lincoln, were made out 
by himself and Col. Ternant, without his general officers ; but they 
were called in the evening to Gen. Lincoln’s tent, to consider upon 
Gen. Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot’s reply, which, after some 
hours spent in finding copy of the articles we sent out, was unani- 
mously agreed to be a rejection of the whole, and that a messenger 
should be sent out to inform them that they might begin firing again 
when they pleased. Which they did immediately, about nine at 
night, with greater virulence and fury than ever; and continued it 
without intermission till daylight,—and was returned smartly from 
the garrison. 

“The enemy opened two embrazures against our battery No. 4. 
A twelve pounder dismounted in redan No. 7. The killed and 
wounded lately are so many, that they cannot be ascertained. Cel, 
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Tinning, of North-Carolina, with his regiment of militia, about 200, 
came over from Lemprier’s, and joined my brigade.” |McIntosh.] 


Moultrie tells us that the council called by Lincoln, con- 
templated the propriety of evacuating the town by the 
troops; but it was found they had put off the question to 
a period when it was no longer an open one, The officers 
consulted were of opinion, that evacuation was unadvisa- 
ble, “ because of the opposition made to it by the civil au- 
thority and the inhabitants, and because, even if they 
could succeed in defeating a large body of the enemy 
posted in their way, they had not a sufficiency of boats'to 
cross the Santee before they might be overtaken by the 
whole British army.” A capitulation was recommended 
in preference. In other werds, lest the enemy should take 
us vi ef armis, we will surrender. Whether, without ca- 
valry, in which the British were not strong, they could 
have got to the Santee, is another question. 


“22d April. Fire from the batteries as usual, and more from the 
musketry than ever. This morning (21) a parley was sent the ene- 
my, and the answer returned about 9 o’clock in the evening.” | De 
Brahm. 

“22d April. Our ration this day ordered to be reduced to 3-4lb, 
of beef. Lieut. Col. Laurens, with his light infantry, to return from 
Lempriere’s to town, and resume his former post. The enemy keep 
up a heavy cannonade, and approach fast on our left, in front of the 
advanced redoubt, or half moon battery. Three men wounded, &c, 
They made several boyaux fron their second parallel.” [MoIntosh.]} 


From the manuscript journal of an unknown officer 
who calls himself a Subaltern, we have the following only 
partially legible paragraph : 


“Sent for by ..... to come to town without baggage. Arrived 
in the evening. Heavy firing from both sides. The approaches 
towards our works carried on briskly by the enemy. Much execu- 
tion done by their shells, which are thrown upon every part of our 
lines. The number killed and wounded difficult to be ascertained. 
From the 2Ist it was allowed there were fifteen lost each day from 
the continentals. ... . Alarm this night; the enemy approaching 
to our gate and appearing in column, as if intending astorm. A 
heavy cannonade from our lines. The soldiers on the right begin- 
ning to fire, itran through the ranks, and for a few minutes, one 
continued roar from the cannon and small arms. Sergeant ’ 
of Parker’s, killed by a shell this day.” an 

“22d April. Approaches continued on our left in front of the ad- 
vanced redoubt. The enemy kept up a heavy cannonade. Three 
men wounded.” [ Moultrie. 

“23d April. Fire from the batteries as usual. The enemy ex. 
tended the saps of his secand parallel.” [De Rrahm.] 
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“23d April. The enemy’s approaches continually carrying on 
upon our right and left; those on our right within 20 yards of our 
dam. A mortar moved from the right of Col. Parker’s encampment. 
About 8 at night, two deserters from the enemy. They confirm the 
report of a considerable reinforcement, part ornwallis with 2,500 
men) from New-York; that they detached ten companies of light 
infantry to go over to Haddrill’s Point; and say the enemy lost a 
number of men lately by our shells.” [McJntosh.] 


Tarleton writes : 


“A considerable corps of troops recently arrived from New-York, 
enabled Sir Henry Clinton to strengthen the detachment under 
Webster. The importance of the command, and the critica] situa- 
tion of the enemy, induced him to request Lieut. Gen. Earl Corn- 
wallis to direct the future operations of the army on the east side 
of Cooper river. The intention of Gen. Lincoln, in fortifying Lem- 
pear Point, seems to have been counteracted by the arrival of 

ord Cornwallis with additional troops, as it was evacuated soon 
after that event.” [ Campaigns. | 

“24th April. Fire from the batteries as usual. This morning at 
day break, a party of 200 men, under Col. Henderson, made a sortie 
upon the enemy’s works, which caused a general fire of musketry 
on both sides. The party returned in a little while with 12 prisoners. 
Our loss was one captain and one soldier killed.” [De Brahm. 

“24th April. A party of 200 men, detached from the Virginians 
and South-Carolinians, under the command of Lieut. Col. Hender- 
son, sallied out at daylight this morning, opposite the ‘half moon,’ 
or advanced battery, upon the enemy’s approaches and completely 
surprised them in their trenches. About 15 of them were killed 
with the bayonet in their ditches, and 12 prisoners brought off, 
seven of whom were wounded. The enemy attempted to support 
them, but were obliged to retreat upon our giving them some rounds 
of grape shot. The prisoners say Major Hall, of the 74th regiment, 
commanded them, but no officer was to be found. Capt. Moultrie 
killed, and two privates wounded, upon our side, in our retreat. The 
whole was done in a few minutes, without our party’s firing a single 

un, and in the greatest order. It is said Col. C. C. Pinckney and 

ieut. Col. Laurens assured Gen. Lincoln they could supply the gar- 
rison with plenty of beef from Lempriere’s Point; upon which the 
commissary was ordered to issue a full allowance again, as before 
the order of the 22d; but, unfortunately, the first and only cattle 
butchered at Lempriere’s for the use of the garrison, were altogether 
spoiled and useless, through neglect or mismanagement, before they 
came over. These gentlemen are said, also, to have some days past 
promised to keep the communication open on the Cooper river side, 
and besides beef, to send a sufficient number of negroes over to 
town for the works, which were much wanted. , (Kelley’s,) 





Lieut. Col. Laurens with the light infantry, and Col. C. C. Pinckney 
with the greater part (or almost the whole) of the first South-Caro- 
lina regiment, came into garrison this morning from Lempriere’s, 
and ordered into the horn-works, and to mount the post guard. Ma- 
jor Harris and 75 of his regiment North-Carolina militia, ordered to 
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Lempriere’s, under the direction of Col. Malmady, who, with Major 
Hogg, is left to command that post; and Lieut. Col. Scott, with — 
of the first South-Carolina regiment, and about — militia, to com- 
mand at Fort Moultrie. Col. Parker, of the Virginians, killed about 
eight this evening by a rifle ball, while looking over the parapet in 
the half moon battery ; two priyates killed also, and seven wounded, 
with others not known; having kept an incessant fire of cannon, 
mortars and small arms, on both sides.” | McIntosh.] 


Col. Laurens came in from Lempriere’s, and Col. Pinck- 
ney from Fort Moultrie, bringing with him the greater 
part of the Ist South-Carolina regiment which been 
stationed at the latter post. A small body of troops, was 
left to hold the fort, which might very well have been 
abandoned entirely. The passage of the enemy’s fleet 
had rendered it of little use, and the garrison was only ex- 
posed to capture. Garrison and guns should have both 
been transferred to the city defences, as soon as the British 
fleet had passed into the harbor. The journal of the un- 
known Subaltern, on the 24th contains the following : 


“24th April. At daybreak, Col. Henderson, Major Stephenson, 
and 200 men from Generals Woodford and Scott’s brigade, made a 
sortie on the enemy in the trenches. The assault was conducted 
with conduct and success. Our men attacked with the bayonet, 
killed about twenty, wounded near as many, and took twelve prison- 
ers. The enemy were discovered this night working near our half 
moon battery. Col. Richard Parker having reconnoitred them, re- 
turned to the battery to direct the fire, when the Yagers (Hessian) 
sending a platoon of rifles into the embrazure, * * * shot the 
Colonel * * * he died immediately * * * * His charac- 
ter is so well known, it need not be said how much he is regretted. 
Capt. Moultrie Ng orem killed at the sortie. Lempriere’s ferry 
evacuated by Col. Malmady ; retreat disorderly. Lost Lieut. Wor- 
sham of Russell’s regiment, and twenty privates of the Virginia 
line, who were left as a party to cover the embarcation of the rest. 
He and the party taken coming down the river. Pinckney’s regi- 
ment, which was stationed at Fort Moultrie, called to the garrison; 
three companies of * * * being left to defend that post, with 
some militia.” [Subaltern. 

“25th April. As usual. Last night, Col. Parker of the Virginia 
Line was killed bya musket shot.” [De Brahm.] 

“25th April. Between 12 and 1 this morning, a heavy fire of 
cannon and musketry from our advanced redoubt, and the right of 
our lines, occasioned (it is said,) by the enemy’s advancing in col- 
umn. It is certain they gave several huzzas, and abused us—call- 
ing us bloody dogs—being upon duty myself, and upon the lines all 
the night; but whether they were out of their trenches, is not so 
clear. It was forty or fifty minutes before I could Pet a stop to the 
waste of ammunition, until we could make sure of a proper object. 
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The enemy returned the fire smartly, and threw several light balls 
and carcasses into town. About two o’clock this afternoon, Lord 
Cornwallis, with about 3009 men, took possession of Mt. Pleasant, 
Haddrill’s Point, having crossed from Charlestown Neck over Coop- 
er river, to ——, last night. Three men wounded.” [McJntosh.]} 

“26th April. As usual. The enemy commenced his third paral- 
lel. Troops from a vessel and 4 gallies landed at Mount Pleasant 
and took possession of a battery of one piece, losing one galley in 
this affair.” [De Brahm. | 

“26th April. The small ship Lord George Germaine, and a 
sloop, joined the enemy’s fleet near Fort Johnson, after passing Fort 
Moultrie, at a great distance, with little or no damage. Some of 
the enemy’s ships remain below in Five Fathom Hole, and it was 
said, two of 74 guns lay off the bar. The Vigilant, Captain Brett, 
at Beaufort. 1e enemy pretty quiet yesterday and last night: we 
suppose they are bringing cannon into their third parallel. They 
are seen strengthening their approaches, and in possession of Mount 
Pleasant. Brigadier General Duportail arrived from Philadelphia, 
which he left the 3d inst. ; he says there was no prospect of our get- 
ting any reinforcement soon from our grand army,—Congress hav- 
ing only proposed to Gen. Washington (then at Morrisiown,) the 
sending the Maryland line. One man killed; Captain Goodwin of 
3d South-Carolina, and one private, wounded. The enemy began 
their third parallel.” © {McJntosh.] 


Our subaltern’s journal on this day, (26th) contains the 
following : 

“26th April. Much mischief done daily by the shells. Lieut. 
Philips, of Col. Russel’s regiment, killed in the haif-moon by a shell. 
Mr. Peter Lord, of the militia, killed at the same time. Circum- 
stances begin now to grow somewhat alarming, from the allowance 
of provision being curtailed. Strict search made in the houses of 
the inhabitants for this article. Some discovered, but inadequate to 
the supplies necessary. Soldiery, notwithstanding the many incon- 
veniences and fatigues thus suffered, are in high spirits.” 


Moultrie, on the same day, writes: “ As soon as General 
Duportail came into garrison and looked at the enemy, 
and at our works, he declared that they were not tenable, 
and that the British might have taken the town ten days 
ago. He wished to leave the garrison immediately, but 
Gen. Lincoln would not allow him, because it would di- 
spirit the troops.” A council of war was called to consider 
this unpleasant opinion of Duportail. Here it was pro- 
posed again, that the place should be evacuated and the 
continental troops privately withdrawn. But, says Moul- 
trie, “when the citizens were informed upon what the 
council were deliberating, some of them came into council, 
and expressed themselves very warmly; declaring to Lin- 
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coln, that if he attempted to withdraw his troops, they 
would cut up his boats and open the gates to the enemy. 
This put a stop to all thoughts of an evacuation.” 

27th April. De Brahm only reports “as usual.” Mce- 
Intosh gives a full report of the events of the day, his de- 
tails being confirmed, as is generally the case, by Moultrie, 
who seems, indeed, to have freely used this journal of 
McIntosh. 


“27th April. Last night, Col. Malmady, with his detachment, at 
Lempriere’s ferry, retreated in great confusion across the river, after 
spiking up four 18-pounders they left behind. About one in the af- 
ternoon, four of the enemy’s gallies, an armed sloop, and a frigate, 
moved down the river and anchored opposite and néar the mouth of 
Hog Island, after a very faint opposition from the cannon of Fort 
Moultrie. One of the gallies got aground, and was lost. Five mi- 
titia-men of James Island (Capt. Stiles’,) deserted last night in a 
boat. One private killed and five wounded. Tar barrels ordered to 
be fixed before our lines every evening, and burn all night, to pre- 
vent a surprise,—as the enemy are close to the canal, and keep up 
almost a continued running fire of smal! arms, night and day, upon 
us. A picquet of a field officer and 100 men, of my militia brigade, 
ordered every evening to Gadsden’s old house, to support a small 
guard of a sergeant and 12 regulars upon the wharf, in case of an 
attack by the enemy’s boats upon that quarter. Major Pinckney or- 
dered out on same duty.” 

“28th April. As usual. Last night our post at Lempriere’s wae 
evacuated, and taken possession of by the enemy to-day. It was 
not until this moment, that Charlestown was ee invested ; 
the English having possession [now] of James Island, Wappoo, 
Charleston Neck, Hobcaw Point, and his fleet anchored in the road- 
stead before the town.” [De Brahm.] 

“28th April. Two deserters from the enemy at Hobcaw brought 
over by our troops. We see the British flag flying at our late post, 
Lempriere’s. Major Low, and several supernumerary officers, quit- 
ted the garrison over Cooper river. The enemy very busy throw- 
ing up their third parallel, within a few yards of our canal, which 
is most plain is above 100 yards from our breastwork. 

“ Our fatigue hard at work enclosing the horn work. The few 
negroes remaining in town are obliged to be pressed daily, and kept 
under guard, as the masters, as well as the slaves, were unwilling 
they should work. Two privates killed; Lieut. Campaign, of North- 
Carolina, and two privates wounded.” [McIntosh.] 


A letter of this date (28th April) from John Lewis Ger- 
vais, at Georgetown, which is now before us, embodies a 
lively summary of events in Charleston, as they would be 
apt to traverse the country on.the wings of rumor. We 
only quote from this letter those portions which relate to 
the seeming or promised resources in other parts of the 
State. 
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“ During the course of this week we are in hopes we shall have 
1500 or 2000 men on the other side of the Santee. .. . By our last 
advices, Gen. Caswell was with 1000 men near Col. Thomson. Gen. 
Williamson was expected last Sunday at Orangeburg with 900 
men—say 600. Gen. Caswell’s second division was said to be at 
Camden; Col. Thomson was at Orangeburg with 200 men; and 
400 Virginia continentals—l believe Gen. Scott’s brigade,—were 
said to be at Nelson’s Ferry, and our horse at that place and at 
Murray’s Ferry. They are all ordered to rendezvous at Lanneau’s 
Ferry with all the militia that can be collected from Pedee, and 
Richardson’s former brigade; for he resigned long ago. We hope 
to throw a supply of provisions this week into Charleston—of rice, 
corn, flour and pork, by way of Fort Moultrie.” 


In the evening he writes with a changed aspect. “Ves- 
sels were to sail this morning with provisions for Fort 
Moultrie, . . . . butif our advices be true . . . all commu- 
nication must be atan end.” Here follows a summary of 
particulars already in our possession. He continues: 


“Light horse are expected here to day to refit, for they are not 
yet in a condition to face the enemy... They lost a number of sad- 
dles, pistols and swords, besides horses; yet Col. Washington will 
not <n it to have been a surprise. Col. White now commands all 
the horse. Major Vanderhost formerly in the first regiment, arrived 

yesterday from Col. Thomson, where he saw a letter from Gen. 
Villiamson, giving an account that Col. Pickens had been down 
with a party within five miles of Savannah, and had killed about 
sixty negroes in arms, and some white men with them, among 
whom were two overseers of Gov. Wright..... It appears that 
Gen. Williamson was at home and that the news of his approach 
was premature..... In some places the enemy have behaved 
very well to the inhabitants; in others, very ill. Some houses they 
plundered because there was nobody at home; others have been 
lundered because they were at home. It is said that Charles 
Prasimey"s family have been plundered of all their plate, linen and 
rovisions. Mrs. Butler, wife to the Major, had every thing taken 
rom her. He and John Deas hid in the swamp and got off. Gen. 
Huger and his aid, John Izard, were in the swamp from Friday 
morning, the day our horse were routed, till Monday. Gen. Huger 
is gone to his plantation in St. Mathews, very sick. It was along 
fast. . . . Col. John Harleston is taken prisoner at his own house.” 

“29th April. As usual. The enemy’s third parallel almost fin- 
ished, and ry OE. commenced, as likewise a redoubt (V) on 
our side.” [De Brahm.] 


“29th April’ The enemy’s third parallel nearly finished and re- 
doubt begun towards the middle of it, opposite the gate ; and another 
towards our left. Our hands began a retired redoubt on the right 
of the horn work. Gen. Lincoln informed the general officers pri- 
vately, that he intended the horn work asa place of retreat for the 
whole army, in case they were driven from the lines. I observed 
to him the impossibility of those who were stationed at the South 
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Bay and Ashley river, retreating there in such case; to which he 
replied, that we might secure ourselves as best we could. A heavy 
bombardment from the enemy during the night, and small arms 
never ceasing. A deserter from them says, they are preparing a 
bridge to throw over the canal. Capt. Templeton, of 4th Georgia 
regiment, wounded by shell, [ ‘of which he died.’ Moultrie.] Tattoo 
ordered not to beat. Col. Malmady ordered to deliver a written 
report of the evacuation of Hobcaw, &c.” 

“30th April. As usual.” [De Brahm.] “Gen. Lincoln re- 
ceived a letter from Gov. Rutledge, upon which he congratulates 
the army in general orders, for hearing of a large reiniorcement, 
that may open our communication again to the country, &c. The 
deserter yesterday, tells us the huzzas were from the enemy’s work- 
ing party, who thought we were sallying. The engineers, they say, 
ordered them when that happened to give three cheers and fall 
back upon their covering party; who, not having been apprized of 
it, received them as enemies,—in consequence of which, a conside- 
rable number of them were killed and wounded. He confirms the 
account of their receiving a considerable reinforcement from New- 
York, and says the last detachment to Hobcaw amounts to above 
two thousand; that they expect their shipping up to town every 
night, and are pee a weed number of fascines to fil] up the 
canal. Severe firing of cannon, mortars and small arms, continued 
on both sides. Lieut. Campaign and Ensign Hall, of the North- 
Carolinians, wounded badly, and Lieut. Philips, of the Virginians. 
Privates killed and wounded, not known—there are so many. 
iC} [ think it is this day that Gen. Lincoln called the general off 
cers together at his quarters, that Gen. Du Portail, who had viewed 
our fortifications, might give us his opinion respecting them and the 
state of the siege, which was in substance, much the same as Col. 
Lamey repeatedly expressed before—viz: that our works could 
only be called field lines, and could hold out but very few days, &c.” 
[ McIntosh. ] 


May 1. De Brahm writes of the three first days of 
May, that all goes on “as usual.” “Our hospital ship 
taken by the English and carried higher up the river.” 


“May 1. Our fatigue employed in erecting another redoubt on 
the left of the horn work, and completing. These new works in- 
tended for a retreat in case of necessity. The enemy appear to be 
about another battery, their third parallel, opposite No. 12 on our 
right. Five men deserted last night from the gallies which yet re- 
mained in Wappoo Creek; the many risks they ran in the attempt, 
is astonishing. A very smart bombardment kept up during this 
day. Capt. ‘Mumford, of North-Carolina, wounded by a musket 
ball, and Mr. P. Lord, a volunteer, [in the continental artillery] 
killed yesterday by a shell.” [McJntosh.] 


Moultrie, on the same day, gives us quite a lively pic- 
ture of the exhaustion and exposure consequent upon the 
incessant duties of the besieged. “Mr. Lord and Mr. Bas- 
27 VOL. XIV.—No. 28. 
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quin, two volunteers, were sleeping upon a mattress toge- 
ther, when Mr. Lord was killed by a shell falling upon 
him; and Mr. Basquin, at the same time, had the hair of 
his head burnt, yet did not wake ‘till he was called upon. 
The fatigue in the advanced redoubt was so great that, 
for want of sleep, many faces were so swelled they could 
scarcely see out of theireyes. I was obliged to relieve 
Major Mitchell, the commanding officer. They were con- 
stantly on the look out for the shells that were continually 
falling among them. It was by far the most dangerous 
post on the lines. On my visit to this battery, not having 
been there fora day or two, I took the usual way of go- 
ing in; which was a bridge that crossed our ditch, quite 
exposed to the enemy. In the meantime they had ad- 
vanced their works within 70 or 80 yards of the bridge, 
which I did not know of. As soon as I had stepped upon 
the bridge, an uncommon number of bullets whistled 
about me. On looking to my right, I could just see the 
heads of about 12 or 15 men firing upon me from behind 
a breast-work. I moved on and got in. When Major Mitchell 
saw me, he asked me by which way I came in. When I 
told him—‘ over the bridge’—he was astonished, and said, 
‘It is a thousand to one, sir, that you were not killed. We 

have a covered way to go out and in.’ I stayed in this 
battery about a quarter of an hour, to give the necessary 
orders; in which time we were constantly skipping about 
to get out of the way of the shells thrown from their how- 
itzers. They were not more than one hundred yards 
from our works, and throwing their shells in bushels in 
our front and left flanks.” John Lewis Gervais writing 
fiom Georgetown, on the Ist May, says,—“I believe there 
are about 800 stands of arms here; but more than that 
number will be wanted to arm the South-Carolina and 
some of our own militia. If we had arms enough, I cer- 
tainly should be of opinion to arm as many blacks as 
were willing to engage.” This opinion of one of the Pri- 
vy Council of South-Carolina, at a moment of greatest 
peril, shows no such fear of our “peculiar institution,” as 
our eastern brethren constantly intimate that we entertain. 
At that time the danger would have arisen from the great 
number of the slaves being of the African race—a race 
peculiarly brutish and capricious. The negroes of the 
south now, are almost wholly natives of the country. The 
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opinions of Gervais were entertained by many others, and 
the measure was recommended by Gen. Greene. But 
they were not an efficient race in battle. The British 
uniformed some three hundred of them, and found no pro- 
fit in it. Besides, they were most needed for agricultural 
purposes, by both parties. The negro laborer of Carolina 
fed the troops of both armies as well in Georgia as Caro- 
lina, during the last three years of the war. 
Thomas Bee writes from Newbern, N. C., (May 1.)— 


“The Legislature now sitting, seem anxious to give us every as- 
sistance. They have resolved to raise and forward 6000 men to 
the assistance of our State ; but this will be a work of time. I have 
suggested to the Governor, that 1 or 2000 pushed on in the course 
of three or four weeks, will be of the greatest consequence; and 
he thinks he will be able to effect this in that period. Accounts 
from the northward, mention the Maryland line, under Gen. Small- 
wood, about 1600 men, as having crossed Chesapeake Bay on their 
way to South-Carolina.” 

“2d May. Last night the enemy made a ditch on the right to 
drain our canal. A number of men killed and wounded the last 
three or four days, which cannot be ascertained. 

“A general monthly return ordered to be made, with account of 
the killed, wounded and deserted, since 1st April. 

“ A nine pounder burst in battery No. 12; and a quantity of fixed 
ammunition blown up by accident in batteries No. 10 and 12. 

“It is said the enemy throw shells at us, charged with rice and 
sugar. 

“ Lieut. Col. Smith, of town militia, with a party to press negroes 
for the works, if possible.” [McJntosh.] 


According to tradition, it was not rice and sugar with 
which the shells of the British were thus ironically charged, 
but wheat flour and molasses. An inscription addressed 
it “to the Yankee officers in Charleston,” [our Eastern 
brethren must remember that ‘ Yankee,’ in the European 
mouth, applied to all the Americans—Lincoln and Whipple 
were probably the only two of Yankee nurture that were 
in the city,] and courteously informed them that it con- 
tained a supply of the commodities of which they were 
supposed to stand most in need.” The spirit of the garri- 
son was still good. They could still jest above the vol- 
cano. Having ascertained that the shell was sent them 
from a battery which was manned by a force entirely 
Scottish, they emptied the shell of its contents, and, filling 
it with lard and sulphur, threw it back to their courteous 
assailants, with the same inscription which originally ac- 
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companied it. Garden says: “It was understood after the 
siege, that the note was received, but not with that good 
humor that might have been expected, had it been consi- 
dered as a jeu d’esprit, resulting from justifiable retaliation.” 

“They were mis-informed,” says Moultrie, “if they sup- 
posed us in want of rice and sugar.” Of the latter article, 
indeed, the allowance was exceedingly liberal, and furnish- 
ed to the troops in such quantities, by way of supplying 
the want of other articles, that one of their favorite amuse- 
ments, was to pursue the spent hot shot of the enemy, in 
order by flinging the sugar upon the ball, to convert it into 
candy. 

On this date, (2d May) Gervais writes from Georgetown : 

“ We had an alarm here yesterday. It was said the enemy were 
at Durand’s on Wambaw. It seems a party of 25 men had been on 
Santee near Dupre’s ferry. Gen. Caswell is at Lanneau’s with 
continental and militia, 800 or 900 men ; a force sufficient, I am sure, 
if properly disposed,—to prevent 2 or 3000 from crossing that river ; 
and this place may be secured till Charleston falls.” 

“3d May. Cannonading, bombarding and continual firing with 
small arms, as usual, on both sides. Our citizens employed fetching 
pickets, &c.” [McIntosh] 

“4th May. Our rations reduced to 6 oz. of meat, and bad 
enough. Coffee and sugar allowed the soldiers with their rice. The 
enemy appear to have possession of our battery on the end of Gads- 
den bridge, leading to Fort Moultrie. Fire from the enemy’s cannon 
slack, but they do not spare shells or small arms. Our hospital ship 
carried away.” [McIntosh.]} 


De Brahm again includes the events of three days in his 
memoranda—the 4th, 5th and 6th. “'The enemy,” says 
he, “ employed in making three batteries (W. X. Y.) upon 
his third parallel, and we to make two redoubts (Z. U.)” 

5th May. “From all appearances,” says Moultrie, 
“Fort Moultrie is in the hands of the enemy. A British 
flag is seen flying on the staff.” The subaltern officer, un- 
known, whose journal may now be employed to supply the 
place of that of Gen. McIntosh, (which closed with the 
item of the fourth of May,) confirms the intelligence. He 
says: 

“5th May. Fort Moultrie sur. :ndered to the British forces. This 
fort by many people was deemed impregnable, yet the want of pro- 
vision, and the weakness of the garrison, obliged it to surrender :— 
greatest part of the regiment which was posted there, being ordered 
to reinforce the town. Lt. Col. Scott, of South-Carolina, command- 
ed the fort at the surrender. This affair damped the spirits of the 
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citizens, though not of the All communication between the 
city and country was now cut off; and the garrison and citizens en- 
tirely dependent on their own stores, which were exhausted to a few 
days short allowance. Some days before this accident, Col. Mal- 
mady having no command, and being somewhat disagreeable to the 
garrison in siya ee we of the affair at Lempriere’s, was advised to 
quit the town while there was a probability of ty He set 
out in a boat, accompanied by Edward Rutledge, Esq., late a mem- 
ber of Congress, who had served till this time of the siege with re- 
putation, as Captain in the Charlestown artillery. There were also 
a the boat) two men of suspected characters. They were taken 

y the enemy. Upon landing, Malmady attempted to escape ; meet- 
ing with a negro. he desired him to pilot him clear of the British 
camp. The negro, intending to do the enemy a favor, conducted 
him close to their lines, which Malmady perceiving, drew on him 
and cut him several times; the negro closed with him, and drawin 
a knife, wounded him so * * that we hear he is since dead. 
The average of the killed each day amounted to fifteen, by shells, 
shot, &c.” 

Fort Moultrie was given up without firing a gun. In- 
deed, resistance was now idle. ‘Tarleton writes that, in 
pursuance of intelligence which gave the Admiral a full 
knowledge of the condition of the post, “ he landed a bod 
of seamen and marines, under the command of Capt. Hud- 
son, to attempt the fort by storm, on the west and north- 
west faces, whilst the ships of the squadron battered it in 
front, The garrison, consisting of continentals and militia, 
to the amount of 200 men, seeing the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed, and sensible of the impossibility 
of reliet, accepted of the terms offered by a summons on 
the 7th May, and by capitulation surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war.” But the fact is, the supplies were cut 
off. Good fight might have been made, but the blockade 
was complete, and the garrison must have perished by 
starvation. 

“6th May. This day Sir Henry Clinton sent proposals of surren- 
der to us, beginning with a preamble, that it proceeded from his hu- 
manity and desire to spare the effusion of blood. Council of gene- 
ral and field officers called. Governor and Council also to be con- 
sulted.” ~“_y 

“6th May. The besieging army finished their third parallel, 
which they had carried close to the canal, and by a sap pushed to 
the dam which supplied it with water on the right, drained it in se- 
veral parte to the Eottom. On the 6th and 7th of May the artillery 
was mounted in the batteries of this parallel. and the traverses and 
communications were perfectly completed. Thus enc!osed on every 
side, and driven to its last defences, Sir Henry Clinton wishing to 
preserve Charlestown from destruction, and to prevent that effusion 
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of blood which must be the inevitable consequence of a storm, open- 
ed a correspondence on the 8th with General Lincoln for the purpose 
of a surrender.” [ Tarleton.]} 


The 7th May was distinguished by a disaster; the par- 
tial destruction of the principal magazine of the garrison, 
by the bursting of a shell. This magazine stood behind 
St. Philip’s Church. Moultrie had the powder removed 
(10,000 Ibs ) to the north-east corer of the Exchange, 
where it was bricked up, and where it remained undiscov- 
ered by the British, during the long period while they held 
the city. 


“7th May. Negotiations continued. Various conjectures con- 
cerning the acceptance or rejection of our proposals.” [ Subaltern. | 

7th May. As usual. This morning at 8 o’clock, Fort Moultrie 
capitulated. A sixty gun-ship joined the English fleet.” [De Brahm. ] 

7th May. The conditions demanded by the American comman- 
der, being deemed higher than he had a right to expect from his 
present situation, they were rejected and hostilities renewed.” 
{ Tarleton. | 

“Sth May. As usual. Another redoubt (C) was commenced 
last night in rear of our left line. This morning the enemy sent a 
parley again to demand the town. The truce was prolonged 
throughout the whole day. In a council of war composed of all the 
officers of the general staff, it was resolved by a majority of votes, 
to propose a capitulation.” “—[De Brahm.] 

“8th May. A second summons from Sir Henry Clinton inform- 
ing us of the fall of Fort Moultrie, and that the remains of our cav- 
alry were cut to pieces the day before yesterday. The embrazures 
of the enemies batteries in the third parallel opened last night. Our 
meat quite out; rice, sugar and coffee served out.” [ Moultrie. ] 

‘8th May. Truce contained till 8 o’clock in the evening, Our 
proposals were rejected, and hostilities commenced at the time above 
mentioned. * * * Although it was * * * that the subsis- 
tence of the garrison must depend entirely upon what rice was con- 
cealed in town by the inhabitants, for private (use,) and this quan- 
tity known to be but small; yet some persons were clear for opposi- 
tion, and insisted upom such terms as they were certain weed not 
be complied with, yet ignorant of the most distant means of succor 
or resource. These people, consisting chiefly of those who were pos- 
sessed of property in the town, joined only by two continental land 
and one naval officer, outweighed the Council, and renewed the fire.” 


[ Subaltern.] 


The fire was not renewed before the 9th of May, though 
our subaltern, in a sentence which we omit, describes it as 
having followed the same day and being continued with- 
out intermission the whole night. There are several small 
contradictions among our several journalists, in their dates, 
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arising no doubt from their making the record the day after 
the event, and forgetting toantedate. When the fight was 
resumed, we are told that it began with three vigorous 
cheers from the batteries of the besieged ;—though Moul- 
trie mentions, that while the flags were passing between 
the two armies, the militia assuming the affair to be quite 
settled, retired to the town, leaving the works quite unde- 


fended. 


“9th May. The enemy had cannon mounted in the battery of 
his third parallel. Note——That it was for the purpose of mount- 
ing these cannon that the English proposed the truce, I do not pre- 
tend to say; but this much is certain, that, had it not been for the 
truce, it would have been a very laborious and dangerous job, and 
almost impracticab!.” [De Brahm.} 


That the British presumed to add to their works o1 
equipment during a state of truce, was a violation of all 
military rule, and should have justified an instant resump- 
tion of the fire of the garrison, That the thing was so 
managed, argues a most gross remissness and indifference 
in the officers of the garrison, We have this fact from 
no other authority. 


“9th May. The two commanders not agreeing upon the terms o! 
capitulation, the siege commenced this evening at 9 o’clock, with 
greater warmth than ever.” [De Brahm. | 

“9th May. Hostilities continued, Orders for the purchasing 
commissary to seize every steer and cow in town, for the use of the 
garrison, 

“Warm fire from the enemy this day. Their approaches are 
now so near, as to do certain execution with their musketry. Above 
twenty men killed this day. Soldiers, more active than the com- 
missary, drive the cattle into the range of the shells, where some 
are killed, which they soon divide; an agreeable repast, after some 
days want of meat. Since the approaches of the enemy became 
so alarming, tar barrels were lighted every night near the abbatis. 
in order to discover their advances should they attempt to storm. * 
* * * * Whispered this night that the inhabitants of the town 
(militia) were framing a petition to Gen. Lincoln, begging of him 
to accept the terms offered by Gen. Clinton; at the same time 
many of them refused to do further duty. The allowance of provi- 
sions consisted now of a little coffee, sugar and rice. [Subaltern.] 

“9th May. The batteries on the third parallel were then opened, 
and by the superiority of the fire, both of artillery and small arms, 
the British troops were enabled to gain the counterscarp of the out- 
work which flanked the canal; which they likewise passed, and 
then pushed on their approaches directly towards the ditch of the 
place.” [ Tarleton. 

“9th Mey. When the enemy’s third parallel was completed, we 
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had sand bags placed upon the top of our lines for the riflemen to 
fire through. The sand — were about two feet long and one foot 
thick ; we laid down first, two of them, three or four inches, one 
from the other, and a third was laid upon the top of the two, which 
made a loophole for the riflemen. The British followed our example, 
— men were killed and wounded through these holes.” | Mowl- 
TU. : 

The Americans were in the habit of drawing the fire 
of entire companies, by simply elevating a hat upon a 
sword or bayonet above the parapets, when so near were 
the assailants, so vigilant, and such good shots,—particu- 
larly the German yagers,—that it would be instantly rid- 
dled with bullets, But the struggle was drawing to a 
close. he rejection of the terms offered by Clinton, left 
both parties free to commence the conflict by 8 o’clock in 
the evening. Moultrie says: “We remained near an 
hour silent, all calm and ready, each waiting for the 
other to begin, At length we fired the first gun, and im- 
mediately followed a tremendous cannonade, About 180 
or 200 pieces of heavy cannon were discharged at the 
same moment, The mortars from both sides threw out 
an immense number of shells, It was a glorious sight to 
see them, like meteors crossing each other and bursting 
in the air, It appeared as if the stars were tumbling 
down. The fire was incessant almost the whole night ;— 
cannon balls whizzing, and shells hissing continually 
amongst us; great guns bursting and wounded men groan- 
ing along the lines, It was a dreadful night, It was our 
last great effort, but availed us nothing.” 

“May 10, As usual,” says De Brahm, Our Subaltern 
is more communicative, 


“ Militia abandon the lines, and cannot be prevailed upon to join, 
Cannon entirely deserted. Two pieces in the half moon dismounted, 
and one unfit for use, This battery unable tomake * * * * * 
Circumstances alarming. Capt. Valentine Peyton, firing a cannon 
which was deserted, and in front of which the enemy were work- 
ing uncovered—shot through the head—died almost immediately, 
much lamented. Adjutant Ferrell killed by a shell. At 4 o’clock 
this afternoon, a flag was sent from us to desire a negotiation with 
the enemy. The militia were now convinced they were deceived 
in their conjectures of the quantity of provision and other stores, 
and sincerely desired the acceptation of terms.” 

“May 11. As usual. The enemy’s trenches were extended 
under the abbatis of the advanced battery (F). This afternoon, a 
parley was sent to the enemy to propose fresh terms of capitulation,” 
[De Brahm.] 
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“May 11. The negotiation continued. The soldiers not served 
with provisions. People of the town flock to the lines.” [Subaltern. 

“May 12. The terms were accepted and the English army too 
possession of the town. The English have worked very hard upon 
the fortifications. All that I can learn is that they have strengthen- 
ed the profiles of the lines—that they have constructed a fort at 
Hampstead, very nearly upon the plan herewith marked with dotted 
lines, and some redoubts more advanced—they have also com- 
menced a battery upon Shute’s Folly, but the foundation is scarcely 
raised.” i Brahm.] 

“May 12. Capitulation agreed on. Detachment of grenadiers 
takes possession of the horn work at 3 o’clock. Our troops march 
out and pile their arms; they return, and are dismissed to their 
ma he enemy’s guards take possession of the town.” [ Subal- 
tern. 


“On the 11th May we capitulated, and on the morning 
of the 12th we marched out and gave up the town.” Moul- 
trie thus describes the last scene in this eventful drama— 
the sunender, the humiliating denouément : 


“About 11 0’clock, A. M., on the 12th of May, we marched out be- 
tween 1500 and 1600 continental troops, (leaving five or six hun- 
dred sick and wounded in the hospitals,) without the horn work, on 
our left, and piled our arms; and the officers marched the men 
back to the barracks, where a British guard was placed over them. 
The British then asked, where our second division was? they were 
told these were all the continentals we had, except the sick and 
wounded. They were astonished, and said we had made a gallant 
defence. Capt. Rochfort had marched in with a detachment of the 
artillery, to receive the returns of our artillery stores; while we 
were in the horn work together in conversation, he said, ‘Sir, you 
have made a gallant defence, but you had a great many rascals 
among you,’ (and mentioned names,) ‘who came out every night 
and gave us information of what was passing in your garrison.’ 
The militia marched out the same day, and delivered up their arms 
at the same place. The continental officers went into town to their 
quarters, where they remained a few days to collect their baggage, 
and sign their paroles; then were sent over to Haddrill’s Point. 
The militia remained in Charleston. The next day the militia were 
ordered to parade, near Lynch’s pasture, and to bring all their arms 
with them,—guns, swords, pistols, &c..—and those that did not 
strictly comply, were threatened with having the grenadiers turned 
in among them. This threat brought out the aged, the timid, the 
disaffected, and the infirm, many of them who had never appeared 
during the whole siege; which swelled the number of the militia 
prisoners to, at least, three times the number of men we ever had 
upon duty. I saw the column march out, and was surprised to see 
it so large; but many of them we had excused from age and infir- 
mities; howeve7, they would do to enrol on a conqueror’s list.” 

“13th May. At 12 this day, ordered from the lines. The officers 
to empty houses, and the esidiors to the barracks. By the articles 
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of capitulation, we understood that the officers were to wear their 
swords, yet the enemy affirm that although it was allowed us to re- 
tain, yet we should not wear them, and insisted this was the true 
spirit of the article. We were obliged to lay them down,—that is, 
to keep them out of sight. No provision this day.” [Subaltern.] 


From the Santee, John Lewis Gervais writes on the 13th: 


“Yesterday we received an account of Fort Moultrie having 
surrendered—the garrison are prisoners of war. They consisted 
only of 150 men, thirty or forty of whom were sick. Col. Scott 
commanded. The privates of the militia are admitted on parole. 
I saw William Kershaw, a brother of Joseph, yesterday ; he was in 
that garrison, which consisted, the greatest part, of militia. He 
was going to Camden on foot. The fort surrendered last Sunday. 
A number of seamen and marines had landed and taken possession 
of the western battery. Last Tuesday night, to Wednesday, there 
was a prodigious cannonade. We have since learnt that another 
truce had taken place on Tuesday, for four hours, between the gar- 
rison in Charleston and Gen. Clinton; but not agreeing upon the 
terms, they opened their batteries again about 10 o’clock at night, 
and we heard the firing distinctly all Wednesday. Yesterday a 
party of horse and foot came opposite to Lempriere’s Ferry,—lett 
a picquet and marched off. heir route is not known. If the 
North-Carolina reinforcements do not come in soon, the garrison of 
Charleston must fall into the enemy’s hands. Nothing can save 
them but a sufficient force to march down to St. Thomas. We 
hear nothing of the Virginia State regiments, and Col. Armand’s 
corps [chiefly foreigners.] Congress have, at last, ordered the 
Maryland line, the Delaware regiment and Major Lee’s corps, to 
the southward. But they will come too late. A good many of our 
horses have been recovered from the disaster last Saturday. The 
plan was for Col. White to march from Georgetown on Thursday 
evening, with the cavalry, and to take 300 foot from Col. Beaufort 
of the Virginia; to endeavor to surprise a body of the enemy at 
Wambaw. The agreement was made with Col. Beaufort. Col. 
White crossed the river, but did not meet with the infantry ; on the 
contrary, received a note from Col. Beaufort, that he could not send 
them, and wishing him success. Upon this, Col. White determined, 
nevertheless, to go near the enemy, as they might fall in with some 
of their parties. He went as far as Elias Ball’s, at Wambaw, and 
took one officer and thirteen privates; and then retreated towards 
Lanneau’s Ferry—at which place, he says, the enemy came so sud- 
denly upon him, as occasioned a complete rout. The enemy also 
recovered their prisoners. Our loss is one Major of brigade, Me- 
dow’s (7), one Capt. and about 20 men; but the greatest is 50 or 60 
horses. It seems, Col. White had ordered one-half of the horses 
to be fed, whilst the other half should cover them; but they had 
their bridles out of their mouths, and some people say, many of the 
horses were not saddied. Col. Horry’s regiment crossed at Dupuy’s 
safe. Upon the whole, itis an unlucky affair..... The enemy 
certainly behaved very ill at ve pecan open every trunk, and 
carried off every thing they could carry without a cart; took from 
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poor Roderick what little money he had; his watch, shirts, stockings 
and even the shoes from his wife’s feet. At the widow Broughton’s, 
they also plundered every thing belonging to her and Col. Isaac 
Motte’s wife—took even all the children’s clothing. Mrs. Motte 
took a little baby into her lap, and begged to have its clothes: te 
which they replied, * they wished 4 had the father—they would 
rip out his d——d rebel heart. Col. Motte has lost every thing he 
had, except a few negroes that are left. Col. M. is with us... he 
bears his misfortunes with great fortitude. I am sorry to inform 
in that piloted the enemy to Lanneau’s, and was very 

usy. He spoke in a very improper manner to young Screven, a 
cousin of his, who was a volunteer with Col. White, was wounded 
and taken prisoner, but made his escape.” 








This letter affords us a sufficient idea of that want of 
co-operation between the several detachments of the Ame- 
ricans scattered through the country, by which their efforts 
were rendered useless, and which subjected them to the 
fate which finally awaited all of them. Col. Beaufort, 
who refuses his support to the cavalry under White, to 
whom he is nevertheless civil enough to desire every suc- 
cess, was the same person who suffered his whole com- 
mand to be cut to pieces by Tarleton at the Waxhaws, by 
a feebleness and mismanagement almost unexampled in 
military history. Of Col. White we need only quote what 
Johnson somewhere says of him, that he never failed to 
obtain leave of absence whenever he desired it. He was 
a totally incompetent person to wear sword and epaulet. 
For the surprise at Lanneau’s, he deserved to be cashier- 
ed and shot, and a few such examples, at this period, 
would have compelled the resignation of the incompetent 
and imbecile, and secured good officers in their places, and 
that vigilance and habitual state of preparation, the lack 
of which is the great sin and deficiency of a militia force. 
Of the affair at Lanneau’s, Col. Tarleton gives the follow- 
ing account : 


“The American cavalry began to assemble on the north of the 
Santee river, toward the latter end of April, under the protection of 
two Virginia regiments of infantry and the militia of Carolina. Col. 
White had brought some dragoons from the northward, ‘geo Vir- 
ginia, not from New-England] and had collected those who had ee- 
caped from Monk’s Corner. He was soon after joined by a detach- 
ment from Georgetown, and by Col. Horry’s regiment of light horse. 
On the 5th May, he crossed the Santee at Dupuy’s ferry. Fortune 
favored his first attempt. He suddenly surrounded an officer and 
seventeen dragoons, who were foraging at Ball’s plantation and 
made them prisoners. From thence he directed his march towards 
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Lenew’s (Lanneau’s) ferry, with an intention to recross the river, 
under the protection of 200 continental infantry ordered by Col. 
Buford to meet the cavalry at that place. [Which did not come.] 
Lt. Col. Tarleton, without any knowledge of the misfortune which 
had happened to the detachment of light infantry cavalry, was pro- 
ceeding on the same day with a patrol of one hundred and fifty dra- 
goons, to gain intelligence at Lenew’s ferry, of the force and motions 
of the enemy. On the road the British were overtaken by a loyal 
American, who had been a witness to the success which had at- 
tended Col. White in the morning, but had luckily escaped his power. 
The description of the troops, the assurances of their intention to 
pass the river at Lenew’s, and the hope of retaking the prisoners, 
stimulated Tarleton to push forward his patrol with the greatest ex- 
pedition. At the same time, the distance of Lord Cornwallis’s 
camp, the fatigue of the march, the heat of the weather. and the 
sight of their infantry on the opposite bank, threw the Americans 
quite off their guard. At three o’clock in the afternoon, the advanced 
dragoons of the English arrived in presence of their videttes. Tar- 
leton instantly forming his troops, ordered them to charge the ene- 
my’s grand guard, and to pursue them into the main body. The 
corps being totally surprised, resistance and slaughter soon ceased. 
Five officers and 36 men were killed and wounded ; 7 officers and 
60 dragoons were taken prisoners ; and the whole party of the light 
infantry were rescued, as the boat was pushing off to convey them 
to the opposite shore. All the horses, arms and accoutrements of 
the Americans were captured.” 

“May 14th. This day passed disagreeably. * * * * * Or- 
dered to attend for paroles at different times, when there always was 
something to prevent their being filled. Officers and men of the con- 
tinental line, ordered to parade at the barracks, at 12 this day, to be 
reviewed by Gen. Leslie, or an officer appointed by him. The above 
order postponed * * * to morrow morning.” [Subaltern.] 


14th May. We have seen with what determination the 
North-Carolinians were to push forward four or six thou- 
sand troops to South-Carolina. A letter of this date, from 
Richard Nassau Stephens, dated at Bath, N. C., says: “I 
thank you for the intelligence, although the news is disagree- 
able; and what, I think, makes it much more so, is the 
supineness of this State, whose legislative body, instead of 
pushing the assistance forward to remove the evil from 
their neighboring State, which, in fact, was keeping de- 
struction out of their own, were disputing who should be 
the greatest man, the Governér or an idol of their own 
creation. I dare say you are no stranger to the proceed- 
ings of this late assembly ; which, I think, verifies the old 
adage,—‘ after the steed is stolen, shut the stable door.’ I 
am sorry I cannot give you any intelligence of the northern 
(Virginia, Maryland and Delaware) troops. . . I think that 
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Charleston (if ever) must fall before the men can be raised 
from this State for her assistance.” 


“15th May. Troops paraded according to order this day. Gen. 
Leslie attended. The enemy very much surprised at the smallness 
of our numbers. While the men were on the parade at the barracks, 
the arsenal where we used to keep our fixed ammunition—where our 
arms and the pistols and swords of the militia were deposited this 
day by the enemy,—was blown up accidentally. As near as we 
could learn, two hundred lives were lost,—one half, the enemy’s 
guard and artillery, with three officers; the other, the inhabitants 
who resided near, and the lunatics and negroes that were chained in 
gaol for trifling misdemeanors. Some * * men of the enemy 
imagined it was perpetrated by our party ; but the more sensible are 
certain it was occasioned by the forcing gf one of the guns which 
they were laying in the store, as most of our soldiers’ guns when de- 
livered were loaded, and one had fired in the same place yesterday, 
by being too roughly handled in a removal. Contiguous to this ar- 
senal, there was a magazine which contained thirty thousand weight 
of powder, which it-was expected would take fire. The inhabitants 
were much alarmed, and both they and the British who were quar- 
tered at that end of the town, removed their effects. During the con- 
fusion which this fire occasioned, both * * * * who were on 
parade, were strongly guarded by a detachment of Hessians. How- 
ever, when the danger abated, and peace was restored, Gen. Leslie 
returned, made some apologies for our detention from quarters, and 
we as prisoners were glad to be released. During the confusion, 
the British much alarmed. Patrols in the streets till the fire was 
extinguished. Their whole garrison under arms.” [Subaltern.] 


This terrible explosion was in some degree due to the 
Americans. We have it from an aged relative who saw 
her father return from the lines with some of his comrades, 
who, being ordered to deposit his arms at the arsenal, deli- 
berately thrust into his musket, all the cartridges which re- 
mained in his cartouch box, eight or nine in number. His 
example was followed by his companions, and the feeling 
of vexation which prompted this proceeding was that of 
many more. ‘The arms were thrown recklessly upon the 
heap, and probably many of them were on cock at the 
moment. ‘The consequences might have been predicted. 
Moultrie thus describes the event, though he accounts for 
itin another way. No doubt numerous concurrent circum- 
stances brought about the result. 

“ When the British received their arms, they put them in wagons 
and carried them to a store-house, where we had deposited our fixed 
ammunition ; (about 4,000 pounds) and although they were informed 
by some of our officers that the arms were loaded, and several of 
them went off before the explosion took place, yet, in taking them 
28 VOL. XIV.—NO. 
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out of the wagons they threw them so carelessly into the store, that 
some at last set fire to the powder, which blew up the whole guard 
of men, and many officers that were standing by; their carcasses, 
legs and arms were seen in the air, and scattered over sevéral parts 
of the town. One man was dashed with violence against the stee- 
ple of the new Independent Church, (Gilman’s) which was a great 
distance from the explosion, and left the marks of his body there for 
several days. The houses in the town received a great shock, and 
the window sashes rattled as if they would tumble out of the frames. 
Most of our militia men were still together. After delivering up 
their arms, they went in a body to assist in extinguishing the fire 
that had communicated itself to the neighboring houses ; and while 
they were working they were under the mostdreadful apprehension 
lest the magazine should take fire, as the work house and others 
that were next to it, wer in a blaze. At last some timid person 
cried out, that ‘the magazine was on fire.’ This gave the alarm. 
Every one took fright, both British and Americans, and instantly 
broke from work, running away as fast as possible through the 
streets, throwing down and tumbling over each other, while others 
coming, tumbled over them, iu endeavoring to get as far as possible 
from the expected explosion. I have heard some of them say that, 
though confoundedly frightened at the time, they could not help from 
laughing ‘o see the confusion and tumbling. . . | was then in a house 
adjoining St. Michael’s Church, with some company. I advised the 
going out of the house and walking to South Bay; because I wae 
apprehensive from the great shock which was felt in the houses from 
the explosion of four thousand pounds of powder, that, should the 
magazine blow up, which had 10,000 in it, many of the houses in 
town would be thrown down. A British officer asked me how much 
powder was in the magazine. I told him. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if it takes 
fire, it will blow your town to hell.’ I replied, ‘It will give a hell 
ofa blast” The British were very much alarmed at the explosion. 
The troops were turned out under arms and formed. Some of the 
British and Hessians supposed it was designed by us. 1 was abused 
and taken up by a Hessian officer. He was very angry and said— 
‘You, Gen Moultrie, you rebels have done this on purpose, as they 
did at New-York. ... If se | had considered a moment, they 
would have found that it was almost impossible for the magazine to 
take fire from the adjacent houses. It was enclosed with a high 
brick wall: the magazine itself was built of brick, and was bomb- 
proof.” 


With a single farther item, we conclude the journal of a 
subaltern, who was probably transferred to Haddrill’s Point 
with the rest of the prisoners of war : 

“16th May. General, field, commissioned and other officers, or- 


dered to attend for their paroles, but put off till to-morrow. Officers 
almost tired out with attendance !” 


Thus then ended this protracted struggle. Of the char- 
acter of the issue throughout, Moultrie expresses no opin- 
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ions. His work, in this respect, is particularly meagre. 
Ramsay has already told us, in quotations previously 
made, of the incompetency of South-Carolina to such a 
struggle, at the period when it began. His chief subject 
of complaint is that Lincoln was deceived as to the degree 
of support which he anticipated from without. We shall 
endeavor to show that other troops might have been had, 
had they been required; that more soldiers would only 
have increased the misfortunes of the garrison and preci- 
pitated the day of the city’s downfall, and that it is to the 
miserable incapacity and ignorance of those to whom the 
defence was entrusted, the engineers and other officers, 
that the whole misfortune is attributable. Ramsay thus 
describes the final causes which precipitated the capitula- 
tion at last. 

“During the siege, a few secret friends of royal government fo- 
mented and encouraged a mutinous disposition among the citizens, 
and successfully worked upon the fears of the timid. When it was 
generally known that there was an insufficiency of animal provision 
in the garrison, and that the town was completely surrounded, these 
men ae | urged the necessity of an immediate surrender. The 
measure of petitioning | Gen. Lincoln] received its first and warmest 
support from the disaffected, to whom all capitulations were equal, as 
they meant to become British subjects. These had the address to 
strengthen themselves by the timid, and even by some of the bravest 
and best citizens who believ:d that further resistance was vain.” 


And further resistance was vain when the garrison and 
the people had exhausted their provisions, when the Bri- 
tish leaguer was completed, and when the French General, 
Duportail, looking at the wretched works which were 
thrown up as defences, showed the greatest anxiety to get 
out of them as soon as possible, declaring them wholly un- 
tenable. What must be the effect of such declarations up- 
on the citizens—what was the effect upon the officers ? 
We are, as the reader perceives, in possession of papers 
which Ramsay had never seen. What does Gen. McIn- 
tosh tell “us? That the first council of war to which he 
was summoned, was one in which Lincoln having suffered 
the enemy almost entirely to close him within their meshes, 
coolly invites them to an evacuation. Who resisted this ? 
The citizens—and well they might, since, up to this mo- 
ment, every confidence had been expressed that the works 
were tenable and that the place could be successfully de- 
fended. Yet, before a gun was fired, we find Commodore 
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Whipple offering a bet that the salt meat of the garrison 
was deficient, and proposing to inquire into the quantity in 
store. All this time, the proper authorities assure us of 
ample supplies. By whose neglect was this deficiency ? 
Ample time for its remedy, abundant resources for supply 
were to be had in the surrounding country ; yet no attempt 
was made to procure them. Let us hear what Tarleton 
says of this defence: 


“The garrison, under the orders of Major Gen. Lincoln, was com- 
posed of ten weak continental and state regiments ; of militia, drawn 
irom the Carolinas and Virginia, and of inhabitants of the town ; 
amounting in the whole to near six thousand men, exclusive of the 
sailors.* The body of regular troops destined for this service, 
though assisted by the militia and by the inhabitants, was scarcely 
adequate to the defence of such extensive fortifications and could 
have beeg more usefully employcd in the field ; where, judicious ope- 
rations, assisted by the resources to be found in the country, and by 
the approaching heat of the season, would have protected the great- 
est part of the fertile province of South-Carolina, would have soon 
overbalanced the present superiority of the British forces, and would 
effectually have prevented the co-operation of the royal army and 
navy.” 

Roderick Mackenzie, the bitter analyst of Tarleton, 
though differing with the latter in opinion, thus testifies 
involuntarily in favor of his reasoning, while he gives the 
relative strength of the two armies very fairly. “It can- 
not by any means be admitted that six thousand Ameri- 
san troops, indifferently disciplined, should, in any situa- 
tion, be able to counteract the measures of a British force 
consisting of ten thousand.” ‘Tarleton speaks reasonably, 
and the argument of Mackenzie is conclusive. The works 
were not only worthless, but too extensive for the number 
of troops. But we have said that the number of troops, if 
increased, would certainly have increased the evil. Under 
the circumstances they certainly would, by increasing the 
number of consumers. 'There were too many mouths al- 
ready for the supplies in store, and nobody talks of surren- 
dering, among those by whom the citizens are represented, 
until the food begins to fail equally for garrison and peo- 
ple. Troops could have been had. Look at the proofs. 
Col. Beaufort and General Caswell with their respective 
brigades, are specially kept in the open field. We have 


* The British return of prisoners, exclusive of sailors, makes the num- 
ber only 4704. 
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seen what Gervais says of these forces. Besides, there 
were the troops at Orangeburg under Williamson, and 
others in small and useless detachments scattered about 
the country, and which could have been brought to 
Charleston before the post at Haddrill’s was surrendered— 
in other words, before the navigation of Cooper river was 
closed up. “ Before this time,” says 'Tarleton,—that is be- 
fore the middle of April, and when the second parallel of 
the British had not been begun,—‘“ the Americans had 
joined a body of militia to three regiments of continental 
cavalry and the command of the whole was entrusted to 
Brig. Gen. Huger. This corps held possession of the forks 
and passes of Cooper river, and maintained a communi- 
cation with Charlestown ; by which supplies of men, arms, 
ammunition and provisions, might be conveyed to the 
garrison during the siege.” We would not have had the 
cavalry abandon this object, but this very body of militia 
might have been transferred to the garrison, as well as the 
troops under Caswell, Williamson and Beaufort. 'These 
were all left, to be cut up in detail by the British, as soon 
as they could detach a sufficient force from the leaguer of 
the city. There were troops enough for the defence of 
Charleston ; but, unfortunately other uses and objects were 
contemplated for them. The commanding general attempt- 
ed too much—not only to defend the city, but to keep 
afloat an adequate force in the country, as well for its con- 
trol, as for the purpose of forming the nucleus of an army 
in the event of the conquest of the garrison. This was 
unnecessary, since such a concentration of force, within 
the city, as would have sufficed for its defence, and the de- 
feat of the British, would also have concluded all their 
chances of making progress in the country. The country 
was taught too much to look to the city as the great point 
of struggle, and consequently to exaggerate the importance 
of the result, whether that were safety or overthrow. But 
let us return to our extracts. We are nearly at the close 
of them. Our next quotation is from John Lewis Gervais, 
dated 16th May. 

‘‘ We have received information that Charlestown and the garrison 
surrendered last Friday. It comes from so many quarters that it 
admits of no doubt. It seems that the continentals marched out 
with the honors of war, and then laid down their arms. They are 
to be exchanged for Burgoyne’s army. The country militia are to 
be allowed four days provisions, to return to their homes, and to 
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remain there on parole. The inhabitants of Charlestown are allowed 
36 hours to remove their effects; and we suppose those that will 
take the oath, to remain. This is what we can collect from differ- 
ent quarters. One man that left the Sandwich (ship) on Saturday, 
says the shipping sailed up to town that day. The country will 
now be left open to them. We have no army to oppose them. It 
is reported that they have detached 2000 men to march towards 
Camden. We have no troops but Gen. Caswell’s brigade and Col. 
Beaulort’s, and the shattered remains of our horse. Col. Pickens 
will join us to-morrow with 300 men of the Ninety-Six regiment, 
the only one that has turned out cleverly. But they came too late, 
and when they hear the fate of the town, I am afraid they will not 
stay long. I foresee a retreat to North-Carolina.” 


Tarleton thus sums up the terms of capitulation alluded 
to above. 

“ By the articles of capitulation, the garrison were allowed some 
of the honors of war. They were to march out of the town, at an 
hour appointed for the purpose, to the ground between the works 
of the place and the canal, where they were to deposit their arms ; 
but the drums were not to beat a British march, [‘we marched out 
with the Turk’s march.’ Moultrie.] or the colors to be uncased. 
The continental troops ai 1 seamen were to keep their baggage, and 
to remain prisoners of war until they were exchanged. The mili- 
tia were to be permitted to return to their respective homes as pri- 
soners on parole; and while they adhered to their parole, were not 
to be molested by the British troops, in person or property. The 
citizens, of all descriptions, to be considered as prisoners on parole, 
and to hold their property on the same terms with the militia. The 
officers of the army and navy to retain their servants, swords, pis- 
tols and baggage unsearched. They were permitted to sell their 
horses, but not to remove them out of Charleston.” 


It was not denied that they might shoot them; but we 
do not hear that any of the captives followed the example 
of Sir Philip Sidney, who shot his horse in France when 
the Grand Monarque insisted upon buying him. But 
what are we to say of that exaction of the conqueror, 
which insisted upon placing all the citizens, of whatever 
description, including non-combatants, upon the same foot: 
ing with the militia; placing them on parole, and holding 
them through their property? But this is not the place, 
nor have we the room, to discuss the conditions of surren- 
der. We pass to a letter of the same date, (May 16) from 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 

“Tn ten minutes after our house was formed, (which, unfortunate 
ly, was not until the 9th) I moved for a bill to embody militia for 


the relief of South-Carolina, and one will pass to-morrow, for send- 
ing with all possible expedition, 2500 men to your assistance, W <¢ 
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have given such large pay in tobacco, and other encouragements, 
that I hope the number will soon be obtained; and they are to go 
on as fast as a battalion is collected. Should they not come in time 
to save Charleston—which yet, | hope—they may be in time, with 
others, to contro] the farther operations of the enemy. The Mary- 
land line of continental troops is coming on, and part are already 
arrived at Petersburg, where our government has been making 
every necessary exertion to facilitate their speedy progress to the 
scene of action. Col. Porterfield, with our last State regiment, 
about 500 men, and Maj. Nelson with 60 horse, left Petersburg 
about 10 days ago for Charleston, and at the same time, went on 
from thence, Col. Armand with his corps. We have about 300 
good men, remaining at Williamsburg, who will march south ina 
day or two. Yesterday our house voted that the governor should 
spare all the arms from our stores that could be done, and this in 
consequence of a requisition from North-Carolina, for arms to put 
into the hands of their militia. By this, the governor is authorized 
to supply the arms wanted in North-Carolina—which, I think, he 
will immediately do—and leave us enough to arm the militia going 
south, and yet provide our eastern frontier with proper defence, 
which, next to the relief of Charleston, is our diligent object. To 
this is to be added, that our enemies are now stimulating an active 
war upon our western frontier, which calls for immediate defence, 
and which prevents so full and strong aid, as our wishes incline us 
to, from being sent to South-Carolina.” 


This last sentence indicates another of the peculiar 
difficulties and causes of embarrassment at the south, 
which prevailed in infinitely less degree at the north. A 
wild forest frontier, swarming with savages, whom the 
British had subsidized, and against whom, it tasked all 
the rangers of the country to maintain their ground. A 
letter of Gov. Nash, dated Newbern, 19th May, shows 
him still in ignorance of the fall of Charleston, an event 
that took place just seven days before. On the 22d he is 
better instructed, and he expresses his surprise that some 
plan of communication, had not been adopted for the 
transmission of intelligence, “at a time like this, when 
the fate of countries is at stake ;” as if this was not quite 
as much his concern—he being the governor of a State 
immediately interested,—as that of any body else. But 
what’s every body’s business, is the business of none. 
None does it, at all events. ‘There are other letters in the 
collection before us, which relate to the progress of the 
British arms and the various endeavors made by the con- 
tiguous (southern) States, to oppose and embarrass their 
advance. But their introduction will carry us over a 
surface quite too extensive for the pages of a review, and 
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can serve only in illustration of the several epochs and 
stages of the revolutionary war in Carolina. We conclude 
our extracts, therefore, with a paragraph from a letter of 
Col. John Laurens to his father, dated May 25th, 1780, 
which seems an appropriate finish to our quotations, and 
furnishes the only passage, from the voluminous papers 
before us, which affords any degree of sanction to the 
wholesale charges made by Mr. Lorenzo Sabine, against 
the patriotism of the Charlesionians. It is contained in a 
sentence which we italicize and upon which we shall 
comment, hereafter, 


“ Disappointed in my expectations of accompanying Col. Ternant, 
Ihave barely a moment to inform you that I am as well as the hu- 
miliating circumstances of captivity will suffer me to be. That 
gentleman will give you a minute relation of our misfortunes, and 
their causes. Some of the latter, and the principal ones, indeed, 
you pointed out before your departure. Besides the force of the 
enemy without, we had to struggle at home against incapacity in 
some very important persons, treasonable neglect of duty in the stag 
departments, and an almost general disaffection of the citizens. It 
will appear very extraordinary that simple field entrenchments have 
supported a siege of six pein space in which the best fortified 
towns of Europe generally yield; but the duration of it must rather 
be attributed to the natural tardiness and excessive caution of the 
English, than to the vigor or skill of our opposition.” 


The opinions of Col. Laurens which we have italicized, 
must be received with much allowance. Col. Laurens 
was one of the most remarkable and well-endowed of all 
the young men of his times,—bold, ardent, generous—the 
‘Bayard of the army,’ as he was affectionately styled by 
his contemporaries; but the very ardency of his temper, 
was apt to mislead his judgment, in a matter and at a mo- 
ment like the present. That he was in great error in as- 
cribing almost general disaffection to the citizens of Charles- 
ton, is in our power to show from other documents as well 
as those before us. But, read with a due regard to their 
full meaning, those which we have compiled in the present 
review, are quite ample for the purpose. Disappointed in 
all his hopes and anticipations—mortified by the position 
of captive—with his pride humbled by defeat, and his soul 
stung by the consciousness that his native city groaned 
beneath the lofdly tread of foreign footsteps, Col. Laurens 
naturally denounced the imbecility and lack of patriotism 
in the numbers who were found wanting to the new faith 
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of the great movement party. He naturally exaggerated 
their numbers in his mortification, and, quite as naturally 
disparaged that of those who remained faithful through the 
whole. We know that of the five thousand troops by which 
Charleston was defended,—including thus the contingents 
of no less than three States beside—at least one thousand 
five hundred of the troops were Carolinian. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an extract from the British return, made of those 
who had actually borne arms throughout the siege. 





South-Carolina artillery, - - - - . 62 
Charleston battalion, . - - ° . 146 
Ist Regiment South-Carolinians, - - - ° 176 
2d 7 ° - - . - 195 
3d ~ “ - - - - 208 
1st battalion Charleston Militia, - - - . 312 
2d “ “ “ = = . 446 

1545 


These, we find, as diligently employed during the siege, 
as any other portion of the troops—as frequently in peril- 
ous service,—as much exposed—as prompt when sorties 
were made, and suffering quite as mhuch as any other bo- 
dies of men engaged in the defence. By what more deci- 
sive mode of exposition shall we arrive at their feelings 
and desires, than by the fact that on two memorable occa- 
sions, headed by the civil authorities, consisting wholly of 
natives of Charleston and the neighborhood, they thrust 
between the commanding general of the city, and the ene- 
my, and insisted upon his continuance of the defence, long 
after his officers had declared the city to be indefensible. 
But, we are reminded of their inferior numbers. It is not 
denied that their numbers are inferior. It is not denied 
that a large proportion of the citizens of Charleston, as 
well as the State, were hostile to the revolution, and to any 
transfer of authority from the crown of Great Britain. The 
greater part of the trade of Charleston was in the hands of 
British merchants, chiefly Scotch by birth—men always 
distinguished for the tenacity of their loyalty. ‘These 
were not merely lukewarm in regard to the revolution, but 
positively hostile to it. At first, as is the custom with the 
commercial population, they remained in quiet, watchful 
of events. ‘The first movements of the popular party in 
South-Carolina had been so warm and violent as to render 
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them cautious. The successes which followed the first 
conflicts in which the Carolinians were engaged, tended 
still farther to make them careful in concealing their senti- 
ments ; and it was only when the State was threatened by 
an overwhelming force,—when her resources were particu- 
larly low—when her troops were cut up by a two years 
struggle in Georgia and on the frontiers—for Georgia was 
the battle-field which opened the way to Carolina, and the 
forces of the latter were wasted in fruitless contests in the 
sparsely settled regions of her southern sister, whom her 
fields had yet to supply with provisions all the while—it 
was then, when in her worst condition, and the enemy 
upon her in all his strength,—that the loyalty of the foreign 
merchants of Charleston to the British monarch, found 
courage to manifest itself and. take open part against the 
movement. On the subject of the strength and feeling of 
this party, the native Carolinians—with whom the whig 
movement wholly originated, and who were chiefly profes- 
sional men and planters—entirely deceived themselves. 
They neither guessed their feeling or their numbers. They 
took for granted that those who did not openly declare 
against them were for them, and they themselves, by their 
resolution and activity, were enabled to supply the defi- 
ciency of numbers. No such deficiency appeared, as we 
have seen, at the first blush of the revolution. When in 
1776 the battle of Fort Moultrie was fought, there was no 
lack of troops in Charleston. When the British took Sa- 
vannah, Carolina could send her forces into Georgia to 
grapple with the enemy who had proved too much for the 
younger State. Subsequently, her troops, even drawn 
from the Charleston militia, could march to Savannah, 
and emulate and surpass the best achievements of the 
French forces under D’Estaign, losing some of her best 
blood upon that ill-managed field of carnage. But her re- 
sources were not inexhaustible. She had been playing the 
losing game in all these conflicts. Her troops had been 
wasted in repeated marches; cut up in detail, broken by 
frequent surprises under inexperienced militia commanders, 
until the formidable final leaguer of the British, found her 
overwhelmed with debt, without money, men or means of 
subsistence. Undoubtedly, there were hundreds who pre- 
ferred to fly with their possessions to a place of safety, 
rather than peril them on their patriotism. This is a com- 
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mon history known to all regions. In a sparsely settled 
country like that of the rich parishes of South-Carolina, in 
those days, a single example of this sort would show as 
conspicuously as the flight of a regiment in other places. 
When Moultrie or Laurens were told of the disappearance 
of some well-known planter, who had stolen off with his 
household goods and gods, the effect was a loathing and 
revulsion which produced unqualified denunciation, the 
more bitter and extreme from their own personal know- 
ledge of the fugitive. A high-spirited and noble gentle- 
man will dwell upon such a defection with prolonged bit- 
terness, where a simple adherence to the laws of duty 
would fail to provoke attention, and would certainly com- 
mand no eulogies. ‘That Catiline should destroy his coun- 
try is monstrous ; but that Cato should be true to it, is only 
a matter of course. We contend that a fair proportion of 
the citizens of Charleston and the immediate neighborhood 
were as true to the faith which they professed, as true to 
the patriotism which prompted them unselfishly to revolu- 
tion, and as firm and courageous in their maintenance of 
their pledges, as any people in the country, and that there 
is nothing in the details of this siege, regarded from the 
proper points of view, with all the circumstances in sight 
necessary for a proper judgment, which should make them 
shrink from the investigation of the world. That six 
thousand inexperienced troops should be able to contend 
with nearly twice their number of British regulars, com- 
manded by professional soldiers, is scarcely to be expected ; 
that they should so contend, when their engineers knew 
not how to plan their defences, and when their general 
failed to satisfy himself of the adequate provision for their 
maintenance, and for nearly two months, is perhaps quite 
as much due to their steadiness and courage, as to the pa- 
tient forbearance of their enemy. 

But why had you no more troops, demands the enqui- 
rer. Surely, says Mr. Sabine, “she could furnish more 
than Rhode Island, the smallest State in the confederacy?” 
She did furnish more; but, thousands of them fought as 
Henry of the Wynd did, “on their own hook,” and with- 
out caring to have their names recorded for pay and pen- 
sion on the pay-rolls of the Federal Government. 

We have endeavored to indicate the various scenes of 
conflict in which the powers of South-Carolina were ex- 
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pended. We adopt, from Johnson, the summary of her 
remaining resources, at the approach of the army of Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

“Howe’s unfortunate expedition against Florida, had totally 
broken up the southern army. The Carolina regiments were thin- 
ned down by sickness to a mere handful. The northern regiments 
(Virginia and North-Carolina, not New-England) that had been 
sent on with Howe and Armstrong, had also melted away, chiefly 
by the expiration of their term of enlistment; and the Georgia regi- 
ment had nearly all been made prisoners at different times, and per- 
ished in the prison ships. The quiet possession of Georgia, also 
gave such countenance to the loyalists and Indians, as to secure 
a powerful co operation to the enemy from that quarter. Of the 
loyalists, great numbers had fled from North-Carolina, South-Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and taken refuge in Florida and. the Indian na- 
tion. These now began to collect from all quarters, under cover 
of Provost’s army, and either to add to the strength of the enemy, 
or, united in formidable bodies, to hunt down and distress the whigs; 
so that many of them were forced in their turn, to desert their plan- 
tations, and transport their families beyond the mountains.” 


Here we have a sufficient summary of the causes which 
prevented the adequate accumulation of the country mili- 
tia, for the assistance of Charleston. On each previous 
occasion, when the British had made their descent in force 
upon the south, it had been a signal for the rising of the 
loyalists and Indians. Great Britain had been better able 
to subsidize the capricious savages than the feeble colonies; 
and with the Apalachian ridges as a region of retreat, 
and Florida as a hive and harboring place for the loyalists, 
from which we had no means of expelling them, our seas 
being entirely in the hands of the enemy,—it needed but 
the signal trumpet of Britain to bring down upon the un- 
protected frontier a terrible visitation from scalping knife 
and rifle. With this experience in mind, it was witha 
natural reluctance, that the ranger left the precincts of 
his homestead. He knew not at what moment the war 
whoop would ring the knell of the dear ones in his blazing 
cabin. Besides, there was an enemy more potent than 
the British in Charleston—the small-pox—of whose presence 
he had been advised, and whose fearful ravages he dread- 
ed more than the weapons of any foe. Very few of the 
colonists had ever had the terrible disorder. None of their 
slaves were secure against it. It was a foe that would 
haunt them to their hearthstones, seize upon their wives 
and little ones, which no fortress could wall out, and no 
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rifle shot bring down. When Mr. Sabine shall again en- 
deavor to draw an offensive comparison between the pa- 
triotism of Connecticut and Carolina, he will be pleased 
to bring together the array of circumstances in which 
their cases respectively disagreed. He will be so good as 
to remember that the ardor of Connecticut, shown at the 
beginning of the revolution, was scarcely superior to that 
of Carolina at the same time; and that the fall of Charles- 
ton only took place after years of bloody and harrassing 
warfare, when the regiments of Carolina had been cut up 
by repeated conflicts, chiefly on the soil of neighboring 
States, and when pestilence of the most fearful kind, stood 
at the entrance of her habitations, threatening away the 
very champions who would otherwise have rejoiced in her 
defence. No such condition of things attended the first 
demonstration of Connecticut patriotism, to which Mr. 
Sabine invites our attention. She was fresh for the con- 
flict—had not suffered yet from the exhaustion or the ra- 
vages of war. Warfare was commended by novelty, and 
patriotism was somewhat warmed by physical excitement. 
The leaguer of Boston was one which secured a plenty 
of provisions, and involved no hard fighting, and the only 
circumstance that drove away the patriotic legions of Con- 
necticut, seems to have been the result of a certain costive- 
ness on the part of Congress, “ which had declared against 
bounties.” We must not forget the metaphysics of Gov. 
Trumbull: “The pulse of a New-England man beats 
high for liberty,” but as Sparks says, “a soldier’s pay did 
not satisfy them, as they could obtain better wages in 
other employments.” Fancy, as an echo to all this, the 
dulcet voice of Lorenzo Sabine, crying ever and anon,— 
all New-England listening with complaisance,—“ but the 
patriotism, Gov. Trumbull—the patriotism, Mr. Sparks! 
Don’t forget that Stark hurried stark-naked to the field; 
and Putnam’ went without his jacket.” But Stark was 
made a General, and Putnam a General; and the pay of 
lumber-cutter Stark, and ploughman Putuam, was much 
better, as Generals, than the most sanguine hope would 
ever find it to be in their former humble avocations. New- 
England continued to have her fair proportion of the offi- 
ces in this war, and if the mere masses of the army went 
off, it is to the credit of the Generals that all of them held 
on to the latest syllable of recorded time. 

29 VOL. XIV.—No. 28. 
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But it would be a great mistake to say or to suppose 
that the country troops of Carolina, did not muster for the 
defence of the city, and were not willing, in considerable 
numbers, todo so. They were late, and for that reason, 
have been accounted tardy and unwilling. Let us look a 
little at the fact. The population of South-Carolina, at 
this period, consisted probably of less than forty thousand 
white persons, to something like fifty thousand slaves. 
One would think that 6000 troops, was a very fair propor- 
tion in a population of 40,000. But these were scattered 
over an immense tract of forest country, in small groups 
or communities, connected by obscure pathways,—roads 
which were rather bdazed than cut, and broken by im- 
mense swamps and thickets. Intelligence was received 
slowly. The sense of danger was remote. The people 
were not easily assured of the absolute fact, and mere ru- 
mer was not naturally much regarded. We have seen 
that ten or twelve days were necessary, even by express 
and in times of exigency, to convey tidings from Charles- 
ton to Newbern. ‘The intelligence of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, expressed all the way, was twelve days coming from 
Alexandria, in Virginia, to Charleston; and this was a 
great thoroughfare. But to penetrate the State with intel- 
ligence; to seek out every remote settlement on the borders 
of an Indian country ; to beat through woods and fastnesses 
for the scattered cottage or the rising hamlet; to travel 
miles, for days, seeking the single settler, required num- 
bers of expresses, and was a work of time. Once apprised 
of the necessity, the forest born and bred, naturally revolted 
at the idea of being tasked to go to the defence of a place 
in which he was to be cooped up by an enemy, and which 
is naturally sickly—probably to exchange this abode for 
a worse, in the gloomy dungeons of a prison ship. But 
when he surmounts these objections, it is to remember the 
condition of his wife and little ones. Shall he leave them 
to the tender mercies of the savage, within sight of whose 
smokes he lives, or to the doubtful humanity of the out- 
law and the plunderer, who calls himself a loyalist, only 
that he may the better pursue his nefarious occupation. 
He would be less than human himself could he leave 
them in such dangerous proximity, without the usual pro- 
tection of his own and the rifle of his neighbors. They 
too are summoned away like himself, and he demands and 
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insists that before he obeys the summons to the distant 
city, he shall first put his young ones and their dam 
ina place of safety. He hurries with them across the 
mountains into North-Carolina and Virginia, and then re- 
appears with his trusty rifle. This occasions delay. Hun- 
dreds thus, who seemed indifferent to the fate of Charles- 
ton, yet reappeared under patriotic leaders, and with com- 
petent captains, like Marion, Sumter, Pickens, Davie and 
others, in whom they confided, maintained such conflicts 
as Connecticut has not seen for many a day. 

It must be admitted that our forest population are dila- 
tory in their movements. All agricultural people are of 
this character. They differ from the citizens, from those who 
dwell in aetive business communities, in respects that de- 
rive their controlling influence from inevitable laws of na- 
ture. While the merchant has to watch all the fluctua- 
tions and caprices of trade, and the manufacturer all the 
variations of fashion in the community, the agriculturist 
obeys only the natural, gradual and successive progresses 
of the seasons. The influences of his life are pacific. 
They never hurry him. His life is one of musing, and he 
is slow to action, which is the habitual life of the dense 
community, where the very density compels a constant ac- 
tivity and watchfulness to avoid starvation, and where the 
constant daily attrition of rival minds, produces sharpness, 
eagerness and rapidity in the movements and objects of the 
mind. Even the hunter is one whose course is rather 
steady than swift. He has to circumvent a prey whose 
habits undergo no caprices, and his wants are too few to 
stimulate his enterprise. Our population were at the be- 
ginning of the war, always caught napping. Their move- 
ments were slow, and they never seemed to apprehend an 
exigency. All of the successes of the British in Carolina, 
seem to have arisen from two things,—the tardiness of our 
movements, and the absence of the necessary caution 
which prevents surprise. It was only after repeated disas- 
ters, arising from carelessness and sluggishness of move- 
ment, that our partisans were able to impress upon their 
followers, the necessity of being at once quick and vigi- 
lant. But on this head we need not dwell. The subse- 
quent histories of Marion, Sumter and Pickens, show how 
little was wanting to convert our militia into the best guer- 
ila troops in the world. Good officers, whom they knew, 
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who had their confidence, soon furnished an adequate 
amount of proof to silence all cavil at the expense of the 
valor and patriotism of Carolina, in a fair comparison with 
any of the States of the Union. 

Without pretending that Charleston should not have 
been defended, we do say that the management of the de- 
fence was exceedingly unhappy. In the first place, the 
preparations for the siege, as we have seen, were not really 
made till the last moment. ‘The lines were worthless; the 
engineers employed do not seem to have known their bu- 
siness, nor the commander to have exercised the ordinary 
degree of energy under the circumstances in which he was 
found. One of the first mistakes which seems to have 
been made, was that which related to the inaccessibility of 
the harbor to large ships of war. On this conviction, 
without inquiry or explanation, the parties rely who have 
the town in their keeping. They calculate, that with the 
fort ee on one hand, their own little fleet in front, 
and certain physical obstructions thrown between, to retard 
the passage of the enemy, while the fort and the fleet with- 
in, shall do the necessary amount of cannonading,—and it 
will be impossible for the British to reach the city. The 
plan was a good one. Floating batteries constructed of 
ranging timber, of successive layers, with empty air-tight 
casks let down into the sections, grappled by chains to- 
gether, and anchored directly in the channel, might have 
afforded the necessary obstructions. The manufacture of 
such chevaur de frise is exceedingly simple, and called 
for very little time. In our day, we should probably fill 
the open sections between the timbers with cotton bags, 
build a battery of cotton bags upon the rafts, and plant a 
few heavy pieces of cannon upon them. ‘These, however, 
employed as obstructions simply, and moored between the 
advancing enemy and the city, immediately in the channel, 
would have sufficed in giving all the time necessary for the 
shore and fleet batteries to have blown the British out of 
water. But every thing is put off until, suddenly, the big 
ships, the 64’s of the enemy, get over the bar and scare 
Com. Whipple out of all his conceit. The obstructions 
are not in readiness and the place is abandoned, while the 
fleet, consisting of some excellent vessels, are degraded to 
the work of hulks and sunk as obstructions toa river which 
might be tapped at both extremities. Well,—the entrance 
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of the British fleet is securely effected, with the big ships 
over the bar, when Gen. Lincoln calls a council of war to 
ask if the town should be evacuated. “'This,” says Gen. 
McIntosh, “is the first council of war called, since I have 
been in town.” The proceeding, and the subject of. inqui- 
ry show conclusively that the reliance of the commander- 
in-ehief has arisen wholly from the capacity of Fort Moul- 
trie and the American shipping to. prevent an entrance. 
We next hear of the deficiency of the provisions—a fact 
producing the notion that more troops were wanting ; and 
next we are told of councils of war, to deliver up the city, 
which the citizens oppose with violence, insisting that they 
shall fight it out. What shall we say of a general who 
suffers such invasion of his province. Had he hung up a 
score of those who opposed him, suspended the functions 
of the Privy Council, imposed martial law, driven all 
suspected persons out, orgarfized the militia who were 
averse to entering the city, in the interior, and thus saved 
them from being destroyed in petty squadrons—had he 
swayed firmly from the beginning and showed that he was 
not to be trifled with—taken all precautions—seized upon 
all necessary supplies—when Whipple talked of obstruc- 
tions, driven him at once to making them—in all probabil- 
ity he had saved the city and the State; for we have it on 
good authority that the siege was about to be abandoned, 
when an imprudent letter from the garrison, which the 
enemy intercepted, informed them that the troops were at 
short commons and the city was threatened with famine. 
We engage that if such a man as Andrew Jackson,—a 
man of cool and inflexible character, who would not allow 
himself to be trifled with, but would have scourged the 
subordinate, if necessary, to his duty,—had been in com- 
mand, instead of the amiable Lincoln, the story would 
have had a different finish. Lincoln wasa good man, and 
a brave one, but not the man for such an emergency. His 
integrity is unquestionable, but his talents séem to have 
been quite as moderate as the British could have wished 
them. 
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Art. I].—Taytor’s Nores From LIFE. 
Notes from Life in Six Essays. By Henry Taytor, 
author of Philip Van Artevelde. London. John Mur- 


ray. 1847. 


In the year 1834, the literary world was called upon to 
decide the place of Henry Taylor, as an English poet. The 
composition of Philip Van Artevelde was a direct appeabto 
its judgment, from which there was no escape. Had the 
author then confined himself to the publication of those 
few lyrics, which have since appeared under his name, the 
tribute of praise might have been bestowed upon his labor, 
without the excitement of much opposition. But he did 
not attempt a work, which should, through its insignifi- 
cance, escape general comment. Had he desired to attract 
notice to his labors, and to submit at once to the severest 
trial, of which his poetical abilities were susceptible, he 
could not have chosen a way more likely to ensure a sen- 
tence upon his capacity. 

The history of literature recorded a long list of the fail- 
ures of those, who had embodied poetic conceptions in the 
dramatic form, even when they were not intended for rep- 
resentation upon the stage, The reason of these numerous 
ill-suceesses was so obvious, that its consideration had de- 
terred many able poets from making an attempt dangerous 
to their hardly acquired reputations. It was easily seen 
that it required genius, talent and artistic skill, to be united 
in unusual degrees, to ensure success in such an undertak- 
ing. A poetic mind, really deserving of the name, might, 
by the creation of one, two, or three characters, produce a 
drama, which would attain to splendid success upon the 
stage. Forin those parts where there is either supposed to 
be no room for genius to inform the subordinate personages, 
or where the author having capacity enough to conceive 
and perfeet particular characters, may yet want that glow 
of the intellect, in which all common things become poetic, 
the hurry of the stage, and the rapid transition of scenes, 
do not leave the mind leisure to remain silently observant 
of the bare spot over which the passage is effected. Such 
naked points rather help the author, than injure him. The 
spectator stands disembarrassed of near beauties, and able 
to look with unobstructed vision before and behind him, 
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He is like a traveller upon the plain. The spot where he 
is, may be as wild, dreary and barren, as rock and unfruit- 
ful earth can make it; silent, gloomy and repulsive, if 
viewed in itself only. But if before there spread out a val- 
ley rich with all rustic beauty, and blossoming in the fresh- 
ness of a new spring, and behind him mount up tall peaks 
of a mountain range with their tops almost lost in the sky, 
he will be better pleased with the empty place to which he 
has come, than if there grew up around him flowers and 
fruits, beautiful in themselves, but shutting out from sight 
the glorious landscape which lies about him on every side. 

But in a composition, not designed for representation, the 
author wants this advantage. The step of the reader must 
at each movement be certain and agreeable, There is no 
motion taking place between the great passages of the 
drama, which amuses his eye and leaves his mind filled 
with what has passed, or occupied- with what is to come, 
He resents the poverty of the region, over which he has to 
pass,—complains of its stumbling blocks,—and is likely to 
come upon creations truly worthy of his delight, in a humor 
more akin to dissatisfaction than pleasure. Yet such dead 
levels, such poverty and barrenness, such hindrances to 
imaginative beauty are so far necessary to every dramatic 
narrative, that without them such compositions would be 
fragmentary, having no likeness to that reality of which 
they professed to be the pictures, Common men and com- 
mon scenes must form the largest part of every narrative. 
To dignify and make them poetical, as well as life-like, is 
the greatest achievement of the genius of dramatic art. 
There are authors, whose wonderful excellence in this dif- 
ficult labor, is on all hands acknowledged. Pre-eminent 
among these, is Shakspeare ; the only English dramatist 
who has so rarely fallen into the prosaic as to make him 
the type of perpetual poetic excellence. Constables, sol- 
diers, drawers, unlettered hinds,—with him all appear 
garbed and mantled in their appropriate costumes ; not how- 
ever true to the vulgar life of the class from which they 
were taken, (for to be thus they would have to be untrue to 
the poetic creations with whom they were associated ;) but 
all of them seen as it were, in the same light that surround~ 
ed the main objects in the picture. 

This comparison to a picture might almost induce us to 
believe that the failure of men of genius to be consistently 
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poetical in their dramatie undertakings, proceeded as much 
from their want of artistic patience and education, as from 
any reason of incapacity. If a great painter were busy in por- 
traying some picture of fairy land, he would be constrained, 
in order to make his likeness perfect in its minute details, 
to fill up the landscape with a thousand objects, besides 
the forms of those spiritual beings, upon whose conception 
his genius was ‘chiefly employed. These he would not 
make mere men and women, smaller than life, with wings 
of silver tissue, or white feathers, spreading jauntily over 
their shoulders: although most people, not knowing what 
else these anomalous creations would be designed to re- 
present, would probably agree with the artist’s wish, and 
receive his figures as tolerable likenesses of angels or fai- 
ries, as it might be. But if he were a man of genius, 
really deserving of the name, and not a mere imitator of 
forms and combiner of incongruous elements, he would 
call into existence, shapes which we would not judge to 
be divine because of their unlikeness to human forms, but 
from our instantaneous perception of a beauty too spiritual 
to be of mortal mould. A beauty so unearthly, that the 
light wings on which it floated through a radiant sky, 
would appear to be a necessary part of its very existence. 
Yet this magic loveliness, cunningly as it may have been 
wrought to such perfection as kept from our minds all re- 
membrance of its original, must still have had its begin- 
ning and type in the harmony of those human proportions, 
which are daily exhibited to every eye. The land too, 
above which such creatures might be made to hover, 
although it would not suggest to us our common earth 
with its ordinary fruitage and flowers, would still be the 
same earth nevertheless, only seek 


“In the light which never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


If it were not so—if all objects were not viewed in the 
magical light, in which the chief figures reposed; if they 
were not, indeed, perfectly adapted to the spirit of the 
scene, how absurd such a picture would be. Imagine the 
angels appearing to the shepherds upon the plains of Chal- 
dee,—beings, whose awful divinity shune in the light that 
surrounded them, and in the unearthly beauty of their 
serene faces,—contrasted with mere peasants, clad in goat 
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skins, drowsily, and with a sense of stupid awe, looking 
up at their strange visitors. The picture might be natural 
enough, and a thousand reasons could be given for the 
exact expression, which a visitation so sudden would pro- 
duce upon rustic minds. But if the painter passed beyond 
this reasonable design, and made the shepherds in their 
homely dress, the astonished, yet reverential and even in- 
telligent auditors of the heavenly songs, to which they 
listened, the instantaneous communion of the immortal 
with rude and mortal minds, might not be-as explicable, 
but it would be vastly more poetic, than the other concep- 
tion. 

But however much we may wonder at the consistency 
exhibited in the paintings of the great masters, and the 
want of it in the works of many of those geniuses in dra- 
matic art, who occupy corresponding places in the memory 
of men, there is still perhaps a better reason to be found 
for their failures in the lack of genius, than in the want 
of patient education. There is, so to speak, more unity 
in the idea of a painting, than there can be in any literary 
work. The artist has but to sieze one moment of time, 
and to produce his whole scene, as it would then appear. 
Every figure is in attendance upon every other; and the 
strong necessity of keeping up the harmony and propor- 
tion between them, is a continual corrective to his inven- 
tion and labor. But the dramatic poet sees his characters 
atevery change of scene, assuming new positions; and itis 
not to be wondered at, if, at times, the strength of his genius, 
confounded by this necessity for multiplied poetical inven- 
tion, fail him, and he be reduced to the nece&’sity of sup- 
plying its place by such familiar language and common 
incidents, as he can collect from the world about him. 

But from whatever circumstance the failure of men of 
great intellectual capacity may have proceeded, when 
they attempted dramatic composition with no other view 
than the creation of a poetic invention, it is quite certain 
that the author of Philip Van Artevelde proposed, at the 
outset of his literary career, to accomplish a task of no 
mean difficulty. And it is equally due to him, to say that 
he performed it in such a manner, as to satisfy the public 
mind with the work that he had undertaken; and yet 
more fully succeeded in establishing his unquestienable 
right to be regarded asa poet of true classic merit. He 
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evidently did not win for himself this honorable success 
by the sheer strength of natural genius. His is not one 
of those rare minds, where poetic creations appear to be 
involuntary ; and who, seemingly without knowledge of 
either school or system, leave behind them works which 
serve as texts for philosophy and criticism. But he has 
an earnest, patient, growing, thoughtful, cultivated mind. 
If he has not the angelic gift of raising, without labor, by 
the breath of flute and dulcimer, a temple of magnificent 
proportions; if by slow zeal and patient haste, he has 
erected every noble structure of his art, the beauty that 
he has thus painfully wrought out, is not the less exqui- 
site for the toil with which it has been perfected. 

Truth comes to some men suddenly; revealed at once 
in her naked and exact proportions. ‘To other men she 
appears veiled in clouds. At times they leave one part 
and more thickly descend upon the other; shifting slowly 
from trait to trait, until the patient sight is able to discern 
the whole outline clearly. But we are much deceived, 
if there does not come of this gradual perception a more 
reverential knowledge, than occurs when the veil is sud- 
denly stript off. Truth and beauty have both come thus 
to Mr. Taylor's mind. 

The composition of Philip Van Artevelde gave its au- 
thor such a position in the literary world, as ensured for 
his subsequent undertakings, the attentive notice of all 
literary men. From that time to the present, he has pub- 
lished several works; Edwin the Fair and Isaac Comue- 
nus,* dramatic compositions similar in texture to Phili 
Van Artevelde; a volume of prose essays, called the 
“Statesman ;” and a collection of lyrical pieces entitled 
“the Eve of the Conquest and Other Poems :” these, with 
the volume of essays, which we have selected for particu- 
lar review upon this occasion, make up, we believe, all of 
his published works. 

Few subjects would promise more interest than those 
which have been chosen for our author’s meditation. “Mo- 
ney ;” “Humility and Independence ;” “Choice in Marri- 
age ;” “Wisdom ;” “Children;” and the “Life Poetic.” 
And our expectations are agreeably heightened by his dis- 

* This was published anonymously, and was his first work; it was af- 


terwards acknowledged by him, subsequently to the publication of Philip 
Van Artevelde. 
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closure in the preface of. the manner in which the materials 
for these essays were collected. He tells us, that for more 
than twenty years he has been in the habit of noting the 
results of an attentive observation of life, when the facts 
and occurrences which gave rise to them were fresh in his 
mind. It may be a fancy, but it has always seemed to us 
that thoughts and reflections, thus kept and stowed away, 
acquired a refined closeness of texture no less valuable 
than that which is said to be given to the coarse clay thus 
preserved for the purpose of being wrought into porcelain. 
There should always be an interval, and a long one, be- 
tween the finding of the material and the working it into 
shape. And there is a reason for it, whether it be in the 
convenience of the artist, or in the alteration which his ma- 
terial undergoes in this maturing process. The sculptor 
should not, on the same day, quarry his marble and begin 
his statue. 

It was Mr. Taylor’s intention to transpose into dramatic 
composition, a large part of those prosaic annotations upon 
life. 'The loophole thus opened into the author’s workshop, 
has made some persons doubtful of the true capacity of 
Mr. Taylor as a poet; though we think without reason. 
Poets are not like nightingales, pouring out their delicious 
songs unconscious of the melodies they make. In the far 
greater number of instances, the world is well aware of 
the intense labor with which the works of a man of genius 
have been brought to perfection ; not always indeed, deri- 
ving this acquaintance from his confession, but perceiving 
it in the finished beauty of his work. But still the rever- 
ence which we have for the unseen process by which the 
poet labors, is in some danger of beng shaken when he 
calmly shows to us a sentence in prose, and tells us he 
had designed to make it up into poetry. But our surprise 
is unreasonable prejudice only. Alfieri wrought up the 
sublime passages of his Saul in this manner. A poet is 
no more a genius than a sculptor or a painter. His work 
is but another mode of expressing a great conception. ‘The 
eye indeed, is accustomed to the painful trial by which 
the figure grows upon the canvass, or the statue begins te 
breathe from the marble. If Rafael’s first sketch upon 
the canvass in chalk of his wonderful painting of the 
Transfiguration had been shown to us, although the full 
conception of the beauty that he was to call into existence, 
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might have been present to the painter’s mind, we could 
have been able to derive only a faint knowledge of that 
which was to come: a knowledge most probably less 
perfect than we would have of the full meaning of a poetic 
thought, if it first came to us in the diction of prose. 

The first essay in the volume is upon the subject of 
“Money.” No theme could have been as well selected, 
to give us an idea of the fitness of our author to discourse 
upon the life ot Man. For that he should do this wisely, 
it was not so much needed that he should possess the in- 
born love of truth and perception of beauty, which mark 
the truly poetic mind, as it was that he should have that 
keen insight into the hearts of individual men, to which 
the simplicity of the poetic mind does not always attain. 
We will let the author speak for himself, and the public 
voice shall determine whether he has not said wisely. 


“The philosophy which affects to teach us a contempt of money 
does not run very deep; for, indeed, it ought to be stil more clear 
to the philosopher than it is to ordinary men, that there are few 
things in the world of greater importance. And, so manifold are 
the bearings of money upon the lives and characters of mankind, 
that an insight, which should search out the life of a man in his pe- 
cuniary relations, would penetrate into almost every cranny of his 
nature. He who knows, like St. Paul, both how to spare and how 
to abound, has a great knowledge: for if we take account of all 
the virtues with which money is mixed up,—honesty, justice, gene- 
rosity, charity, frugality, forethought, self-sacrifice——and of their 
correlative vices,—it is a knowledge which goes near to cover the 
length and breadth of humanity, and a right measure and manner 
in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and 
bequeathing, would almost argue a perfect man.” 


Can any thing be more sensible, or more opposed to the 
intolerable cant, to which, in spite of the experience of 
each man, woman and child, we are compelled every day 
to listen? ‘The soundness of our author’s observations 
is yet more fully proven by the judicious remarks which 
he makes upon the subject of primogeniture in another 
section. 

“In saving for younger children, the parent has to consider what 
ig a competency; and if he be wise, and can count upon an average 
share of health and abilities in his younger sons, he will not relieve 
them from the necessity of earning the main part of their livelihood; 
for, unless a man’s property be large enough to find him an occupa- 
tion in the management of it, and in the discharge of the duties in- 
cident to it, (which, generally speaking, can only be the case of the 
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eldest son), it will be essential to his happiness, that he should have 
to work for his bread. And it is on this fact that the custom of suc- 
cession according to primogeniture is to be defended; for if any 
one is sacrificed by this custom it is rather the eldest than the 
youngest son; the eldest being too often pampered into self-love,— 
the most wretched inheritance of all,—the younger being trained 
in self-sacrifice, fortified in self-reliance, and through industry and 
Se leading a wiser, a better, a more generous, and a happier 
ife.” 


He does not himself defend primogeniture upon this 
ground, although he perceives that a benefit of some sort 
follows from the custom. For the advantage which the 
younger children derive from their hard teachings in the 
school of adversity, does not altogether compensate the 
world for the presence of those spoiled sons of fortune, 
who are born to the wretched inheritance of boundless 
ease. The paragraph following these observations, is so 
full of unmistakeable wisdom, that if it stood alone in the 
volume, the author should receive our hearty commenda- 
tion. 


“How much to save fora daughter, is another question; and 
since a woman’s life for the most part turns upon her marriage, it 
is her matrimonial prospects which are principally to be regarded. 
Let not her wealth be too tempting: an heiress has a large assort- 
ment of suitors, and yet an ill choice; and do not, if you can help 
it, let her poverty be an obstruction; for prudent men make good 
husbands, and in most cases a man cannot marry with prudence, 
where there is not the fair facility of a moderate fortune. I have 
heard, indeed, of a father who stinted his daughters’ dowries on 
purpose that poor men might not be able to marry them; whence 
he inferred that rich men would. He might be mistaken in his in- 
ference? for though rich men can afford to marry poor maids, yet 
men are not found to wish less for money, because they want it less, 
and in the making of marriages it is een seen that ‘wealth 
will after kind’ Even if he were not mistaken, however, the calcu- 
lation was but a sordid one at the best; and considering how many 
requisites must be combined to make a good husband and a happy 
marriage, the father is likely to impose a cruel limitation of choice 
who needlessly adds wealth to the number of essentials. Even the 
marriage which is poor through an improvident choice, is less likely 
to end ill than that which is rich through a constrained choice.” 


The world is every now and then puzzled by the strange 
contfadiction apparently exhibited in the conduct of some 
men, who at one time do acts seemingly of the noblest 
generosity, and on other oceasions refuse to deny them- 
selves the slightest conveniences for the advantage of their 
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friends. ‘The following illustration, drawn from one of the 
many experiences of life, with which this volume is crowd- 
ed, will find its answering instance and explanation in the 
lives of all. 

“T have known a man who was never rich, and was indeed, in a 
fair way to be ruined, make a present of several hundred pounds. 
under what he probably conceived to be an impulse of generous 
friendship ; but if that man had been called upon to get up an hour 
earlier in the morning, to serve his friend, I do not believe that he 
would have done it. The fact was that he had no real value for 
money, no real care for consequences which were not to be imme- 
diate; in parting with some hundreds of pounds he flattered his 
self-love with a show of self-sacrifice; in parting with an hour’s 
folding of the hands to sleep, the self-sacrifice would have been real, 
and the show of it not very magnificent.” 


These are lessons of practical wisdom, which we might 
have learned fiom any acute observer of human nature. 
And although they are expressed by Mr. Taylor in a style 
of peculiar grace and dignity, they certainly do not exhi- 
bit many traces of that material for poetry, which his 
notes were designed in great part to store up. But in the 
following remarks, in the same essay, upon self-denial and 
charity, we can easily see all the materials, which a great 
and good poet could desire for the solemn enjoining of our 
social duties. 

“ Again, do not take too much credit even for your self-denial, 
unless it be cheerfully and genially undergone. Do not dispense 
your bounties only because you know it to be your duty, and are 
afraid to leave it undone; for this is one of those duties which should 
be done more in the spirit of love, than in that of fear. I have 
known persons who have lived frugally, and spent a large income 
almost entirely in acts of charity and bounty, and yet with all this 
they had not the open hand. When the act did not define itself as 
a charitable duty, the spirit of the God-beloved giver was wanting, 
and they failed in all these little genial liberalities towards friends, 
relatives, and dependents, which tend to cultivate the sympathies 
and kindnesses of our nature quite as much as charity to the poor 
or munificence in contribution to public objects.” 


In the following remarks upon charity, there is a cour- 
age, as well as penetration, which deserves comment. It 
is unusual in these days, when royal charities are blazoned 
over the world, and when the habit of secret alms-giving 
seems a forgotten act of apostolic beneficence, to hear any 
man raise his voice against that generosity, which does not 
begin, unless stimulated by self-indulgence. We are liable 
to this charge in America, perhaps even more than our 
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neighbors in England. How trequently do we observe, in 
our daily papers, invitations to the public to subscribe to 
some ball, designed for the purpose of yielding that char- 
ity, without which the miserable poor are said to be in dan- 
ger of perishing ; and in the same paragraph, which de- 
tails misery deep enough to stir the heart to pity, if such a 
feeling remained alive within it, there is an announcement 
of the music, feasting and gaiety, that can be had for the 
subscription price. It is hard to believe that heaven will 
regard the charity of those, who make the misery of their 
fellow-men the occasion of a supper, or a quadrille. 


“ There are some other ways of the world in this matter of char- 
ity, which proceed, I think, upon false principles and feelings ; char- 
ity dinners, charity balls, charity bazars, and so forth—devices (not 
even once blessed ) for getting rid of diStress, without calling out 
any compassionate feeling in those who give, or any grateful feeling 
in those who receive. God sends misery and misfortune into the 
world fora purpose; they are to be a discipline for His creatures 
who endure, and also for His creatures who behold them. In these 
they are to give occasion for patience, resignation, tht spiritual 
hopes and aspirations which spring from pain when there comes no 
earthly relief, are powerful to promote. In those they are to give 
occasion for pity, self-sacrifice, and devout and dutiful thought ; sub- 
duing—for the moment at least—the light, vain, and pleasure-loving 
motions of our nature. If distress be sent into the world for these 
ends, it is not well that it should be shuffled out of the world without 
any of these ends being accomplished, and still less that it should be 
made the occasion of furthering ends in some measure opposite to 
these ; that it should be danced away at a ball, or feasted away at 
a dinner, or dissipated at a bazar. Better were it, in my mind, that 
misery should run its course with notliing but the mercy of God to 
stay it, than that we should thus corrupt our charities.” 


From the essay on “Humility and Independence,” we 
make only one extract. 


“If equality be what these men of independence would contend 
for, it can only be had (if at all) by the et of what is adventi- 
tious; for natural equality there is none. If personal merit be what 
they regard, this, at least, will not found any claim for intellectual 
endowments to be preferred to accidents of station. There is no 
more of personal merit in a great intellect than in a great estate. 
It is the use which is made of the one and of the other, which should 
found the claim to respect ; and the man who has it at heart to make 
the best use he can of either, will not be much oecupied with them 
as a means of commanding respect. Thue it is that respect is com- 
monly least due, as well as least willingly accorded. where it is arro- 
gated most, and that independence is hardly possessed where it is 
much insisted on. ‘The proud man,’ says St. Jerome, (‘ who is the 
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poor man) braggeth outwardly, but beggeth inwardly.” The hum- 
ble man, who thinks little of his independence, is the man who is 
strong in it; and he who is not solicitous of respect will commonly 
meet with as much as he has oceasion for. ‘ Who calls? says the 
old shepherd, in ‘ As you like it.” ‘your betters, is the insolent an- 
swer; and what is the shepherd’s rejoinder? ‘Else are they very 
wretched.’ By what retort, reprisal, or repartee, could it have been 
made half so manifest that the insult had lighted upon armor of 
proof. Such is the invincible independence of humility.” 


We confess to have read the essay on “ Choice in Mar- 
riage,” with particular attention. ‘There was never per- 
haps any subject in which it was more difficult to obtain 
sensible judgment. Not that there are wanting writers up- 
on the theme. Every elderly lady, single or married, who 
has lately put pen to paper in this country, or Europe, for 
the purpose of didactic composition, has given her obser- 
vations upon this subject to the world. But if that world 
had been made up of jointed dolls, there could not in gene- 
ral have been less applicability, than is found in their re- 
marks. Women, we make bold to say, cannot decide 
upon the reasons which properly influence the choice of a 
man in marriage. Whether this comes of natural unfit- 
ness, or want of real comprehension and masculine re- 
quirements, we cannot say—-but we rest with entire con- 
tentment upon the literary and practical experience of the 
world for the substantiation of the statement. We began 
to read with pleasure, the observations of a man, who had 
reached that time in life, at which the haze and mist of the 
morning hour, no longer clouds the vision; and who him- 
self being married, has had his observation sharpened by 
personal experience and extended observation. We shall 
quote his observations in his own language ; not only be- 
cause it would be hard to condense his nervous diction, 
but for the reason also that his opinions need the support, 
which they derive from his graceful utterance, to protect 
them from the censure of the romantic of our day and 
country. 

“* What do you think of marriage? says the Duchess of Malfy 
in Webster’s play, and Antonia answers— 

‘IT take as those that deny purgatory ; 
It locally contains a heaven or hell; 
There is no third place in it.’ 

“ When I was young and inexperienced in wives, 1 did not take 

the same view of marriage which Antonia took. I used to say that 


Ae She 
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there were two kinds of marriages, with either of which a man 
might be content; the one, ‘the incorporate existence marriage ;’ 
the other, ‘the pleasant additament marriage.’ For [ thought that 
if a man could not command a marriage by which all interests 
would be deepened, all objects exalted, rewards and forfeitures dou- 
bled and far more than doubled, and al! the comparatives of life 
turned into superlatives, then there remained, nevertheless, a very 
agreeable kind of resource,—a marriage, that is, in which one might 
live one’s own substantive life with the additional embellishment of 
some graceful, simple, gay, easy-hearted creature, who would lie 
light upon the surface of one’s being, be at hand whenever solitude 
and serious pursuits had become irksome, and never be in the way 
when she was not wanted. Visions these are ; merely dreams of our 
epicurean youth. There is no such wife, and marriage is what An- 
tonia took it to be.” . 


Who does not feel grieved that this pleasant fancy could 
not be realized! Our author having fairly determined that 
we are playing at a great stake, when we design matri- 
mony, next teaches us how we may be in the least danger 
of losing. 


“ Whilst one man will be hurried into a marriage from the very 
painfulness of perplexity, another will live and die a bachelor out of 
mere indecision. The latter case is the more rare, and requires a 
peculiar serenity of temper and strength of irresolution. But it can 
occur. And the cases oceur very frequently in which a man misses, 
through indecision, the opportunity of making the marriage he would 
have liked best; and then resolving to be indecisive no more, takes 
a wrong decision. So that having regard to the various sources 
from which error proceeds in such matters, it may perhaps be rea- 
sonably doubted whether a passion, with all its impetnosities and il- 
lusions, affords, comparatively speaking, an ill guidance ; and whe- 
ther those who have surrendered to it might not have been as much 
misled had they purposed to themselves the task of making a calm 
and judicious choice.” 


Of those circumstances that should not be out of the 
mind, however they should be moderated or construed, the 
author speaks as follows : 


“ But if marrying for money is to be justified only in the case of 
those unhappy persons, who are fit for nothing better, it does not fol- 
low that marrying without money is to be justified in others,—mar- 
rying, that is, without the possession or the fair prospect of a compe- 
tency suited to their condition in life. What is to constitute such a 
competency, depends in a great measure on the prudence, indepen- 
dence, and strength in self-denial of the parties. Those who resolve 
to marry on very small means, against the wishes of their relatives 
and friends, should always consider that they are setting up a claim 
to an extraordinary share of these excellent virtues; and they should 
not expect their claim to be readily acknowledged unlees it be 
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founded, not merely on good intentions, but on actual savings, on as- 
certained facts of frugality and habits of self-sacrifice. Without 
such habits, they may intend and profess what they please as to in- 
dependence and self-reliance; the result will be that they have in- 
dulged their unworldly inclinations at the expense of others.” 


We add to this plain, honest commentary on human ac- 
tions, another of those passages which do credit to the au- 
thor’s poetic capacity. The stanza, with which it con- 
cludes, we suppose to be his own; it is given without a 
reference, and is written in a strain too like “The Lay of 
Elena,” to be by another hand. 


“It is commonly said that beauty, howsoever enchanting before 
marriage, becomes a®matter of indifference after. Butif the beauty 
be of that quality which not only attracts admiration, but helps to 
deepen it into love, 1 am not one of those who think that what 
charmed the lover, is forthwith to be lost upon the husband. It is 
doubtless a question of kind. There may be much beauty, eminent 
in its way, which is but ‘the perfume and suppliance of a minute :’ 
but there exists also a species and quality of age b the effect 
whereof, (as I conceive) it would not be possible for daily familiarity 
to deaden, and the power whereof may be expected to last as long 
as the beauty itself lasts, and perhaps much longer. Pictures and 
statues, wrought by the more spiritual masters of art, do not satiate 
the sense ; and if in that beauty which is of art’s creation, when the 
art is of the highest order, there is this cleaving and abiding power, 
we are not to doubt that nature, which creates the art, is competent 
to create without the intervention of the art, a beauty expressed in 
flesh and blood, that may be constantly lived with and daily dwelt 
upon, yet be found to be not less inexhaustible in its charm. Other 
objects will intervene, no doubt, and be present to our daily life; a 
man cannot be consciously and continually occupied with such im- 
pressions; insusceptible words intervene also, and the perceptions 
will from time to time be over-clouded; this will be the case in re- 
gard to works of art, and even in regard to those natural and uni- 
versal sources from which the sense of beauty in man is nourished 
as with its daily food; nor can it be otherwise in regard to buman 
beauty, but when this beauty is pure and spiritual, I see no reason 
to suppose that it will be a less permanent source than those others; 
and I will not consent to believe that daily familiarity with it will 
make it of no effect, any more than that the flowers will cease to 
please because they hang over our doors, or the stars, because they 
shine nightly. 

“The exception to be taken to beauty as a marriage portion, (if it 
be beauty of the highest order,) is not, therefore, that it can become 
otherwise than precious, but that it is perishable; and that, let it be 
valued as it may, it must be accounted at the best but a melancho- 
ly possession : 

‘ For human beauty is a sight 
To sadden rather than delight; 
Being the prelude of a lay 
Whose burthen is decay.’ 
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And if it be our fortune to encounter in flesh and blood a beauty 
which seems to revive for us the realities from which Rafaello and 
Perugino painted, we are to consider whether to possess such beau- 
ty in marriage, and see it subjected to the changes and chances of 
thie mortal life, would not bring upon us the same sort of feeling, 
with which we should contemplate a Madonna or a St. Cecilia 
hanging exposed to the weather, and losing some tenth part of its 
form and coloring with each successive winter.” 

Despite of his strong leaning towards the exercise of the 
judgment, in this most important matter of marriage, he 
still however considers that the impassioned choice is 
less in danger of erring, than that made through the exer- 
cise of the more deliberative faculties. But he protects 
himself by resolutely excluding from the idea of love 
those fancies, which come rather from a weak, a wasted 
heart, than from a strong one. He wisely says that the 
best way of protecting such susceptible people, is to give 
them a variety of objects to lavish their thoughts upon. 
Holding to the mechanical principle, that rest comes to the 
heart, no less than to other bodies, through opposing forces, 
What he considers true love to be we will not here quote ; 
because, to speak frankly, the passage is not altogether 
comprehensible. It is enough to say that he very rightly 
thinks it to be a composite passion—or a stream, flowing 
on throughout our lives, restrained and deepened by duty 
and justice, and drawing to itself all the tributary feelings 
of the heart. This is, we believe, his notion, as nearly as 
we can get at it. We shall not wonder at his failure to 
catch and portray this delicate essence of human happi- 
ness, until we see sketched out in pencil drawing, some 
tolerable likeness of a human soul. 

Our author holds certain opinions, which may or may 
not be true, Every man must answer with his hand upon 
his own heart. - One is that all the world is in love some 
time or other; and that this first love, the darling of all 
poetic minds, and the staple of romance, is of more value 
in its decline and loss, as a sort of mental culture, than in 
any other way. He thinks too that domestic opposition to 
a young love is very beneficial ; making for it a sort of 
bracing atmosphere, in which, if it have any stamina, it 
will abundantly flourish, and wherein, if it want proper 
vigor, it will happily wither and decline. But such oppo- 
sition he thinks should rather tend to check growth, than to 
destroy it when it has come to maturity, True it is, that 
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a : _ tree 1s a sad sight in the garden of a little house- 
hold. 

He has one opinion upon the conduct of a mother to- 
wards her daughter, with a view to bettering her child’s 
chances of a good marriage, which we think excellent 
counsel. We have heard it scolded at; and will not ven- 
ture to give it in any other language than the author’s. 


“ But if an unreasonable opposition to a daughter’s choice be not 
to prevail, I think that, on the other hand, the parents, if their views 
of marriage be pure from worldliness, are justified in using a good 
deal of maragement—not more than they very often do use, but 
more than they are wont to own or than society is wont to counte- 
nance,—with a view to putting their daughters in the poo J of such 
marriages as they can approve. It is the way of the world to give 
such management an ill name,—probably because itis most used by 
those who abuse it to worldly purposes; and I have heard a mother 
pique herself on never having taken a single step to get her daugh- 
ters married,—which appeared to me to have been a direlection of 
one of the most essential duties of a parent. If the mother be whol- 
ly passive, either the daughters must take steps and use manage- 
ment for themselves, (which is not desirable,) or the happiness and 
the most important interests of their lives, moral and spiritual, must 
be the sport of chance and take a course purely fortuitous; and in 
many situations, where unsought opportunities of choice do not 
abound, the result may be not improbably such a love and marriage 
as the mother and every one else contemplates with astonishment. 
Some such astoniahment, I recollect to have expressed on an occa- 
sion of the kind, to an illustrious poet and philosopher, whose reply 
I have always borne in mind when other such casee have come un- 
der my observation. ‘ We have no reason to be surprised unless we 
knew what may have been the young lady’s opportunities. If Mi- 
randa had not fallen in with Ferdinand, she eo have been in love 
with Caliban,’” 


We donot know any one, who could have said as sharp 
a thing about women, who was besides a great poet and 
philosopher, except Coleridge. And remembering that he 
had some reason to lament the facile disposition of his own 
spouse towards him, when he was in no condition to join 
himself in holy bonds to her fortune, we may very reason- 
ably give him the credit of the saying. Our author, in 
continuation, observes upon the disadvantageous position, 
in which “women of high intellectual endowments and 
great dignity of deportment,” often stand with regard to 
marriage ;—the larger proportion of men not caring to wed 
those who are plainly their superiors. But his greatest 
sympathies are given to those who would appear at first 
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sight to need them least; to women of fortune. Their 
wealth keeps from them the humble and the proud, “leav- 
ing the unhappy live-bait to be snapped at by the hardy 
and the greedy.” The best thing which the fathers of 
such unfortunates could do for them is, in his opinion, to 
disinherit them. And if they are not thus kindly treated, 
their surest prospect of being tolerably happy, is to marry 
the most respectable man of that class who marry for 
money. An heiress, remaining unmarried, he considers “a 
prey to all manner of extortion and imposition,” becoming 
with the best intentions, “ through ill administered expen- 
diture and mis-directed bounty, a corruption to her neigh- 
borhood and a curse to the poor ;” or, if experience puts 
her on her guard, leading “a life of resistance and suspi- 
cion, to the injury of her own mind and nature.” Beneath 
this sweeping condemnation, whole races of Ladies Bounti- 
ful are swept awdy. ‘There may be a real justice in the 
sad commentary on the general mistake made by female 
beneficence. But we remember too many charitable spin- 
sters, whom it pleased heaven, or themselves, notwithstand- 
ing their “little in the funds,” to leave withering in single 
blessedness, to record this sharp comment without a pang 
of regret. 

It may be well said, that our author, in advising as to 
the time at which a woman should marry, is in danger of 
transcending the privileges of his sex. But he claims a 
right to advise, by fixing the period, at which she would 
be likely to make a very lasting impression upon the mind 
of her husband. He places this time at that point in life, 
where her personal charms have not quite culminated ; and 
this perfect blossoming he believes to lie between twenty 
and thirty years of age; nearer alas! to the former than to 
the latter period. ‘Two young people may suit each other 
very well, but for purposes of support, they are adjudged 
of no more use than one “ sweet pea as a prop to another.” 

Old people, who feel that their strength has departed 
and comeliness vanished, but who, notwithstanding, know 
that their hearts stir with the same love of sympathy and 
kindness, that made life beautiful when they were young, 
should give to our author all praise for esteeming that 
wise in them, which a jeering world sets down often to 
doting fondness. Not that he approves of old men mar- 
rying young women; for he makes such a union look un- 
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lovely in his picture of life. But he does not see any 
thing ridiculous in two old people, who have been friends 
when both had many to love them, becoming more to each 
other, when they were left alone in the world. Not that 
they should join the sad remnant of their lives in any 
moment of foolish extacy, but in the desire of two solitary 
hearts to minister to their mutual peace, while God per- 
mitted them to remain upon earth. 

We have spent some time upon the consideration of this 
essay, because of its real merit. It would have been 
agreeable to us to have made more numerous extracts 
from its text; for asa whole, it is characterized by the 
best feelings of love and charity. And if here and there 
maxims are inculecated, which appear to savor of that pru- 
dence, which rarely becomes an inmate of the breast from 
which holier purposes have not departed, we can safely 
say that in our author’s case, it is presfht as a worthy 
ally, and not as a secret foe. 

‘The next essay in the volume is upon a graver subject, 
than any which he has attempted elsewhere. He treats of 
the true nature of ‘“ Wisdom.” The opening paragraph 
of the essay contains his definition of this rare quality of 
the human mind. He says that “ wisdom is not the same 
with understanding, talents, capacity, ability, sagacity, 
sense, or prudence—not the same with any one of them; 
neither will all these together make it up. It is that exer- 
cise of the reason into which the heart enters—a structure 
of the understanding, arising out of the moral and spiritual 
nature.” 

The first part of the definition is well given, and it 
serves to protect the unwary thinker against the applica- 
tion of this solemn sanction of approval to every form of 
mental excellence, or degree of human knowledge. No 
term has perhaps more authority for its misuse than the 
simple word Wisdom. ‘This mistake seems to result from 
confining its plain meaning within too narrow bounds. 
If a man thoroughly understands the facts and principles 
of a particular science, so that he may be said to know 
them perfectly in their bearings upon each other, and in 
their application generally to all things with which they 
have a reasonable connection, he may be truly said to be 
wise in a certain degree. And because of his partial wis- 
dom, the world generally, not pausing to discriminate as 
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to the exact degree of his acquirements, pronounce him to 
be wise. But wisdom is not the same with this sort of 
knowledge, simply because this is practical and incomplete, 
which wisdom never can be. Neither is it identical with 
any of the mental qualities which the author has cited, 
nor yet with all of them: because all might be carried to 
their highest point of perfection, and yet that which was 
attained by their aid might still be incomplete. The plain 
consideration which will give us the means of determining 
the true character of wisdom, is the inquiry into the nature 
of that knowledge which should be properly considered 
the most exalted to which men can attain. We think that 
the language of Mr. Taylor does not define this clearly in 
the latter part of his definition. Its aim cannot be said 
to be merely the exercise of the reason into which the 
heart enters; for any well considered impulse of dutiful 
affection would thus be made to stand for the most exalted 
attainment of the human mind. 

We turn from this definition to the mz gnificent language 
of Job, quoted by our author for the sublime exposition of 
the true nature of that quality which most elevates a man. 
“ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.” The gravest problem 
which the’ intellect can propose for its own solution,—one 
before which all exercises of the faculty upon the world 
around appear as idle questionings,—is its own nature, 
and the relation which it bears to all above it and around 
it. The man, whose mind is able to conceive the exact 
position of his being, so as to estimate the power which 
continually overshadows his own existence,—to recognize 
within himself and to improve all those capacities which 
better fit him for the understanding of his own nature,— 
and who, with patient humility, ‘observes in his fellow 
men, that, which through his own weakness he cannot 
thoroughly understand in himself, has laid in his life the 
deep foundations of wisdom. From such wisdom comes 
that apprehension of divinity which Job sublimely calls 
“the fear of the Loid;” and that minute knowledge of 
the human heart, in which lies the real virtue of all un- 
derstanding. 

Our author in the subsequent parts of his essay, returns 
from the contracted definition with which he prefaced his 
remarks, to a view which is more consistent with the true 
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dignity of the subject. He shows how most of those ex- 
ercises, Which tend to sharpen the mind, and even to add 
to its culture and capacities, rather impede than help its 
acquisition of wisdom. For self-love, as displayed in am- 
bition, though it prompt a thousand adventurous move- 
ments, yet causes them all to tend towards that point at 
which the aspiring mind may to itself appear most ele- 
vated above its fellows. And argumentation finding its 
pleasure in the exercise of its own acuteness, learns to 
triumph more in victory than in the attainment of solid 
truth. Whereas the desire of a wise heart is for humility, 
and its thirst for victory lies in the hope of becoming mas- 
ter of itself. 

All topies lie within the range of Mr. Taylor’s curious 
vision. We must not, therefore, be surprised at his noti- 
cing in a volume of grave essays the different opinions, 
which have prevailed as to the education of children. 
Few men who move from their own firesides, even though 
they may have been hardened by the fiftieth year of celi- 
bacy, can escape the observation of numerous facts con- 
nected with the existence and nurture of children. The 
importance of the subject no one can question; but yet it 
has hitherto been so much regarded as the peculiar pro- 
vince of matronly or solemnly dedicated masculine intel- 
lects, that we wonder to see a profound scholar and a genu- 
ine poet investigating the subject. Besides this, there is a 
queer incongruity, at first sight, in the spectacle of an un- 
der Secretary for the Colonies taking to himself the task of 
reforming the long received systems of infantile education. 

There has been an opinion long prevalent among cer- 
tain people, with whom we profess some sympathy, that 
children are “unwholesome companions for grown people.” 
But this sentiment, while it does not perhaps make us best 
fitted to originate any scheme, which has its beginning in 
strong love for the growing generation, may serve admira- 
bly well to render us capable of bearing testimony to those 
abuses, which make reform in domestic education so needful. 

Whether it be that the light of reason has not penetrated 
to our own land as perfectly as it shines upon the country 
of the author, we cannot tell; but certain it is, that some 
terrible mistakes in the education of children, which he re- 
cords as acknowledged fallacies, we observe daily in force 
among people, who have every claim to intelligent respect. 
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We chiefly allude to the doctrine of making the child: un- 
derstand the reason of every thing that he is ordered to do. 
Mr. Taylor is of opinion, and who will not agree with 
him that is childless, that “obedience—prompt, implicit, 
unreasoning and almost unconscious—is the first thing to 
be taught toa child, and that he can have no peace for 
his soul without it.” How wisely might the concluding 
remark have been extended, until it embraced the friends 
of all his family! We have time and again seen a parent 
who knew that his child ought to be in bed,—a grave, 
sensible man,—call to his side the urchin, from whose 
eyelids a rebellious disposition had chased every sign of 
drowsiness, and state to him, with a gravity that would 
have done credit to a professor in physiology, all the facts 
which made the seasonable slumber of master Tommy a 
thing to be recommended. And when argumentation, 
founded upon remote nervous consequences, of which the 
young rationalist had no proper conception, failed to satisfy 
his sceptical intelligence, more palpable reasonings were 
resorted to. The wish of the father,—the duty of the 
child to obey,—-were next tried. And it was looked upon as 
a great point gained, if, by dint of a certain melancholy 
tone, the sufferings of a parent, heart-broken by disobe- 
dience, were so portrayed that the sensitive heart of young 
master ‘Tommy yielded to the emotion thus excited, and 
he suffered himself to be led weeping and repentant from 
the room. ‘The good parents generally comfort themselves, 
that these signs of contrition come from a heart impressed and 
a judgment convicted. Really, however, in the far greater 
number of such instances, the softening of youthful ob- 
duracy proceeds only from the sympathetic accord which 
the childish ear takes with the forlorn petition of its parent. 
We once experimented, to the great disatisfaction of an 
amiable man, in this manner upon his child. We first 
painted to its young mind, in a cheerful tone, a little pic- 
ture of bliss made up of rocking horses and confectionary, 
until the urchin crowed with delight; and then drawing 
down the corners of our mouth, and in a wailing tone, 

repeating the same story, so touched the heart of the young 
rationalist, that he wept immediately. 

If there is a place in which military discipline should 
prevail, it is in a family. Discipline, strict, not only in its 
requirement of exact obedience, but also in its wholesome 
31 VOL. xIv.—No. 28. 
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refusal of those indulgencies, which impair the effect of 
the most judicious control. Mr. Taylor alludes to the con- 
sequence which this system of “spoiling” has upon those 
who are not related to the children. 


“There is another way not much adverted to by blind parents, 
in which children are injured by undue indulgence. It prevents 
them from benefiting by the general tendency of mankind to have 
kind and friendly feelings towards children. Such feelings are 
checked and abated when it is seen that children are unduly favored 
by their parents. And when the rights and comforts of others are 
sacrificed for their sake, instead of being objects for the protection 
and good offices of all around them, they become odivus in the same 
manner as princes’ favorites do, and their parents’ sins are visited 
upon them. 

“Then the repugnance which people feel towards the objects of an 
unjust partiality provokes them to exaggerate the demerits of the 
children,—not probably to the face of the parents, but in a way to 
go round to them,—whereupon the parents come in with some show 
of reason as protectors of injured innocence, and fortify themselves 
in their own delusions by detecting injustice in the views of others. 
It is not the nature of mankind to be unjust to children, and where 
parents find this injustice to prevail, they should look for the source 
of it in their children or in themselves.” 


The following remark will find its application as a re- 
medy to the system pursued by many parents; we give it 
entire in the admirable language of its author. 


“Tt is selfishness on the part of parents which gives rise to undue 
indulgence of children,—the selfishness of sacrificing those for 
whom they care less to those for whom they care more; and the 
selfishness of the parent for the child, will invariably produce sel- 
fishness of the child for himself. A spoilt child is never generous. 
And selfishness is induced in a child not only by too much indulgence, 
but even by too much attention. It will be most for a child’s happi- 
ness and well-being, both present and to come, that he should feel 
himself, in respect to comforts and enjoyments, the most insignifi- 
cant person in the house. In that case, he will have his own re- 
sources, which will be more available to him than any which per- 
petual attention can minister; he will be subject to fewer discon- 
tents; and his affections will be more cultivated by the occasional 
tokens of kindness which a contented child will naturally receive in 
sufficient abundance, than they would be by continual endeavors to 
make him happy. 

“And if continual attention to making him happy will not produce 
happiness, neither will continual attention to making him good pro- 
duce goodness. For if the child feels that there is some one inces- 
santly occupied with his happiness and goodness, he will come to 
be incessantly occupied with himself. Something must be left in a 
spirit of faith and hope to Nature and God’s providence. Parents 
are the instruments, but they are not to be allin all. Room must 
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be left for some liberty of action, for many an untended impulse, 
for self-reliance, for temptations and trials, with their natural results 
of victory with self-respect or defeat with remorse. 

“ By such treatment, the child’s moral nature being amply exer- 
cised, will be seasonably strengthened ; and when he comes into 
the world as a man, he will come with a man’s weapons of defence; 
whereas, if the child be constantly watched and kept out of harm’s 
way, he will come into the world a moral weakling. I was once 
present when an old mother who had brought up a large family of 
children with eminent success, was asked by a young one, what 
she would recommend in the case of some children who were too 
anxiously educated, and her reply was—‘l think, my dear, a little 
wholesome neglect.’ ” 

The means which are best adapted to the mental train- 
ing of children, have long divided opinions. Mr. Taylor, 
we think, gives sound advice: “'That the body, mind and 
moral sense of the child, should proceed in their growth 
proportionately, and pari passu. Whichsoever of these 
shall shoot forth prematurely, and in advance of the others, 
will run a great risk of being nipped and blighted.” Their 
intellects should not be forced, but they should be suffered 
to linger the proper season upon those tastes which are 
natural to children, “and which it is good for every mind 
to have passed through.” The absurdity of “improving 
company” is happily exposed. How many poor little 
children have we seen kept within doors to hear some conver- 
sation far beyond their capacity, when they might have 
gained that buoyancy of spirit, which is worth more to a 
child than a hundred facts, by an hour’s play upon the 
green with those of their own age. 

But the most important of all the duties attending the 
education of a child, is the cultivation of that religious 
sentiment and the impressing of those religious convictions 
which are to be the safeguards of his life and character 
in more matured years. It is impossible to reason with 
one whose understanding is not sufficiently developed to 
comprehend the bearing of more evident truths, upon the 
nature of his obligation to the Divinity. The child should 
be taught his religious opinions in the same manner that 
he is instructed to love his parents. He should be made 
to see in the pleasures and enjoyments of which his young 
life is capable, the bounty of a Providence whom he can- 
not behold with his sight. And if he cannot otherwise be 
made to understand his responsibility for what he does 
wrong, the parent can always find in his own wise severity 
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a type for the unswerving justice of God, that will impress 
itself in uneflaceable characters upon the youthful mind. 
The next essay in the volume, is one which has evident- 
ly occupied more of the author’s thought than any other. 
Himself a poet, seeking to discover those means by which 
genius is best directed, his observations upon the Life Poe- 
tic may be regarded as an account of that discipline to 
which he has endeavored to subjeci the faculties of his own 
. mind. Mr. Taylor has not attempted to define the quali- 
. ties of intellect which fit a man to be a poet. He seems to 
think, and we believe wisely, that those, whom nature has 
endowed with the poetic faculty, will not remain long un- 
conscious of their gift of song. Many may mistake a sud- 
den impulse of passion, a judicious ear, and a certain tact 
in metrical composition, for the possession of poetic powers. 
Such men, buoyed up. by that approval which comes from 
the sympathies of a neighborhood, or from the more ex- 
tended praise which is elicited by popular sentiment and 
pleasing versification, may pass through life, mistaking the 
excitement of flattery and the pleasure of composition, for 
the struggles of the spirit within them to find its utterance 
in song. If such, believing themselves possessed of facul- 
ties far beyond what they really have, endeavor to live that 
life which matures the poetic mind into perfect growth, 
there is a certain good effected, even if they fall short of 
attaining that end to which they aspire. In some quiet 
hour of meditation there may rise a dim misgiving of their 
capacity to fulfil the high destiny at which they aim; or, 
failing this. discovery, they may at least reach to that de- 
gree of good sense and correctness, which will keep the 
popular taste from too grossly degenerating. 

As true poetry is “the fruit of the whole moral, spiritual, 
intellectual and practical being,” we will, in our review of 
Mr. Taylor’s essay, depart from the somewhat inconse- 
quential arrangement that he has adopted, and brivfly al- 
lude in their order, to those modes which he thinks best 
adapted to the development of each and all of these requi- 
sites of poetry. With equal truth and beauty, our author 
says, “that if the lives of some illustrious poets have seem- 
ed to be at odds with greatness and purity, yet in so far as 
the life has faltered in wisdom and virtue, failing thereby 
to be the nurse of liigh and pure imaginations, the poet we 
may be sure has been shorn of his beams ; and whatsoever 
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splendor may remain to him, even though to our otherwise 
be-darkened eyes, wandering in a terrestrial dimness, it 
may seem to be consummate, ai? the very ‘offspring of 
heaven, first-born,’ yet itis a reduced splendor and a mere- 
ly abortive offspring, as compared with what it might have | 
been, and with what it is in the bounty of God to create, 
by the conjunction of like gifts of high reason, ardent 
imagination, effluescence of fancy and intrepidity of im- 
pulse, with a heart subdued to him, and a pure and un- 
spotted life.” ‘There is no need to say, nor does Mr. Tay- 
lor attempt to show how a man may keep his mind so un- 
spotted, that it shall be the clear mind of truth. There is 
something in each of us which we can, if we will, inter- 
pose between our own minds and that breath, which falling 
once upon them, rarely leaves the surface from thencefor- 
ward free of blemish. 

As for his intellectual and practical education, “his poe- 
try should spring out of his life, and his life should abound 
in duties as well as contemplations. For that poetic vi- 
sion, which is the vision of the introverted eye alone, has 
but a narrow scope. Meditation is a wild business, when 
there is nothing else to be done. If then a poet would en- 
title himself to take the highest place in his art—to be 
numbered that is among the ‘poets sage,’ he should be, to 
a moderate extent, mixed up with the affairs of life. His 
speculations should emanate from facts and events, and his 
poetry should have its roots in the common earth.” 

Mr. Taylor perceives the difficulty under which the poet 
labors, in attempting to acquire this familiarity with life. If 
he be a man of talent and capacity for understanding that 
business into which he seeks, for his own instruction, to 
obtain an insight, the temptations of fortune, which lie 
open to such capacities, are apt to draw him at once into 
the vortex of public affairs. And this result may take 
place, whether he engage in professional, commercial or 
political life. ‘To those who are really desirous to avoid 
this dangerous contingency, Mr. Taylor points out the 
many occupations which the world holds out to every man, 
who has the good feeling to engage in them. These are 
the duties which the neighbor or the parishioner can per- 
form. Every private man has opportunities of observa- 
tion, which though less extensive, are not less perfect in 
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their sort, than those afforded by engaging in a wider range 
of business. 

In England, with a man of fortune, the tendency to a 
life of quiet meditation may be so great, as to demand that 
he should, for the proper discipline of his nature, at times 
come forth from his seclusion, and mingle intimately with 
his fellow men. But upon the far greater number of poets 
in that country, and upon all who are likely to arise for 
some time in this, such counsel is thrown away. The 
stern necessity of providing for a scanty subsistence, has 
made poets in general only too familiar with that nature 
which is the common heritage. And it has been the rea- 
sonable prayer of the melancholy many to escape from the 
cold experience of that practical acquaintance with the 
affairs of life, which was taught them by toil and hunger, 
back into that happy inexperience, in which they found a 
type for humanity in the glad visions of a poetic mind. 

The great lesson which it most often behooves the poet 
to learn, is to submit to the hardships and neglect of his 
lot with calmness, if he may not do it with peace and with 
content. He should ever bear in remembrance that al- 
though he wants that blessing of heaven, which descends 
upon some men in the questionable shape of worldly pros- 
perity, he has yet had confided to his care the richer boon 
of intellectual greatness. Hard and miserable as his lot 
may be, he has nevertheless the consolation of knowing 
that history records no instance, unless in those mélancho- 
ly cases in which the stubborn and impatient spirit, weary 
of suffering, has of its own accord ended the struggle with 
life, where the poetic heart, bearing up manfully against its 
woes, has not achieved a destiny many times repaying the 
troubles of existence. He may grow up through an un- 
tended youth to a sad manhood, eating the bitter bread of 
charity or of dependance ; he may come weary and heart- 
worn into the knowledge of those truths, which he sees 
day by day forced upon the minds of unwilling children ; 
he may be trained and disciplined by such reflections, as 
comes only to the self-nurtured and self-sustained under- 
standing ; and when, despite of all these sufferings, he has 
yet learned to know the blessing of original and indepen- 
dent thought, he may see those conceptions, which have 
had their root in his heart, scoffed at, over-trodden or ne- 
glected. But if he be a true poet, he will perceive that in 
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his own thoughts, which will yield him an abundant con- 
solation for present wrong. He will know that the thoughts 
which he has uttered can never die; and that although he 
may perish, they shall be caught up, as it were by the 
winds of heaven, and scattered to and fro upon the face of 
the earth ; making places far distant from the land of his 
nativity, and generations long succeeding the race in which 
he lived, revive the memory of his dead name in the re- 
newed blossoming of the seed of that beauty which his in- 
tellect had put forth. 

To external nature, as to a nursing mother, the poet must 
also turn for the culture of his mind and heart. Mr. Tay- 
lor seems to doubt whether living exclusively in the coun- 
try, is best suited to the development of the poetic genius. 
He seems to fear that, by looking continually upon the face 
of nature, we may grow unobservant of those beauties, 
which impress the heart when more rarely seen. And 
perhaps a life, which passes from the contemplation of 
busy men to the quiet of the country, serves better than 
the other to keep the poetic mind from becoming merely re- 
flective or merely meditative, 

The intellectual education of the poet is however of the 
greatest importance to his position and influence, although 
his moral and spiritual training are of more considerable 
moment to the peace of his own heart. This naturally 
divides itself into two kinds; that sort which tends to en- 
rich the mind with an abundant variety of information ; 
and secondly, the process by which the faculties of the 
mind are best aided in the expression of poetic concep- 
tions. We think that Mr. Taylor confines the poet toa 
range of knowledge too limited, by advising him to confine 
his study te those volumes, which have the merit of style 
and substance combined. It is not easy to avoid acknow- 
ledging that there are books every day printed, supplying 
the mind with ample material for thought and illustration, 
which cannot be commended for grace or even propriety of 
expression. It is true that the general reader runs great 
danger of bearing away in the general harvest, which he 
thus gleans upon the wide field of literature, the seeds of 
many noxious plants, which may take root and grow up 

into rank and poisonous luxuriance within his own garden. 
But this will not happen if he be a careful husbandman, 
and have learned to distinguish between the plants and the 
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weeds, before he went out into the open country. Who- 
ever is familiar with the pages of Milton, will remember 
how frequently occur, allusions to old traditions and histo- 
rical events, all serving some admirable purpose in his text. 
Yet, many of these were drawn from historians and chroni- 
clers, who possess no more real merit, than the great ma- 
jority of those whom Mr. Taylor regards as rather cor- 
ruptive than beneficial. If another flood of barbaric inva- 
sion swept over Europe, or some internal struggle up-turned 
the foundations of social life in this country, destroying 
alike the monuments of literature and civilization, the 
baldest history of this day would be of the same value to 
the poet of a new people, as some of the old fragments of 
Greek antiquity were to Milton. The real, intrinsic, poe- 
tic value of such materials is not altered by their abundance. 

The great care with the poet should be the formation of 
his style. His natural genius may point to some peculiar 
form of expression, which is in harmony with the manner 
of his conceptions. . But peculiar and original as his genius 
may be, he will certainly be assisted in its culture and di- 
rection by assiduous study. Language is to the poet what 
coloring is to the painter. If the practice of social life give 
the one a seeming advantage over the other, in the ability 
to form at once a work which shall at first sight seem 
more finished than the naked outline of the other, perfect 
finish requires the same laborious attention in both. The 
man, ‘al above all the poet, who writes without a style, is 
like a painter who goes out to paint without having habit- 
uated himself to the use of canvas, pallet or colors. He 
may sketch upon a fragment of paper, with a burnt stick, 
what all will admit to be a wonderful likeness. Or he 
may by a rude mixture of raw materials, portray a picture 
upon the canvas, which will excite a certain admiration of 
his ready tact and bold designing; but he will do nothing 
which will out-last the curiosity of the moment. Great as 
his genius may be, he must study mechanically, how to 
re-produce those tints, upon which his eye reposes in na- 
ture; or which, to his inward sense, appear to invest the 
creations of his fancy. A nice discrimination or an inven- 
tive talent may improve upon existing colors, but he must 
patiently strive to equal these, before he can hope to sur- 
pass them. Mr. Taylor, in selecting models for the poet, 
upon which he should not so much form, as base his style, 
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prefers we think, very properly, the authors of the seven- 
teenth century. He says: 


“In these times I think that a poet should feed chiefly (not of 
course exclusively) on the literature of the seventeenth century. 
The diction and the movement of that literature, both in verse and 
in what Dryden calls ‘that other harmony,’ are, in my apprehension, 
far more fitted than the literature which has followed it, to be used 
for the training of the mind to poetry. There was no writing pub- 
lic nor reading populace in thatage. The age was the worse for 
that, but the written style of the age was the better. The writers 
were few and intellectual ; and they addressed themselves to learned, 
or at least, to studious and diligent readers. The structure of their 
language is in itself an evidence that they counted upon another 
frame of mind and a different pace and speed in reading from that 
which alone can be looked to by the writers of these days. Their 
books were not written to be snatched up, run through, talked over 
and forgotten; and their diction, therefore, was not such as lent 
wings to haste and impatience, making every thing so clear, that he 
who ran or flew might read. Rather it was so constructed as to de- 
tain the reader over what was pregnant and profound, and compell 
him to that brooding and roliftc posture of the mind, by which, if 
he had wings, they might help him to some more genial and profit- 
able employment than that of running like an ostrich through a 
desert. And hence those characteristics of diction by which these 
writers are made more fit than those who have followed them to 
train the ear and utterance of a poet. For, if we look at the long 
suspended sentences of those days, with all their convolutions 
and intertextures,—the many parts waiting for the ultimate whole- 
ness,—we shall coc that without distinctive movement and 
rhythmical significance of a very high order, it would be impossible 
that they could be sustained in any sort of clearness. Orie of these 
writer’s sentences is often in itself a work of art, having its strophes 
and antistrophes, its winding changes and recalls, by which the 
reader, though conscious of plural voices and running divisions of 
thought, is not, however, permitted to dissociate them from their 
mutual concert and dependency, but required, on the contrary, to 
give them entrance into his mind, opening it wide enough for the 
purpose, as one compacted and harmonious fabric. Sentences thus 
elaborately constructed, and complex though musical, are not easy 
to aremiss reader, but they are clear and delightful to an intent 
reader.” 


The sad question yet remains to be discussed how the 
poet, conscious of his inspiration, and earnestly desiring 
to fulfil its dictates, should obtain that little which is ne- 
cessary to supply the wants even of an humble and con- 
tented mind. Mr. Taylor does not claim for the poet more 
liberal support, than will suffice to keep his soul free from 
those distracting cares which beset the needy starving 
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man. Nor does he think that the generosity of the _go- 
vernment ought ever to be extended beyond that point 
which will enable a man, whose genius is confessedly an 
honor to his country, to execute such works as will exalt 
its glory and tend to the general advantage of mankind. 
To this end the pension system of England has sometimes 
conduced ; although there, as elsewhere, the bounty of 
the government being more often bestowed upon the fa- 
vored than the needy, on the undeserving than the merito- 
rious, through the blindness of the public almoners, little 
real good is done in the cause of mankind, and to the 
necessities of genius. 

The sad resource which Mr. Taylor points out to the 
poet as the only obvious mode of relieving his necessity, 
is the composition of “marketable prose.” In this country 
where the pension system does not prevail, the same me- 
lancholy chance for life is open to the poet. Yet, in this 
even, thanks to the injustice done by our own citizens to 
the unhappy class of authors abroad, a still more unfavor- 
able prospect of subsistence is open to our literary men. 

Mr. Taylor gives an affecting picture of the sort of suc- 
cess that followed upon the labors of Robert Southey ; a 
man remarkable above all others of the last generation 
“for his infinite stores of knowledge, extraordinary talents 
and delightful style,” as a prose writer. By the 


“ Devotion of one half his time to writing what should be market- 
able rather than what he would desire to write, he defrayed the cost 
of that fragal and homely way of life, which he deemed to be the 
happiest and best. So far, it may be said that all was well; and 
certainly never was man more contented with an humble lot than 


he. But at sixty years of age, he had never yet had one year’s . 


income in advance; and when between sixty and seventy his pow- 
ers of writing failed, had it not been for the timely grant of an addi- 
tional pension, his means of subsistence would have failed too.” 

“Tt was owing to this grant alone, that the last years of a life of 
such literary industry as was the wonder of his time, were not har- 
rassed by pecuniary difficulties; and at his death, the melancholy 
spectacle was presented, of enormous preparations thrown away, 
one great labor of his life half finished, and other lofty designs which 
had been cherished in his heart of hearts, from youth to age, either 
merely inchoate or altogether unattempted. 

“ We mourn over the lost books of Tacitus and Pliny, and rake 
in the ruins of Herculaneum to recover them; but £300 a year— 
had it been given in time—might have realised for us, works, over 
the loss of which, all posterity may perhaps mourn as much or more. 
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“Things incomplete, and purposes betrayed, 
Make sadder transits o’er Truth’s mystic glass, 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed.” 


“If one moiety of Mr. Southey’s time—applied to procure, by 
marketable literature, the means of subsistence, is found to have 
such miserable results as these, it may easily be imagined what for- 
tune would attend the efforts in marketable prose (always assuming 
them, of course, to be good and worthy, sad nen mere suppliance of 
the literary toy-shop) of a man of like poetical gifts, but not endow- 
ed with the same grace and facility in composition, the same un- 
wearied industry and almost unexampled sredeuioneun™ 


Upon a picture so melancholy, and so suggestive of the 
evils which would be likely to beset a poet in this country 
less richly endowed with capacity for the production of 
“marketable prose,” than the remarkable man whose his- 
tory Mr. Taylor has recorded, we do not care to dwell 
longer. It is well known, that the path to profitable lite- 
rary occupation is harder to find in our land than it is in 
England. And it must also be confessed that the sort of 
writing which commands the readiest sale, is of a kind 
which at once enfeebles, corrupts and degrades the poetic 
mind. We trust that there is a better day in store for our 
country. It is not enough for the support of that genius 
which heaven bestows upon a nation, that every child 
throughout its wide extent, should be able to read the 
works that lie open to their hands. To the appreciation 
of the productions of a true poet, there is something more 
necessary than the ability to read them. And although 
the munificence of an approving public, gives the best re- 
ward to the labor of a great intellect, yet in order that 
this should follow, a public must exist, competent to de- 
cide upon the merits of his performance. We do hope 
that as time goes on, and through industry and commerce, 
the elements of our national prosperity so accumulate, as 
to spread wide throughout the land the means of thorough 
uninterrupted classic education, there will gradually arise 
among us, such a number of cultivated intelligent men, as 
will make a public at once capable of understanding the 
merits of poetic genius, and of conferring upon its posses- 
sion the solid reward of worldly independence. 

In concluding our remarks upon Mr. Taylor’s essays, 
we again take occasion to acknowledge the pleasure which 
we have derived from their perusal. We welcome the re- 
turn of the literary men of this day, to that almost forgot- 
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ten form of composition which he has adopted. Seldom 
now, do we have an opportunity of reading any papers of 
the full measured proportions of those old essays, which 
were wont to afford materials for the reflection of a by- 
gone generation. And still more do we welcome, in a sea- 
son of abstract speculation and scientific research, the dis- 
position of a wise man to leave those topics on which the 
common intellect is busily engaged, and to seek in sober 
communion with his own heart, or with the social life 
about him, some mode of returning to the meditative wis- 
dom of an elder day. 


Art. Il.—-Brooxs’ Cuassics. 

1. The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso; eluci- 
dated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables, 
together with English Notes, Historical, Mythological 
and Critical, and illustrated by Pictorial Embellish- 
ments: with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all the 
words with critical exactness. By Natruan Covine- 
Ton Brooks, A.M., &c. Philadelphia. 1848. pp. 386. 

2. Brooks’ First Latin Lessons. 

. Brooks’ First Greek Lessons. 

. Brooks’ Ross’ Latin Gramm uw. 

. Brooks’ Greek Collectanea Evangelica. 


Cm wo 


“One chief object of Satan, is to keep men from the 
knowledge of Scripture, by persuading from the use of 
tongues.” Such was the quaint, and not less impressive 
plea advanced by the Pilgrim Fathers, when in the very 
infancy of their settlements they established schools in 
every township, under the immediate protection of the 
State, and the control of municipal authority. The ne- 
cessary connection between popular instruction and liberty, 
civil and religious, was to them not merely a truth to be 
philosophically acknowledged, but a principle to impene- 
trate and inform their whole legislative and social code. 
Neither has that principle been forgotten by their descend- 
ants, nor iowed in practice to become obsolete ; and per- 
haps we :aay add, that, all things considered, our people 
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south and west of the Hudson have not been slow to rival 
the generous efforts of their northern brethren in that re- 
gard. ‘This, at least, is certain, that by all of every rank 
and of every occupation among us, learning is held in high 
esteem, and that in no country are the means of education 
placed within easier reach Of the masses. 

But while we contemplate with gratitude, and it may 
be, with some pardonable pride, this general diffusion of a 
little learningy. we must not be deaf to the inquiry whether 
the means hitherto adopted have proved efficient to the 
most desirable ends ; and whether, or not, nationally con- 
sidered, there has been a substitution of quantity for qual- 
ity, tending to vitiate the taste, to retard the development 
of mind, and even to prejudice and endanger the perpetua- 
tion of good goverment. No where is a high standard of 
general education so necessary as here, where every man 
is a politician, is in himself a power, a part of the sove- 
reignty. Count to an European philanthropist the number 
of individuals in this great union—native citizens, we 
mean—that fall properly under the designation of unedu- 
cated and ignorant, and he will pronounce us the most en- 
lightened of people ; muster together the learned, and he 
will upraise his eyes in astonishment, if not in scorn, at the 
smallness of the number. Not only is this indisputably 
the case, but—and we say it with regret—looking down- 
ward from those highest eminences whiclr in all societies 
and under all circumstances can be reached only by the 
few, we shall find the. acquirements of those who take rank 
among us as educated men, the graduates of our universi- 
ties, the members of our professions, fall in kind and de- 
gree, far beneath these which in France, Germany or Eng- 
land, give title to corresponding position. We will be un- 
derstood, to speak of classes, not of individual cases. This 
inferiority candor will admit to have been in the past hard- 
ly avoidable—in the future it would be worse than humi- 
hating. 

Were the choice necessary between, few learned, few ig- 
norant, on the one side, and, many learned, many ignorant, 
on the other side, we should unhesitatingly choose the 
former of the alternatives, as the least hazardous to the in- 
terests of the commonwealth. But no such choice is ne- 
cessary. An increase in the number of the proceres of 
learning, would inevitably be followed by advancement in 
32 VOL. XIv.—No. 28. 
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the several inferior grades; and an elevation of the gene- 
ral standard of education would compel the more earnest 
activity and still onward progress of those, who are now 
complacent “tritons of the minnows.” . Learning and en- 
lightenment were universal in Greece, when on her firma- 
ment shone those brilliant lights, by whose reflection the 
whole civilized world has to this day been warmed and 
illumined. 

It is all but unnecessary to say, that our history, brief 
though it be, presents ample proofs, that the American soil 
is in no respect unfriendly to either the growth of know- 
ledge sown broad-cast, or the special eminence of its forest- 
giants—that neither singly, nor in the aggregate, are our 
people inferior in intellectual capacity or power to any na- 
tion under the sun. Wisdom, therefore, that is, true patriot- 
ism, not blind to the inferiority that does exist, will zealous- 
ly seek its removal ; nay, will scarcely be content with ar- 
riving at an equality in this respect with the older nations. 
Far in advance of these in one of the great branches of 
modern civilization, the political and social development, 
America can hardly be satisfied to march in moral and in- 
tellectual development only side by side with the nations 
so outstripped. But even to attain to that equality she has 
yet much to do. How much more to do, if in active gra- 
titude for the boundless blessings they enjoy, and in full 
sense of the responsibilities these blessings impose, our 
people desire to become, in their turn, to the nations of the 
earth, benefactor, example, leader and light! And such 
they may become, if they will. 

Making this bold assertion, we are not forgetful of the 
solemn warnings addressed to us by many thinking men 
at home in the spirit of affection, by thinking men from 
abroad, some in friendly candor, and some in envious bit- 
terness; nor can we be insensible to the force of these 
warnings, come from whom they may. That is, indeed, 
no phantom danger, of which we are pre-monished—it is 
too real, and it is, perhaps, inseparable from the character 
of the system and the institutions in which we are wont 
to pride, the absolute equality that exists in our society, 
and the actual sovereignty of the people. It is the mog- 
strous danger of the triumph of a frigid utilitarianism, of 
an impatient self-seeking, of a vanity that is not self-es- 
teem, indurating the heart, crushing all the social charities, 
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and sacrificing all high sentiments,—all that is beautiful, 
and generous, and pious, and pure. The danger is serious 
in character ; its imminence we believe to be exaggerated ; 
for, warned of its existence, are we not also told of means 
by which it may be averted. De Tocqueville, who is one 
of the strongest painters of the dark side, says, if democ- 
racy, the people at large, are to be qualified for power, 
means must be found “to purify their morals, and warm 
their faith, if that be possible.” Possible! We will not 
say that he who presumes to doubt it, questions the benefi- 
cence of the Almighty. But we participate in no such 
cruel doubt ; we have unshaken confidence in man’s capa- 
bility for good, in the strength and dignity of his nature, 
which, however obscured, is godlike still. But not by le- 
gislation, nor yet by the zeal of sects, can morals be so pu- 
rified, faith so warmed. 'To ennoble the man, you must . 
develop and strengthen the intellect, and educate the heart 
of the youth. While both are yet soft and pliable, you 
must enlarge their grasp and shape their tendencies— 
make them to be familiar with all beauty in the visible 
and in the ideal—train them to rejoice continually in high 
aspirations and holy emotions—from the records of God’s 
dealings and his communings with the men and nations of 
past and present, Hebrew, Gentile, or Christian, let them 
learn an unbounded charity, a generous faith—and teach 
them to reverence, as an emanation from above, self-sacri- 
ficing virtue. All this may be done for our youth—and 
this done, what fears were there for our future ? 

But we must not permit ourselves to be lured into a dis- 
quisition on the general subject of popular instruction, our 
present object being one of a more restricted, perhaps not 
less useful, character. We are satisfied that each and 
every study that ought to be embraced in the curriculum 
of a good education, might, by the faithful use of proper 
method, be made in greater or less degree conducive to the 
noble ends above intimated—and that to all these ends no 
study can be made more effective than that, to the consi- 
deration of which we are led by the works whose titles 
form the text for this paper. 

Tue Ciassitcs—the very name tells of universal and 
undisputed sway. Their celebrity, says Macaulay, “is con- 
fined within no limits, except those which separate civi- 
lized from savage man. heir works are the common pro- 
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perty of every polished nation. - They have furnished sub- 
jects for the painter, and models for the poet.” Might he 
not have added, studies for the philosopher, weapons for 
the orator, lessons for the statesman? Considered merely 
as languages, the study of them affords a means of men- 
tal discipline second only to the pure mathematics, if 
second even to them. No one, of decent intelligence, ven- 
tures to deny the correctness and taste they impart, to over- 
look the valuable stores of facts, physical and philosophi- 
cal, which they contain, to question the sound opinions 
they deliver on the subjects which occupied their attention, 
the standard truths they cherish, nor the brilliancy of ge- 
nius with which thos@ opinions are illustrated and those 
truths upheld. The Classics are indeed safe shafts into the 
richest mines of thought which time has deposited—and 
were it possible that these shafts could be closed, the injury 
could be repaized only by a vast expenditure of time and 
toilsome experiment, and at an incalculable cost of human 
happiness. But in truth the influence, the life of the 
minds of old Greece and Rome have, as the mysterious 
fluid, passed into and quickened our life, our language, our 
arts, our laws, our whole society. How precious, then, 
to us must be the caskets in which are shrined the jewel 
thoughts of two of earth’s mightiest races, of races which 
in dying stamped upon their bequest to mankind undying 
freshness and immortal youth. 

Such being their own intrinsic value, and such being our 
estimate of the benefits that may be derived from the study 
of the Classics, it will readily be inferred, that we hold as 
extremely defective the systems which have almost univer- 
sally prevailed in teaching them; though we carmnot be 
surprised at the beggarly results. How can we, looking at 
these results, be surprised, not that men schooled, or 
schooling themselves in the hard doctrines of utilitarianism, 
but, that honest parents of a better nature begin to doubt 
about the expenditure of time and money, and ask the cui 
bono of this Greek and this Latin, when at the close of 
some years’ nominal devotion to such studies they find 
the graduated youth, returned from his college or univer- 
sity, in possession of no other harvest from classic culture, 
than a limited list of dead vocables, some cramped rules of 
syntax and prosody, both of which a few years will utter- 
ly efface from his memory, and a facility in rendering into 
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bad English portions of a few books which he had again 
and again read over to his tutor. Beyond this, how few 
do really attain! We do not mean to deny that, indepen- 
dently of the benefits of mere mental discipline, some know- 
ledge is picked up by almost all students of the’classics in 
our colleges, and much knowledge by some; but we do 
say, that few attain to philosophical accuracy and classical 
elegance—that very few so master either language as to be 
able at sight to read understandingly, and translate correct- 
ly portions of any author previously unstudied. But going 
beyond this, we ask, from the one hundred and twenty col- 
leges scattered over the Union, with their some dozen or 
score thousand students, how many issue annually who 
can be truly said to know the politics and philosophy, to 
feel the poetry and eloquence of the Greek and Roman 
writers—how many fired to emulate in our own noble 
tongue the glowing periods of their orators, to profit by the 
political lessons of their historians, and the example of their 
patriots—how many skilled to enter upon the comparative 
anatomy of the minds, the superstitions, the idolatries of 
past and present races, and so triumphing alike over dog- 
matism and doubt, to find and worship truth in them all ? 
Yet who will deny that these are among the proper ends of 
such studies? Or who will pretend that our young men 
are not competent, by thousands, to attain to most of these 
ends,—by hundreds, to grasp them all? Where, then, lies 
the fault? In the system pursued. It is the fault common 
in all departments of education, not only in this, but in the 
mother country, whose errors in this, as in too many other 
cases, we have servilely followed. It is that the memory 
is exclusively cultivated, while the other and nobler facul- 
ties, reason, fancy and imagination, are, with the heart, 
wholly neglected. 

It is with no little pride, then, we hail, as foremost to 
strike bold and effectively at the very roots of this system, 
an American scholar, patriot and poet. The name and 
well-won fame of Professor N. C. Brooks, will to every 
reader justify our rejoicing, that he has undertaken the 
preparation of a series of Greek and Latin Classics on a 
plan, which, if we mistake not the intelligence of our peo- 
ple, must work a speedy and complete revolution in this 
department of education among us, nor be without its im- 
mediate influence abroad. An extract from the announce- 
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ment of this series will explain the gifted Editor’s views 
better than any words of ours, and will be found to conro- 
borate those views we have above atttempted to express. 

“In the notes that accompany the text, care will be taken, on all 
proper occasions, to develope and promote in the mind of the stu- 
dent, sound principles of criticism, rhetoric, history, political science, 
morals and general religion—so that he may contemplate the sub- 
ject of the author he is reading, not within the circumscribed limits of 
a mere rendering of the text, but consider it in all its extended con- 
nections and relations—and thus learn to think, as well as to trans- 
late. In commenting upon the text, besides illustrations and paral- 
lelisms from the ancient classics, it is proposed, in this series, to 
draw from the treasures of modern history and literature copious 
materials for comparison and illustration, so as to insure on the part 
of the student an acquaintance with general belles-lettres. Especi- 
— is it intended to elucidate Grecian and Roman history and the 
polities of anriquiry by the history and institutions of our own 
country, and to sanctify the pages of heathen poetry and theology 
by apposite and parallel passages from the Bible, and thus foster our 
distinetive nationality by stamping early upon the minds of our 
youth, the impress of tepublicasion: and Christianity.” 


In the only volume of the series which has as yet reach- 
ed us, the volume named first in the caption of these re- 
marks, the promises above made have been fully redeemed. 
Of that again; let us now look to those preliminary books 
which Mr. Brooks has most wisely put forth as preparatory 
to his series of the authors themselves. 

In the initiatory processes of language-learning, much 
improvement has undoubtedly been introduced, even since 
we (who confess not yet te the ebb) fought our way right 
resolutely through the Eton Syntax and the Prosody of 
Alvarez, all in Latin, and through the Greek Grammars of 
Bishop Wettenhall and the Port Royal, all in Latin too. 
But we think that quite too much ado has been made 
about the difficulty of the first steps in the dead languages, 
and that trumpets—mostly penny—have been blown too 
pertinaciously over changes, that were certainly improve- 
ments, but scarcely deserving of one-fourth the laud arro- 
gated to them. Thus the root-grubbing, word-building 
system of Germany, the revived Locke-and-Ascham plan 
of interlinear translation, and the Ollendorfian pet-parrot 
scheme—each having its merits, and even respectively 
best in different respective cases—have been severally 
thrust forward with noisy eurekas. Instantly any new or 
old novelty of this kind has made its appearance from the 
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European press, some half-dozen pilfering sciolists on this 
side the Atlantic snatch it up, and skurrying with an wlti- 
mum capiat scabies fury, thrust under our noses their faith- 
less imitations of what they do not thoroughly understand, 
with a “look-at-that, sir” sort of air, sufficient to destroy 
the equanimity of a Job. We speak froma familiar know- 
ledge of schools, of systems, and of their results, not con- 
fined to this continent only, and we have maturely arrived 
at the conclusion, that, while a competent and faithful 
teacher may secure success from almost any system, sti!l a 
blending with the old Eton or Lily method of the best por- 
tions of each of the new, is the plan most fitted for gene- 
ral adoption, as best calculated to ensure the greatest pos- 
sible speed of acquisition consistent with durable effect, to 
the greatest possible number of pupils. 

Such is, to a very great extent, the system that has been 
adopted by Mr. N. ©. Brooks in his Greek and Latin 
“ First Lessons?’ whether designedly and with views 
similar to ours, we know not, since, so far from being one 
ot the class who put forth magno conatu nugas, he is 
content to work with the quiet, modest self-reliance of one 
who thoroughly knows what he has to do, and how to do 
it. Eamestly, and from experience, we commend to uni- 
versal use those two valuable little books, each of which 
may be carried without inconvenience by a school-boy in 
the same pocket with his top or ball, yet the contents of 
which will, honestly learned, effect more for him towards 
the attainment of the language, in three months, than 
any other we know of in double the time. Each, a thin 
eighteenmo, contains within its covers, a grammar, reader, 
exercises and a dictionary. Grammatical terms are through- 
ont explained with simple brevity, copious paradigms of 
the various inflections and combinations supplied, and 
rules elucidated rather by easy, clear examples, than by 
labored explanation, the philosophy of grammar being 
judiciously reserved for a subsequent period of study. The 
form of the first declension being committed to memory, 
the learner is immediately set to work to inflect other 
nouns in the same manner, to tell the number, case and 
meaning in the vernacular, of given Latin words, and to 
render the conditions of English nouns into the correspond- 
ing Latin. The forms of the second declension being 
mastered in the same way, the pupil is then introduced 
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to the combination of words of both declensions into 
phrases, and made to combine similar phrases for himself. 
Thus with each succeeding lesson, through every page 
the knowledge previously acquired is tested and put into 
use, to the delight of the pupil, who thus acquires confi- 
dence, and whose thinking faculty is exerted as well as 
his memory. In this method we have imitation, repetition, 
the aid of correct interpretation, the exercise of memory, 
judgment and analysis,—the union of all those requisites, 
each of which is specially regarded as the essential in 
other systems. In the execution, we consider the Greek 
Lessons to have the superiority. The great popularity of 
both is manifested by their having already passed through 
four editions. And it is perhaps owing to this rapidity of 
demand, that we find in the Latin Lessons, now in the 
fifth edition, some typographical errors, and a few editorial 
inadvertencies, which we wish to see remedied. ‘To point 
to these specially we deem unnecessary, as the author’s 
attention being directed to the matter, will at once ensure 
corrections.* In short, these are the books for beginners ; 
they are the First Lessons. The ablest teacher will place 
them in the hands of his pupil; the intelligent mother, 
previously a stranger to the language, may take either of 
them up fearlessly, and after careful perusal of the first 
few pages, proceed delightfully as teacher at once to her- 
self and her child. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Brooks on his selection of 
Ross’ Latin Grammar to form part of his preliminary se- 
ries. Not that the book isa bad one, nor perhaps unde- 
serving of more than negative praise, but that, so much 
having been done by the First Lessons towards facilitating 
the tyro’s course, we would have a book of a higher order 
than Ross placed in the hands of the advancing student— 
one of deeper research and of nicer philosophical acumen ; 
not for the purpose of taxing the memory with tedious 
formulas and countless rules with endless exceptions, but 
for the purpose of constant reference, consultation and 
study. That by Mr. Brooks’ emendations, and especially 
by his own additions, he has rendered the book valuable, 
we do not deny ; but we would have much preferred that 


* We have since received a copy of the sixth edition, revised and great- 
ly improved. 
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his labors had been expended on some of the more ap- 
proved grammars of England or Germany; or better still, 
that he had given us a grammar of his own. 

The Collectanea E'vangelica very appropriately holds a 
place in the elementary part of Mr. Brooks’ contemplated 
series. It is an exceedingly neat little volume of selections 
from the Gospels in the original, so arranged as to form a 
continuous history, in sections under suitable heading, ac- 
companied by notes and a dictionary, and making alto- 
gether a very useful book to succeed the Greek Lessons, 
and accompany the study of a larger grammar. 

This brings us to matter more important far, in our 
opinion,—to that part of the general subject under conside- 
ration, in which, it will be inferred, we consider the great- 
est defect in education to be. The pupil now supposed 
to have acquired a fair knowledge of the rudiments of the 
language, its modes of inflection, combination and con- 
struction, and some acquaintance with its idioms, is usher- 
ed into converse with the mighty dead themselves, in their 
deathless works. Much aid he will still require, even in word- 
learning and exactness of verbal criticism; and judicious 
helps to this end are deserving of praise. But infinitely more 
important is it, that he be made to read with mind and with 
heart; to fully comprehend the expressions and the thoughts, 
the spirit and the genius of his author; to appreciate facts and 
their clothing; to examine opinions, to compare, combine, 
create for himself; to gather what at first may seem shadowy 
and vague clouds of fable, of legend, or of superstition, into 
shapes of beauty, power and truth—in fine, to think, to 
feel, to train, under guidanve of great minds gone before, 
his inventive faculties, reason, fancy and imagination, into 
health and vigor, and bring all to bear on his own, and 
his country’s life. ‘To these ends what avail our present 
systems, and the books now in use? Almost, if not abso- 
lutely, nothing. The memory is still the favored object 
of all attention, and sharing the fate of most favorites, it is 
spoiled, crammed into helplessness and confusion; and 
for aught to foster the taste, to exercise the reason, to en- 
liven the fancy, to quicken the imagination, to warm the 
heart, to fire the soul, far better were it for a youth to de- 
vote the tedious hours now wasted over so-called editions 
of the Classics, to diligent perusal of the Weekly News- 
papers or the “ Legends of the Revolution.” 
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Nous avons changé tout cela, Professor Brooks is fully 
entitled to say, so far at least as the exceedingly handsome 
and most valuable volume now before us is concerned. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses have been happily chosen for so 
early a place in the series, and as the first production of 
the Roman Poets to be placed in the hand of the student. 
The liveliness and variety of his relations, and the ever- 
varying graces of his style, would of themselves give 
claim to this position; a claim more than confirmed by 
the manifold wealth of the stores he supplies for the study 
of the old mythology, an acquaintance with which is in- 
dispensible, as Mr. Brooks observes, to the student, and “is 
more readily secured by the direct study of the fables 
themselves than by any other method.” In every thing 
that the pupil at school or college can require, this edition 
is complete. Equally complete is it for all the purposes 
of the instructor, who herein will find incentives and aids 
to modes of instruction far superior to the process of mere 
word-grinding and endles iteration, within which he had 
hitherto been, almost of necessity, confined. Difficulties 
of grammatical construction, novelties of poetic licence, 
obscurities of sense, of mythical or historical allusion, are 
all explained in language at once clear and concise. In 
the amount and the accuracy of the information supplied 
in these respects, the book is, at the least, equal to any 
preceding edition in the language; in the manner of con- 
veying the information it is infinitely superior. But it is 
in relation to those other and higher aims of classical stu- 
dy, the development and exercise of those active faculties 
to which we have adverted, that this book of Mr. Brooks 
stands by itself; in this we see its pre-eminent excellence. 
No one of those nobler ends is disregarded so far as the 
scope and language of the author admit of such applica- 
tion. Each fable is preceded by a brief, yet sufficiently 
full and clear analysis and general explication, the details 
of which are closely and most satisfactorily, as well as 
pleasingly, elaborated in the notes. These latter are of 
rare value. Some, as we have intimated, smooth down 
difficulties of expression or of thought, and faciljtate the 
pupil’s clear comprehension of the author’s translateable 
meaning ; others pursue the hidden meaning through the 
various adumbrations of truths historical, moral or philo- 
sophical, linking together the opinions, the myths and su- 
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perstitions of the several heathen nations of antiquity, and 
tracing their origin through the ever-varying shades of 
corrupt tradition, to the records of inspiration; others 
again, appealing to the judgment, the taste and the ima- 
gination, direct us to coincidences and contrasts of ideas, 
or of idea-painting, of conception or execution, between 
the Roman poet and other eminent writers of different 
climes and times; while not a few effectively enforce the 
truths of pure morality, and those principles of religion 
which, immutable as the eternity on which they rest, cast 
upon the human mind increase of light proportioned to 
the increased capacity of human intellect. There are 
few pages in the book that do not contribute to more than 
one of these ends. 

Extracts in support of all our assertions, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to make, where thoughts, forming a whole, 
continuous as the author’s own wondrously artful chain of 
narrative, are necessarily broken into the mosaic of anno- 
tations upon disintegrated passages, and even decerpt ex- 
pressions, and where text and comment ought to go to- 
gether for the perfect understanding of the latter. Let us 
however, venture to present a few pickings up, almost at 
random, as, while the eye runs rapidly over the pages, 
each strikes by its apparent separability from the surround- 
ing parts; premising that these can afford only the faintest 
glimmer of the sparkling brilliancy of illustration that 
lures from page to page. Even from these it may be in- 
ferred how delightful and instructive the perusal of the 
author may be made to the intelligent pupil. Are not the 
following apt, appropriate, and in their lively brevity im- 
pressive ? 


“ Cornua [eomee:) The extremities of the waxing and waning 
moon are called horns. The moon is said to fill her horns in pass- 
ing from conjunction with the sun to opposition, from the new moon 
to the full; and to blunt her horns when passing from opposition to 
her third quarter. 
The moon that rose last night, round as my shield, 
Had not yet filled her horns.— Douglass. 
The moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns.” — Thomson, 
Lib. 1. Fab, 1, 7. 
‘“‘ Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondas. 


“ Thus, Milton, in describing the Chaos that borders upon Hell. 
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For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryo atoms.”— Paradise Lost. Ibid 15. 


“ Deus et Natura. This refers to the two principles, mind and 
matter. We may consider the force of the particle et as expositive; 
God and Nature—even Nature; or by the figure hendiadys—the 
God of Nature. The intelligent heathens considered God and Na- 
ture synonymous. Thus Strabo: 

Nihil autem aliud est natura quam Deus et divina quedam ratio toti 
mundo et partibus ejus inserta.—Strado. 

The power which fashioned the universe, Aristotle denominates 
‘Nature ;) Anaxagoras calls it ‘Mind ;’ so also Plato in his Phedon. 
Thales says, ‘God was that Mind which formed all things out of 
water.’ Amelius, the Platonic, in perfect accordance with what St. 
John says of the Aéyog, remarks, ‘And this is that Reason or Word, 
by which all things that ever were, were made.’ Chalcidius de- 
clares, ‘The Reason of God is God himself,’ just as St. John says, 
‘The Word was God.’ Plato says, Jupiter is a spirit which per- 
vades all things.’ 

All Nature is but art unknown to thee.”— Pope, Ibid 17. 

“ Circumfluus humor. The water flowing around possessed the 
last place, or lowest place, for the surface of the water is lower 
than the surface of the earth. 

Providence has caused many eminences and cavities in the earth, that 
in these, the water, or the greatest part of it, might be received.—Sirado. 

He the world 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Crystalline ocean.— Paradise Lost. 
And, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.”—Bryant. Ibid 26. 
“ Tumescere freta: to swell; to be puffed up. 
Have I not seen the seas puffed up with winds, 


Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat.”—Shakspeare. 
Ibid 32. 


“ Astra. The constellations are here spoken of as real animals in- 
habiting the heavens. The Platonists regarded the stars as intelli- 
gent beings. 

Anaximander affirmed the stars to be the eternal gods.—Plutarch, 

The stars being generated in the ethereal space, it is a hatural inference 
to suppose them endued with such a degree of sense and understanding as 
places them in the rank of gods.—De Natura Deorwm. 

It hath been delivered down to us, by the ancients, and those of old times, 
both that the stars are gods, and that the Divinity comprehended the whole, 
or universal nature.— Aristotle. 

The first inhabitants of Greece appear to me to have esteemed those only 
to be gods, as many of the barbarians now do, the sun and moon, and the 
earth and stars, and heaven.—Plato’s Cratylus. 

The first natural philosophers looked upon the sun and moon, and other 
wandering stars, and the elements, and the things that were connected 
with these, to be the only gods.— Eusebius. 
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The most ancient people of Egypt, looking up to the world above them, 
and the nature of the universe, and being struck with astonishment and 
admiration, supposed the sun and moon to be the eternal and first, or prin- 
cipal gods, and that these gods govern the whole world.—Diodorus Siculus. 

The Sabians hold that there is no God besides the stars; that they are 
all deities, but that the sun is great or chief god.— Maimonides. 

“ A modern poet, with the enthusiasm of a true Sabian, speaks of 
the stars as animated, and enshrining an intelligent soul, in the fol- 
lowing beautiful language : 

Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birth-night saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine ; 
Yes, bright as then ye smiled, to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 
Ye hold your high, immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavillion there. 
Gold frets to dust,—yet there ye are; 
Time rots the diamond,—there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrined an everlasting soul! 
And does it not—since your bright throngs 
One all-enlightening Spirit own, 
Praised there by pure, sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, alone ?—Reposiory.” 
Lib. I. Fab. 2, 2. 


On the formation of man out of clay and water, and in 
the divine image, we extract the following : 


“It is remarkable that all the heathen writers speak of man as 
formed of the earth. 


Democritus was of opinion, that men were first formed of clay and water : 
Epicurus was much of the same mind.—Censorinus, 


Then ordered Mulciber, without delay, 
To mix the earth and water, and infuse 
A human voice.—Hesiod. 
“ Calimachus speaks of men as sons of clay: so Martial, Juvenal, 
and others. 
Aurixy Sova xai ervyeiov.— Sanchoniatho. 
Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shall] return.— Genesis. 
Earth must return to earth ; for fate ordains 
That life, like corn, must be cut off in all.— Euripides. 
You all to earth and water must return.—ZJ/iad viii. 
Neque enim natura pateretur, ut id quod esset de terra, nisi in terra man- 
eret.— Cicero. 
Cedit idem retro de terra quod fuit ante.—Lwucretius. 
"Eig Viv pépovres ynv.—Euripides. 
“ How perfectly the two following agree, one from the volume of 
inspiration, the other from heathen poetry : 
33 VOL. XIv.—No. 28, 
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Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall re- 
turn to God, who gave it.—Ecclesiastles vii. 7. 

TIvetpoe pv wpog os Sépa 
To copa 0° cig y%v.—Euripides. 

“ Effigiem: in the liknesss of the gods. Inspiration represents Je- 
hovah impressed with the importance of the work of man’s creation, 
as taking counsel, ‘Let us make man in our image, and alter our 
likeness.’ Seneca, in lib. vi., cap. 23, De Beneficiis, has much the 
same idea: 

Non est homo tumultuarium et incogitatum opus. Cogitavit nos ante 
Natura, quam fecit. 

Thou madest him a little lower than the angels.— Psalm viii. 

Propter ingeneratam homini a Deo rationem, est aliqua ei cum Deo si- 
militudo, cognatio, societas.— Cicero. 

Eadem natura hominem non solum mente ornavit, sed etiam Cedit ei 

. figuram corporis habilem et aptam ingenio humano,— Cicero. 

Man, the lord of the creation, partakes of the nature of the gods.— Py 
thagoras. 

Man’s reason is derived from that of God.—Epicharmus. 


And that you put on the new man, which, after God, is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.—Ephesians iv. 24. 

Human virtue rather approaches nearer the divinity than human form 
Cicero. 

“In an Egyptian fragment of the Hermetic creed, of great anti- 
quity, preserved by Jamblichus, the one true God is evidently refer- 
red to, in whose likeness man was created : 

The Supreme is a monad prior to the first god and king, immovable in 
the solitude of his unity, the fountain of all things, and the root of all pri- 
mary intelligible forms, the indivisible one, the first Effigies—Jamblichus.”” 

All these we have found to our hand within the compass 
of annotations to the first eighty lines—and thus might we 
proceed from page to page, yet give after all, as we have 
already said, scarcely the faintest idea of the treasures of 
illustration before us. From the Egyptian, Phenician, 
Grecian, Indian, Roman and Scandinavian, as well as from 
English literature, these illustrations have been brought ; 
with the profusion of rich scholarship, and with definite 
purpose. Of those which display most research we are 
unable to avail ourselves to any extent. A very few more 
clippings of varied kind, from various parts of the book, 
which seem to us appropriately happy :—as this, in refer- 
ence to the descent of Jupiter to earth : 

“ Sera crepuscula: late twilight. In the decline of day, when 
there is a sabbath-like stillness upon the air, the soul naturally as- 
pires to heaven. What time more appropriate for the Deity to mani- 
fest himself to man? It was in the coolness of evening that God 
visited his erring children in Paradise.” 
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And this : 


“ Omnia pontus erant: all things were sea. There is a majestic 
brevity in the first part of this line, but in the latter clause a redun 
dancy called polyploton, which diminishes its force. In the descrip- 
tion of the Indian Hades, a modern poet introduces the same form of 
expression. 

And Jo, the regions dread— 
The world of wo before them opening wide, 
There rolls the fiery flood, 
Girding the realms of Padzlon around, 
A sea of flame it seemed to be— 
Sea without bound.— Southey. 
Sea covered sea— 
Sea without shore.— Milton. 


And these, so archly characteristic of the poet-editor : 
Of Daphne’s eyes— 


“ Sideribus similes: like stars. Poets, from Anacreon down, have 
often compared the eyes of beauty to the stars; it remained fora 
modern poet to describe them as surpassing the stars: 

Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes.— Moore, 


And of Daphne’s lips— 


* Videt oscula : he sees her little mouth ; her lips. Anacreon well 
describes the temptation of beautiful lips— 
Then her lip, so rich in blisses; 
Sweet petitioner for kisses ! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing love’s invasion.” 


And yet again, of Apollo’s devotion to the unhappy 
maiden, now transformed. 


“ Arbor eris mea: you will be my tree. The laurel was sacred to 
Apollo, because it resembled the sun in dryness and native heat. 
As an evergreen, it resembled him, whose hair was ever youthful. 
It was sacred also for its many uses in medicine, and in divination. 
Placed under the pillow, it was said to cause true dreams, and when 
burnt was efficacious in augury and incantation. Though she was 
altered, his love remained the same— 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifis fading away ; 

Thou would’st stil! be adored, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will; 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart, 
Would entwine itself verdantly still.”—Moore. 


Frown not, ye dear dull doctors and piratical professors, 
whose wont has been to build up a small renown on the 
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toil of others, and to inflict upon unprotected youthful hu- 
manity the ten-times plagiarised plagiarisms of your prede- 
cessors in the same cannibal trade—frown not at the 
thought, that henceforth our boys may go cheerily along, 
leaping where ye floundered and dancing where ye tugged, 
and singing as they go, gathering rich fruits and sweet 
flowers, whose taste and perfume will remain—from the 
very paths on which ye strewed for them thorns without 
roses, and piles of dried sticks, and sapless bones, that left 
only long weariness and disgust. All the better for fruit, 
and flowers, and song, will they appreciate and digest the 
segetes alimentaque debita of the more solid kind, that are 
here placed prodigally before them—with a prodigality, in- 
deed, which ail your pillaging industry has never been 
able to rival. And here it is that tacility of extract fails 
us, and we must refer to the volume itself; instancing the 
dissertations on Bacchus, on Io, on the serpent and serpent- 
worship, as they meet us in turning over page after page. 
Two or three brief bits we are tempted to cut out, as exam- 
ples of the pithy brevity with which even solid informa- 
tion is conveyed, or deep thought suggested. 


“ Tela: the weapons, viz: the thunderbolts. Modern science fur- 
nishes a beautiful illustration of this fabled forging of Jupiter’s thun- 
derbolts. Metals rendered fluid and voltalised by the excessive heat 
of volcanoes, are dissipated and carried into the air, and after being 
united by some combination of chemical and electric attraction, form 
the metallic masses and aérolites which often fall to the earth with a 
great noise. The Cyclops of the voleano are thus said to forge 
them.” , 

“ Styx: Learned men agree in regarding the war of the Titans 
as some great convulsion, and generally consider it the deluge. As 
great internal tires are placed in the centre of the earth, nothing can 
be more probable than that fire was the agent employed by God to 
force out, by expansion, the waters of the eternal abyss, ‘when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up’ at the flood. As the 
ancients located hell in the centre, Styx may thus be fabled to assist 
in the war of the Titans; and Jupiter, ordaining Styx as the oath 
of the gods, while the rainbow rested upon the ocean, is plainly God 
himself swearing that there shal! not be a flood again, while his bow 
of promise lights up heaven and earth with its smile. Ovid, know- 
ing the Styx to be ordained as the oath of the gods, without know- 
ing the time or circumstances of its adoption, makes an anachronism 
in introducing it before the flood. In taking the oath, it was a sol- 
emn form to touch the earth and the sea, jntimating that the gods 
beneath them were witnesses. Is any reference made to this in Re- 
velations, where the angel stands with one foot upon the land, and 
the other upon the sea, and swears that time shall be no longer” 
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“ Puer salutifer: the bringer of health. This is a sublime spec- 
tacle where the prophetess Chariclo takes into her arms the child 
who is the giver of health to the world. It reminds us of one more 
sublime, when the prophetess Anna takes in her arms the infant 
Jesus, (physician) who is to heal alike the maladies of the souls and 
bodies of a sin-sick world; and, the spirit of prophecy resting upon 
her, beholds ‘the sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.’ 

Great Esculapius, skilled to heal mankind, 

All-ruling Paean, and physician kind; 

Whose arts medicinal can alone assuage 

Diseases dire, and stop their dreadful rage. 

Strong, lenient god, regard my suppliant prayer, 

Bring gentle health, adorned with lovely hair ; 

Convey the means of mitigating pain, 

And raging deadly pestilence restrain. 

O power all-flourishing, abundant, bright, 

Apollo’s honored offspring, god of light ; 

Husband of blameless health, the constant foe 

Ot dread disease the minister of wo. 

Come blessed saviour, human*health defend 

And to this mortal life afford a prosperous end.” 
Orpheus’ Hymn to Zsculapius. 


Mr. Brooks seems to have judiciously availed himself 
of the investigations and labors of former critics, and to 
have carefully examined and collated their different theo- 
ries, and the arguments on which they were based. In 
forming conclusions, however, he uniformly displays well- 
grounded independence, whether assigning satisfactory 
reasons fora preference to one among many interpretations, 
or boldly rejecting all for one of his own. In either case 
his views bear the impress of ingenious thought and scho- 
larlike inquiry and reflection; and from beginning to end 
they are linked together by a principle of uniform consis- 
tency. Where there is so much left to conjecture and to 
fancy, as is undoubtedly left in our author’8 Metamorphoses, 
ingenious minds will find abundant variety of theories and 
interpretations, and perhaps it is, in the greater number of 
cases, not so important that we should be satisfied of the 
actual correctness, as of the truthfulness of any rendering. 
To us, the Fables have always appeared to present the 
great difficulty arising from the blending and commingling 
of history and allegory, myth and apologue, nearly all 
borrowed from Greek authors, and many by them derived, 
probably through various sources, from what was even to 
their teachers, the Egyptians, corrupt tradition. Wherever, 
therefore, we find an interpretation consistent in its several 
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parts, and consistent with known facts, or acknowledged 
realities, we are not disposed to cavil, because we are not 
able to apply all the minutia which constitute probably 
but the ornamental excrescences of the story: 

To Mr. Brooks we are indebted for a very ingenious, 
very beautiful, and very truthful interpretation of the 
eleventh fable of the Second Book, the story of Herse and 
Agraulos. As a more suitable specimen of the volume 
than any hitherto given, we shall submit this interpreta- 
tion in full to our readers, in the editor’s own words, taken 
from notes and explications. 


“Cecrops was said to be the founder of Athens. He is repre- 
sented by some as a native of Attica, and by others as an Egyptian, 
who led a colony from Sais and settled Atuea. He was said to be 
half man and half serpent; either because he had two languages, 
the Egyptian and the Greek; or because being a native of Attica, 
he was fabled to have the feet of a serpent, on account of his au- 
tochthonous or indigenous nature; for in Herodotus i. 78, the ex- 
planation of the serpents devoured by the horses at Sardis is, ‘ that 
the snake is a child of the earth.’ As the Athenians wore the gold- 
en cicada in their hair, as a symbol of their autochthonia, and as 
Cecrops is by metathesis xpéxw-), a name of the cicada, it is most pro- 
bable he was a native. Wordsworth in his ‘Greece Pictorial, Des- 
criptive, and Historical,’ does not consider Cecrops as an individual, 
but as a personification of the Athenian people. His daughters 
were named Herse, which signifies dew; Pandrosos, all-dewy; and 
Agraulos, living-in-the-country. If we consider Cecrops (cicada) a 
personification of the Athenian people, since the cicada is said to 
feed upon dew in the country, we readily perceive why his daugh- 
ters bore the names attributed to them; for as dew is abundant in 
the mountainous places, Herse would represent the mountain party; 
Pandrosos, all-dewy, the maritime party; and Agraulos, those liv- 
ing in the country. These three identical parties were known in 
the dissensions of the people in the daysof Solon. * * * This 
mode of interpretation must be continued in the explanation of the 
present Fable (1?th of 2d Book ;) and in the jealousy of Agraulos, 
consequent on the love of Mercury for her sister Herse, we are to 
contemplate some civil dissension, owing to the manner in which 
trade or commerce was conducted, and possibly the collection and 
appropriation of imports consequent thereon. Mercury, as the god 
of gain, presided over commerce, and hence in all cases, his statue 
stood at the head of the agora or forum. His winged hat and 
talaria beautifully represent the white-winged ships that skim the 
surface of the deep. As by Herse we are to understand the people 
of Athens and those immediately adjacent, who would participate 
more particularly in the advantages of trade; it is easy to perceive 
why Mercury, or Commerce, falls in love with this daughter of Ce- 
crops. Pandrosos, or those engaged in maritime pursuits, like Herse, 
the emporium, would enjoy their advantages from trade, and be 
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satisfied; while Agraulos, the inhabitants of the country might 
envy the opportunities of wealth and fortune possessed by the city. 
If duties imposed upon the exportation of merchandize were ex- 
pended mainly upon the city, as vig! Steere the case, still greater 


cause for disaffection would exist. Efforts were probably made to 
obstruct trade in some way by the inhabitants of the country, and 
hence that part of the Fable in which Agraulos endeavors to pre- 
vent Mercury, or Commerce, from passing to Herse, or the Empo- 
rium. That something of the kind did take place is certain, from 
the fact that walls, five miles in length, and hence called the long 
walls, were constructed from the Piraeus, and other ports of Athens, 
to protect merchandize as it passed up to the city; and thus Agrau- 
los, or the countrymen, who attempted to prevent the ingress of 
Mercury, may be fabled to be changed into stone, while the god is 
at liberty to pass on. In relation to the palace of Cecrops contain- 
ing three chambers, it is possible the Cecropium, dedicated to the 
majesty of the Athenian people, embraced in the personification 
Cecrops, had a sanctuary dedicated to Herse, one to Pandrosos, and 
one to Agraulos; for the Erectheum had two chambers, one for 
Pandrosos, the other for Herse, under the torm of Minerva Polias ; 
while the sanctuary of Agraulos stood near.” 


Since our perusal of this explication, we have been in- 
duced to read over the fable again, and watchfully; and 
to our poor thinking, there occurs neither passage nor word, 
that in direct import or in allusion can militate against 
this very beautiful interpretation, which all reasoning from 
known facts and from analogy leads us to pronounce equal- 
ly happy and thoughtful. Numerous other instances of a 
similar character we might adduce; but for the present 
this must suffice. The classical scholar will find them 
for himself, and will, if we do not greatly err, share in ow 
delight and in our estimation of their intrinsic worth, Pos- 
sibly, in some of his explanations and inferences, and in 
the aptness even of some of his illustrations all may not 
concur—very possibly, to some of his Views we should, 
ourselves, respectfully demur. But the correctness of taste, 
the extent of research, and the fertility of thought, which 
they uniformly display, all must admire. -The hand of 
genius has been upon the page, and in the Poet-Editor the 
Poet-Author has found another self. And who js there— 
the aforesaid commentating cannibals alone excepted— 
who would not go hand in hand with genius and erudition, 
though they now and then spring aside to pluck some 
tempting fruit, or cull some odorous leaf ffom beyond the 
pathway’s reach, rather, a thousand times rather, than 
trudge most correctly on with the inexorable gravity of 
dulness for his guide? 
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With these notes and the questions upon text and com- 
ment, which accompany each fable, the teacher must find 
instruction, and the pupil study, easy and attractive—that 
is, always supposing pupil and teacher to be possessed of 
brains; and for lack of brains in either, we fear, the gift- 
ed editor, no more than our humble selves, can suggest a 
remedy. Studied as it ought to be, this single volume 
cannot fail to effect more towards the higher ends of a 
classical education, than the perusal in the ordinary way, 
of the whole list of Roman and Greek authors in the un- 
der graduate course of any of our colleges. 

‘The engravings that profusely adorn the book are some- 
thing more and something better, than mere pictorial em- 
bellishments, though even as such meriting high praise. 
They are, in fact, themselves illustrations and translations, 
and addressed to the mind in language that seldom can 
be misinterpreted. In a twofold light are they useful—in 
facilitating the thorough understanding of the author, and 
in early cultivating the taste for higher art. Even the or- 
namental initial letters to each fable, address themselves 
to mind and memory in exquisite conceptions, beautifully 
executed, and individually appropriate. 

The “Clavis Ovidiana,” or dictionary of all the words 
found in the text, completes the list of the learner’s neces- 
sary aids; it seems abundantly full and satisfactory, and 
is constructed on the only proper plan, that of first in every 
instance, giving the primary signification of each word, 
and thence deducing the various shades of meaning au- 
thorized by usage, and especially those in which it is used 
by the poet. 

We have said, that in every thing the pupil can require, 
this edition is complete. We regret that we are now com- 
pelled to add, that it is in certain respects more than com- 
plete. We allude to the “Ordo Verborum,” which runs 
almost continuously through the first book, and gradually 
less and less continuously, that is less and less mischievous- 
ly, through the remainder—and to the “Scanning Table” 
prefixed to the whole of the first book. Of aids, properly 
so called, we are earnest advocates, but these adjuncts in 
their present form are not aids; nor are they mere harm- 
less superfluities ; they are temptations and bribes to indo- 
lence and slovenliness—they are ready means by which 
the pupil may deceive his teacher, and grievously deceive 
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himself. If surprised to find so accomplished a scholar, 
so experienced a teacher, and so judicious an editor, lapse 
into the commission of an’ error so serious, we are much 
more surprised—should we not rather say amazed ?—at 
the ground naively assigned in the preface. “'The Meta- 
morphoses are intended to be read after Caesar’s Commen- 
taries ; hence, in many instances, the partial Ordo which 
I have given of the text, will be found necessary to the 
young student. It is tolerably full in the First Book, and 
is gradually shortened thereafter.” Now, not stopping to 
quarrel with the terms “partial” and “tolerably full,” as 
applied to the verbal arrangement of at least six lines out 
of every ten, we venture to submit, that inasmuch as “the 
Metamorphoses are intended to be read after Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, hence” the Ordo is unnecessary. Apart from 
poetic diction, which will always be explained, and poetic 
inversion, to which the young mind almost intuitively and 
without effort, becomes reconciled, the Commentaries pre- 
sent more freyuent and greater difficulties of involution 
and construction than do the Metamorphoses. In the 
study of the former, as the first Latin author, we grudge 
not to the learner much assistance, even to the extent of 
a liberal ordo. But, if having been carefully conducted 
through a few books of the Commentaries, especially un- 
der the editorial guidance of Mr. Brooks, the pupil is still 
unable to enter upon the study of the Fables, without 
such continued spoonfeeding, then is he, beyond doubt, 
unfitted for this or any other book, and it is a dollar to a 
mill, that you never metamorphose him into a scholar. 
By means of the ordo he may cheat himself into the be- 
lief that he gets on famously—but the truth will out when 
he comes to swim without the corks. ‘To the “Scanning 

‘able” and its “References,” our objections are equally 
strong. Assuredly the greatly improved Prosody, which 
constitutes Mr. Brooks’ most valuable addition to the Latin 
Grammar of Ross, is ample preparation for the scan- 
ning of Ovid’s easy Hexameters. The ¢able, with a few 
lines given as examples, and a notula here and there 
through the book, where a rare form or a poetic license 
may seem to require it, had not been perhaps, wholly 
without use. But to actually scan each and every line of 
the text of the First Book, and to present it cut up into 
dactyls and spondees, numbered, divided and labelled ; 
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this is, to us, a strange way of aiding to a “knowledge of 
Latin Metre.” Just as well may the master carpenter 
plain, chisel and mould by himself, and flinging the ready- 
made proofs of his skill at the head of his apprentice, tell 
him—that’s the way to make you a tradesman! Possibly 
these things were prepared with a special eye to a certain 
and pretty numerous class of teachers—save the mark !— 
whose magnificent daring is meteable only by their most 
blissful ignorance,—admirable Crichtons who are prepared 
to teach every thing and all things, from the Multiplica- 
tion 'T'able to Newton’s Principia, with all the Ologies into 
the bargain,—who declare themselves equally at home in a 
page of Hazen’s Reader and a chorus of A¢schylus, and 
are ready to tutor you into either a fine business hand, or 
the composition of an epic poem for a consideration. ‘To 
such, these aids would no doubt be acceptable. But if 
thitherward was the glance of our editor’s charity, much 
better had it been that he had separately printed the Ordo 
complete, with the Scanning Table in a fifty cents volume; 
satisfied are we, that even among such dauntless worthies 
in his own good state, there would speedily be purchased 
up the full moiety of a very considerable edition. Strike 
the chisel, Mr. B., through full four-fifths of your present 
partial ordo, and substitute other four pages for those now 
numbering 15—18, and yoy will have done the rising ge- 
neration additional good service. 

These are, we believe, the sole objections in our power to 
advance ; perhaps even these will be attributed to the over- 
flow of the splendida bilis, the agitation of which is inse- 
parable from the performance of his task by a reviewer. If 
it be so, we have got rid of the perilous stufl, and are pre- 
pared to close this paper with a thankful appreciation of 
the Editor’s invaluable labors. ‘These promise for classical] 
learning a future more triumphant than the past. 

Finally and in brief—referring to the quaint quotation 








with which we commenced—we hail this book, indepen- 
dently of its other merits, as eminently calculated to im- 
part to all students enlk urged views of the Divine wisdom 
and goodness, augmented powers to investigate and illus- 
trate the volume of inspiration, and increased convictions 
of the truth and the loveliness of Christianity. 


W. C. 
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Art. IV.—S.Lavery aMonG THE Romans. 

1. De L’ Influence du Christianisme sur le droit civil des 
Romains, par M. Trapiona, Conseiller a la Cour de Cas- 
sation, &c. 

2. Histoire de L’ Esclavage dans L’ Antiquité, par H. W at. 
Lon, Licencié en droit, Maitre de conférences a L’Ecole 
Normale, &e. 

3. De L’abolition de L’Esclavage Ancien en Occident, pei 


Eovarp Bror. 


In the early epochs of the Roman commonwealth, its 
slave population was limited in numbers, and its existence 
did not materially affect the manners of the people, nor the 
organization of the state. 'The Roman people were of sim- 
ple habits and of a warlike temperament; they despised 
trade and the mechanic employments, and honored agricul- 
tural pursuits, cultivating with their own hands the limited 
fields that were apportioned to them. The man of wealth 
(locuples) derived his name from the extent of his landed 
property ; the public revenue derived its name (pascua) 
from the fact that it was derived from the public lands al- 
lotted for pasturage ; and its word money (pecunia) had its 
root in the numbers of their cattle from which it was 
produced. 

The Roman citizen, received at first two and afterwards 
seven jugera of land, not equal to as many of our acres, 
and until near the middle term of the commonwealth that 
quantity was deemed adequate to the supply of all their 
wants. The poorer classes of the community acknow- 
ledged terms of dependence upon the more wealthy, but 
these terms involved no servilty, and in the sequel were 
modified so as to establish something of equality. 

In such a society slavery could hardly sustain itself. 
The labor of the citizen afforded an adequate supply to 
his moderate wants, and slavery would have increased 
these without furnishing a corresponding relief. Without 
a radical change in the constitution of society, slavery could 
not have taken a root in the state. 

The sources of slavery were opened at the foundation of 
the city. In the last days of its existence, Justinian tells 
us that the power of the pater-familias in the Roman state 
over his family, was without a parallel. “ Nulli enim alii 
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sunt homines qui talem in liberos habeant potestatem qua- 
lem nos habemus.” If this could be spoken with any de- 
gree of truth at that period, the remark would have been 
entirely justfied by the early legislation of Rome. 

The power of the Roman father was comprehensive in 
the days of Justinian; it was unlimited in the times of 
the early commonwealth. He exercised over his posterity 
the vitae et necis potestatem, without restriction or chal- 
lenge, and all subordinate authorities were included in this 
supreme power. He might alien the body or estate of his 
children, and it was not till the times of Constantine, that 
his right to expose or abandon them was regulated or con- 
strained. Various instances of the extreme exertion of 
these powers occurred in the times of the republic ; and not 
until the times of Trajan and the. Antonines, was the le- 
gality of the last measures of authority denied. 'Traplong 
supposes that the Christian doctrines produced a change of 
the public sentiment, and that the power became obselete 
without having been repealed. ‘The sentiment of the juris- 
consult Marcian, written in the time of Adrian (patria po- 
testas in pietate debet non in atrocitate consistere) 1s 
much more in accordance with Christian precept than the 
ancient Roman laws. The power of sale and of abandon- 
ment was exercised at a much later day by the father over 
his child. Instances occur in the time of Constantine, 
though a cecree of Diocletian contains a formal denial of 
the power of sale. 

Besides this power of the father over the family, to in- 
crease the subjects of slavery, we must mention, as similar 
to it, but more effective for that object, the laws determin- 
ing the relations of debtor and creditor. Gibbon tells us, 
that the Goddess of Faith was worshipped in the lives, as 
well as in the families of the Romans. Their laws in 
favor of the creditor, were framed with the harshest rigor. 
Arnold thus describes the consequences of those relations : 
“ When he (plebeian land-owner) found himself involved in 
a debt he could not pay, his best resource was to sell him- 
self to his creditor, on the condition, that unless the debt 
were previously discharged, the creditor, at the expiration 
of a stated term, should enter into possession of his pur- 
chase. ‘This was called, in the language of the Roman 
law, the entering into a nexum; and the person who had 
thus conditionally sold himself, was said to be a nexus. 
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When the day came, the creditor claimed possession and 
the magistrate awarded it; and the debtor, thus given ovet 
to his purchaser, addictus, passed with all that belonged to 
him to his power; and as the sons were considered their 
father’s property, they also, unless previously emancipated, 
were included in the sale, and went into slavery together 
with their father.” . 

In a community like that of Rome, the necessity for con- 
tracting debts continually arose. The frequency of wars 
and the liability of the inhabitants to perform military 
duty, and the want of adequate pay to sustain their fami- 
lies, necessarily rendered the means of subsistence of a 
poor family precarious. 

Under these circumstances debts were created ; the same 
circumstances precluded the possibility of their payment. 
The consequence was, that the poorer classes of Rome 
were habitually the slaves of their creditors. The magni- 
tude of the evil led to repeated convulsions in the state, 
and to a final settlement, in which the existing debts were 
abolished, and the servitude of the debtor, as a means of 
compulsory payment, abrogated. It is not to be doubted, 
however, that before this settlemcnt, an extensive change 
was wrought in the frame of Roman society. 

The Roman statttes, as they authorized the sale or 
pledge of the person for debt, also tolerated the sale of per- 
sonal liberty. Liberty was also sometimes lost asa penalty 
for the violation of the laws. The person who withdrew 
himself from the census, or who avoided military service, 
the open robber, the female who maintained sexual inter- 
course with a slave, severally forfeited their freedom, The 
number of those reduced to servitude must have been large, 
since after the battle of Cannae, eight thousand were en- 
rolled as soldiers under a promise to them of freedom. 

The principal source of the recruits to slavery, was found 
in the rigor with which the rights of war were exercised. 
The Romans struck with civil death such of their citizens 
as were captive to an enemy; they generally adhered to 
the principle never to exchange prisoners, but preferred to 
exercise the rights of war. ‘There were sales of captives 
in the Roman state, in the earlier periods of its history ; 
after the wars with Carthage, long trains of these swelled 
the triumph of the consuls. The introduction of these 
captives into the commonwealth, operated a complete 
34 VOL. XIV.—NO. 28. 
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change in its society. Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, Africa, Epi- 
rus, Greece, Asia Minor, Gaul, Germany and Britain, one 
after another, poured its captives into the imperial city, and 
filled the houses and farms of its senators. Men of every 
race, language, character and complexion were brought in- 
to immediate contact with Roman society. The slaves of 
different nations had their specific qualities, which height- 
ened or impaired their value in the estimate of the master or 
purchaser. The timid Phrygian, the vain African, the Cre- 
tan liar, the insubordinate Sardinian, the intractable Corsi- 
can and ferocious Dalmatian were avoided ; the Syrian, Io- 
nian and Alexandrian slaves were prized for their beauty 
and accomplishments. The Briton’s stupidity consigned 
them to the fields ; they were not fitted for domestic service 
There were two other sources of slavery in Rome, arising 
out of the laws we have mentioned, but so fruitful in their 
operation as to deserve a separative notice. One of these 
was the tyranny of the Roman pro-consuls and other officers 
who had the government of the provinces and the collec- 
tion of their tribute; the other was piracy. The provinces 
subject to Rome paid an enormous tribute for the support 
of the luxury of the conquering state. The heavy burdens 
under which they labored, frequently disabled them from 
making prompt payments. Large arrearages were accu- 
mulated. The farmers of the revenue taking advantage of 
these circumstances, advanced money to them at exor- 
bitant rates of interest. An instance occurs in the life of 
Brutus, of an advance by him at the rate of 50 per cent per 
annum, to a defaulting community. 

The laws that had ameliorated the condition of the 
debtor in the city, did not extend to the conquered province ; 
and the farmers of the revenue failing to reimburse them- 
selves from the property of their debtors, seized their persons 
and sold them into slavery. When Marius demanded his 
contingent of auxiliary troops from the King of Bithynia, 
the King replied that he had not the requisite number in 
his dominions—that the population of his kingdom had 
been so much diminished by the numbers who had been 
removed and carried into slavery by the farmers of the 
revenue, he was unprovided with men. 

The slave trade in the Roman dominions was inces- 
santly active, as it was abundantly supplied by wars and 
piracy. Men of the highest rank in Rome participated in 
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it—more than four hundred towns were at different times in 
possession of the pirates, and the Roman was scarcely secure 
from them in Italy. A son of Antony was seized on the 
highway, near Rome, and a party of them landed near a 
villa ofScipio to do him homage in his retirement. To supply 
the same trade, violence of a less daring kind, but equally 
successful in its results, was practised throughout Italy. 
This was the seizure of freemen and confining them in the 
private gaols (ergastula) of the farms until an opportunity 
occurred to ship them to a secure market. During the 
times that the Cilician pirates were in force, 10.000 slaves 
had been carried and sold at Delos in a single day. 

Slave traders (mangones) attended the armies and pene- 
trated to the frontiers to supply themselves with subjects. 
Rome was, of course, the great central point to which this 
traflic determined, and for whose uses the slaves were pur- 
chased. ‘The slave traders then, as at all times since, 
pursued a disreputable business, and it is explicitly distin- 
guished in the Roman law from that of the merchant; 
Mangones non mercatores sed venaliciorti appellantur is 
the language of the Digest. The practice of it by Cato, 
could not attract esteem to it. The advice of Plautus, to 
place no trust in those fellows behind the temple of Castor, 
was generally approved. The sales of slaves usually took 
place at auctioi, though there was no legal necessity for 
this. A writing was suspended about their necks contain- 
ing a description of their birth-place, ages, personal qualities, 
qualifications for service, the length of time they had been 
in the city, and their defects. 'The master of the slave, 
usually attended, requiring him to exhibit his person and 
to display such feats of agility or strength as would recom- 
mend him to the purchaser—while the auctioneer dilated 
upon the valuable qualities that were offered, and the total 
insufficiency of the bid made. The mangones had arts by 
which to deceive the most wary purchaser. They could re- 
move appearances of old age, and give roundness and 
flexibility to the limbs. ‘The Roman writers enjoin the 
utmost caution to all who deal with them. The following 
provisions of an edict of the Audiles were produced by the 
number and variety of the impositions from which the 
purchasers suffered. 

“'Those who sell slaves must acquaint the purchaser with 
the diseases and vices of each, and declare whether he 
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has been a runaway or vagabond, or the contract of sale 
will be avoided. These declarations must be made pub- 
licly and aloud, before the sale. If a slave is sold contra- 
ry to these stipulations, or if he does not answer to the 
things affirmed, or promised when he was sold, the pur- 
chaser or his assigns may rescind the sale. _ Moreover, if 
the slave has committed any capital offence or has attempt- 
ed suicide, or has fought with wild beasts in the arena, it 
must be made known at the sale, or it can be rescinded ; 
or, if the sale has been made fraudulently or contrary to 
these prescriptions , we shall give judgment against the 
vendor.” Those who are at all familiar with the Roman 
laws, will recollect the number and variety of the questions 
that arose under this edict. Horace has preserved the in- 
genious methods of the auctioneer to hide the declarations 
of the defeets of the slave, which the law required, under 
a thick covering of extravagant praises. 

Candidus et talos a vertice puiciier ad imos, 

Verna ministeriis ad nutus aptus heriles, 

Litterulis graecis imbutus idoneus arti, 

Cuilibet; argilla quidvis imitaberis uda; 

Quin etiam canet indoctum sed dulce bibenti, 

Res urget me nulla: meo sum pauper in ere, 

Nemo hoc mangonum faceret tibi; non temere a me. 

Quivis ferret idem ; semel hic cessavit et, ut fit, 

In scalis latuit metuens pendentis habenae. 

Des nummos excepta nihil te si fuga laedit. 

Hor. epis. 2. 2. 
The inquiry now arises what were the numbers, prices, 
treatment and legal condition of the slavesin Rome. Slaves 
were not entered upon the rolls of the census, and conse- 
quently .no exact returns exist, showing their numbers. 
The French writers on the domestic economy of the Romans 
employ very ingenious methods for approximating a correct 
result in this inquiry. Polybius states that at the begin- 
ning of the second punic war there were on the rolls of the 
military service, (including the Latins and allies) 770,000 
within the limits of the military age of 17 years and 60. 
The proportion of persons in France of the military age, 

to the whole number, is as 5626 to 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. If the whole number could then be ascertained by 
doubling the number of the military for females, we could 
ascertain the remainder of the population, not included in 
the census. 
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This information does not exist in any authentic shape. 
The French writers seek that information by supposing 
that the state raised a sufficient supply of bread for its 
consumption ; if, then, the whole quantity of corn was 
given, by ascertaining what each would consume, they 
suppose the whole number of consumers might be ascer- 
tained. There are no data to supply this information with 
accuracy, They approximate this, by considering what 
proportion of the lands in a portion of France, which re- 
sembles most nearly Italy, are arable—they infer that a 
similar proportion of the Roman state was cultivated. The 
Roman writers afford some information of the proportions 
in which the different crops were cultivated, and the yield 
from each,,and also what was the consumption of an ordi- 
nary laboring man. ‘They gather from these calculations 
that the whole population was 8,114,534: that the male 
population embraced in the census was 1,332,902, and 
doubling for females, there would be 2,665,804, leaving 
5,626,819 for the remainder of the population. 

There were large classes who are included in this re- 
mainder, besides the slave population. ‘There were the 
original inhabitants of the country, who had not been 
admitted to any of the privileges of the state—the laborers 
attached to the soil as dependents—those who had not been 
admitted to the census. It is evident that this result is, by 
no means satisfactory, and that the errors will fall princi- 
pally on this remainder. 

Gibbon in that comprehensive review of the state of the 
empire with which his history opens, says, “the number 
of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citi- 
zens, of provincials and of slaves, cannot now be fixed 
with such a degree of accuracy as the importance of the 
subject would deserve. We are informed that when the 
Emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, he took 
an account of 6,945,000 Roman citizens, who, with the 
proportion of women and children, must have amounted 
to 20,000,000 of souls. The multitude of subjects of an 
inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But after 
weighing with attention every circumstance which could 
influence the balance, it seems probable that there existed 
in the time of Claudius, about twice as many provincials 
as there were citizens, of either sex or of every age, and 
that the slaves were at least equal to the free inhabitants 
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of the Roman world.” The probability is, that the pro- 
portion of slaves had greatly increased between the be- 
ginning of the second Punic war and the times of Clau- 
dius; we know that after the first period the great influx 
of slaves took place. The numbers in Rome collected in 
single families were enormous. We have the account of a 
single freedman to whose estate there belonged 4,116. 
The prices at which they were sold, of course, varied with 
their descriptions—and the circumstances under which 
they were sold. 

Hannibal, after the battle of Cannae, suffered the knights 
to be ransomed by the payment of $75, the legionary sol- 
diers at $50, and slaves at $20. 

The senate refused to redeem these, but purchased others 
at a higher price to fill the ranks of thearmy. Cato states 
that he never paid for the best slaves, above $250. These 
purchases were probably of the choicest. Various autho- 
rities would seem to fix the average price at about half 
that sum. There were classes of slaves to which these 
calculations have no reference. 

Those slaves who could minister to the pride or luxury 
of the Romans, who gratified their tastes or appetites, 
commanded exorbitant prices. The arts introduced from 
Greece were cultivated by servile hands, ard schools ex- 
isted at Rome for the education of slaves for any employ- 
ment or art. The wealthy Roman surrounded himself 
with literary slave, who could supply his own want of in- 
formation. He conceived he had rendered to Homer and 
Pindar adequate reverence when he had purchased slaves 
bearing their names and who could repeat their verses. 
For these vicarious attainments, which he valued as be- 
longing to himself, he was willing to pay extravagantly. 
Much more was expended for slaves who ministered to 
their luxuries—whole inheritances were thus exhausted. 

In the earlier epochs of the Republic, we have seen that 
the farms were limited and the number of slaves few. 
During this time, the Roman Senators resided in the coun- 
try; after the Punic wars, the fields were enlarged and 
cultivation by slaves became much more extended. The 
number of small farms was diminished in consequence 
of the poverty of their owners, and the necessity that 
was imposed upon them to sell their inheritances. From 
independent proprietors many of these became laborers for 
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hire, or laborers fixed to the soil and sharing the profits of 
the culture with the proprietors. ‘This class is mentioned 
by Varro and Cato, and some suppose it to constitute the 
nucleus on which was formed the classes of Coloni and 
Rustici, which appear so often in the legislation of the Em- 
pire, and which preceded the serfs of the middle ages. 
The condition of these classes became more precarious and 
miserable as slave labor extended. They were only em- 
ployed upon unusual occasions (harvesting) or for those 
severe labors to which the master was unwilling to expose 
his slaves. The principal part of the farm and urban 
work, was performed by slaves, and the cities themselves 
were very lazge slave holders. Scipio reserved 2,000 from 
the captives at Carthagena for the uses of the city of 
Rome; these performed menial service in the municipal 
offices, and on the public works. In the domestic arrange- 
ments, slaves participated extensively. The division of 
their employments can hardly be comprehended from its 
minuteness. Each large establishment in the city had its 
intendent (dispensator,) and below him were, the superin- 
tendents of furniture, clothing, plate, household and table 
ornaments ; there was the porter chained to the gate, and 
a troop arranged to open the house and to conduct the 
guest to the master; each establishment was provided 
with baths, and for these a train of servants was constant- 
ly employed. The physician of the household was also a 
servant. 

It was upon the services of the table that the wealthy 
Roman expended his magnificence. To these belonged 
the master, with his subordinates, the purveyor, butler, 
cooks in chief, with the cooks and assistant cooks, the fire 
makers, with various agents in the pastry department; 
belonging to this were those to convey the invitations, the 
carvers, bread distributors, tasters, with many others,—it 
being regarded as sordid and niggardly to employ a slave 
for more than a single branch of service. The luxurious 
arrangements of the feast were consummated by the ex- 
hibition of boys and girls of the rarest beauty, who sung, 
or danced, or scattered flowers, or perfumes, and distributed 
wine ; sometimes these were contrasted with dwarfs, buf- 
foons and monsters,—with whatever was strange or won- 
derful in the range of the Roman Empire. 

The exterior service of the wealthy Roman was also 
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supplied. He was preceded and followed by bodies of 
slaves; among these was his nomenclator, who assisted 
his memory to the names of those whom he approached, 
and his distributor, who scattered the money with which favor 
and consideration were purchased. The apartments of the 
females were supplied with equal abundance. ‘These 
were superintended by eunuchs, and were inhabited by 
the obstetrix and nurses of the various kinds ; by milliners, 
mantuamakers, weavers of cloth, femmes de chambres, 
hair dressers, and those who carried the fan, the umbrella, and 
sandals. The tombs of the family of Augustus, disclose 
the body of the colorateur (face painter) of Livia. In ad- 
dition to these, there was the body of servants who attend- 
ed their mistress in public. 

‘The houses were supplied with libraries, and for these, 
servants were engaged to prepare parchments, to make 
copies, read and make notes, and perform offices of the 
like description. 

We have selected these as affording an imperfect con- 
ception of the ramifications to which servile labor extended 
in the domestic economy of the Romans. The same kind 
of labor was employed in the mechanic trades; we have 
the account of Crassus, who had five hundred slaves, 
with which he rebuilt, on the places where the houses 
were burnt, being accustomed to purchase the lands of the 
sufferers in the frequent conflagrations of the city. 

The slave was employed by his master in the various 
capacities of mandatory, butcher, vender of horses and 
of cattle, money lender, architect, jeweller, dyer, and 
many others, such as the wants of such a city required. 

The organization of work in the country was not less 
complete. At the head of the farm was the villicus, then 
his assistant (subvillicus,) monitors, inspectors of fields, 
and superintendants of laborers. We find separate names for 
the servants who had charge of the horses, mules, asses, 
cattle, flocks of sheep and swine, and poultry ; for those 
who prepared the victuals and clothes, who managed the 
hospitals, and who inflicted punishments. In addition to 
these, we should mention the slaves who were employed 
in the games, and to celebrate the festivals of the state, 
and of the family. Slaves were associated to fulfil all the 
functions of the theatre and the circus; and gladiatorial 
combats and contests between slaves and wild beasts were 
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exhibited at private entertainments as well as on public 
occasions, 

What was the treatment and legal condition of this large 
portion of the Roman population? In the earlier periods 
of the Roman history, when the number of the slaves was 
small,'and the free population labored with them, all the 
authorities concur in saying that the relation of master 
and slave was one of kindness. 

Standing as the slave did in the family, subject to legal 
conditions not materially variant from those of the younger 
branches of the family to its head, and experiencing treat- 
ment of the same kind, we can readily believe that 
good-will would constitute the prevailing sentiment between 
them. The habits of daily intercourse and the reciprocal 
interchange of good offices must, in a measure, subdue the 
asperities of the relation. 

This condition of things was necessarily modified when 
large numbers of slaves were introduced into the state, 
when the farms were enlarged, and when habits of luxury 
were introduced among the higher orders of society. ‘The 
master from that time held less intercourse with the 
slaves. He regarded them less as members of his family, 
for whose well-being he was responsible, but simply as in- 
vestments in which his money was placed, and from 
which he hoped to receive profitable returns. He regarded 
them simply as sources of his wealth, or ministers to his 
luxury. Those daily acts of consideration which the slave 
of a small family receives, were wanting upon those 
large farms (latifundia) governed by the villicus with the 
hierarchy of the sub-villicus, magistri operis and descen- 
ding to the decurion or overseer of ten slaves. All that we 
can anticipate on such a farm is, that the regulations for 
work, food and clothing, will be prescribed to the villicus 
by the master ;—though we may suppose in the long pe- 
riods of his absence these will not be very strictly observed. 
The master of such a farm was necessarily concerned 
principally about its net profits. 

The elder Cato, a practical farmer, in his book upon 
agriculture, has prescribed the quantities of food to be 
allotted to the different persons employed on a farm. 'To 
the slaves who work, in winter, four modii of wheat 
(1 bushel) monthly, and to the herdsmen, three. ‘The 
allowances of wine varied for the different seasons of the 
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year—the allowance being from one to three cotyle (the 
cotyla being about 2 gills.) ‘This wine was a composition 
of sweet wine, vinegar and water—the last being in much 
the largest proportion. 'To these provisions of bread and 
wine were accompanied with others, in order that the 
people might have good cheer. These last consisted of the 
olives that had fallen from the trees, and even, he says, 
they might be allowed such of those as had been gathered, 
which promised but little oil. He says “these should be 
distributed sparingly, that they might go far.” Two gallons 
of oil the month, and a bushel of salt the year, completed 
his allowances. "The clothing supposed to be necessary 
by the same authority, was a tunic three feet and a half 
in length, with a coat and a pair of wooden shoes, 
(scal pone as) studded with nails, these to be given every 
two years; and he recommends that the old.clothes should 
be carefully preserved for patches in mending. He speaks 
of the erection of stables, with mangers, for the horses in 
winter, and racks in summer, and in the same buildings 
he proposes the cells for the slaves. For the chained 
slaves were provided subterranean apartments with narrow 
windows above ground, placed beyond theirreach. ‘These 
were the ergastula. 

The Roman writers recommend that the feeundity of 
their female slaves shoutd be encouraged, and for this pur- 
pose marriage (contubernium) was allowed. Industry 
and providence were encouraged by granting to them the 
privilege of making small profits by ¢ ultivation, by rearing 
of animals, and by extra labor. The sums thus ac quired 
constituted the peculium of the slave. 'This was absolute- 
ly the property of the master, who might appropriate it as 
he pleased. In the absence of such an appropriation, the 
law, especially in the later periods, recognized some title 
in the slave to it, and under certain circumstances au- 
thorized him to hold and dispose of it. Pliny mentions 
that he suffered his slaves to dispose of theirs as they 
pleased; and that he was the executor of the wills of 
some, whose bequests he faithfully fulfilled. We can 
readily believe such cases were not unfrequent. 

We have spoken of the chained slaves.—These were the 
slaves on the farms employed to do its severer tasks. Those 
whose occupations were such as to screen them from over- 
sight, were chosen from the most trusted on the farm— 
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those who had been once fugitives, or who were suspected 
of such a purpose or disposition, were chained. 'The chain 
was constantly worn, and the class to which it was assigned 
was called the ferratile genus. ‘The class was numerous, 
since all the writers on agriculture notice them. It is one 
of the most important duties of the villicus at night, says 
Columella, after having seen the rest of the slaves, to pass 
in review those of the ergastulum, to ascertain if they 
have been carefully chained. Pliny exclaims upon the 
discredit which had been brought upon rural employments 
by the spectacles of the chained feet, bended arms and 
stigmatized foreheads of the slaves. 

Upon the latifundium the villicus was an important 
personage. The qualities that he should bring to his 
office, formed a subject of much consideration to the writers 
on rural economy. They say he should be docile to the 
master and even to his friends ; attending punctually to his 
orders and even anticipating them; he should respect the 
property of others, and attend carefully to that in his 
charge; he should borrow but seldon and lend but little ; 
he should conduct himself with soberness, accept no invi- 
tations to feasts and maintain no hangers-on at home; he 
should be always with the slaves, settling their disputes, 
ascertaining their dispositions, guarding them from evil by 
a satisfaction of their reasonable desires, holding them 
under restraint, chastising them for their negligence, and 
encouraging and rewarding them for their activity ; although 
relieved from work himself, he should attend the slaves 
that he might know and be known to them; they prescribe 
that he should be the first to rise, and the last to go to bed ; 
he should overlook the repose as well as the work of the 
family ; they require that he should conduct no business 
on his own account, but should devote himself to the in- 
terest of his master or employer. The powers of this agent 
are so great that restrictions are obviously necessary, in 
view of the master’s interest. ‘The master is reeommended 
to visit his farm frequently, to recall to the villicus the exact 
nature of his relations to him; that he may control his 
authority ; stretch the reins when they had become loose, 
and relax them when they had been too tightly drawn, 
and lastly, that the villicus might know that the masters 
eye always rested upon him. In the employments of the 
urbane slaves there was probably less of hardship and 
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more of indulgence. It was an imposing threat to a neg- 
‘ligent slave that he should be sent to the country place. 
The slaves of those cHoleric, dissolute, debauched Romans 
unquestionably endured great suffering from the explosions 
of their rage and violence. The satires of Juvenal and 
Martial, and especially the comedies of Plautus, reveal 
some appalling experiences to which they were exposed. 

The grave Seneca depicts, in his essays, the most loath- 
some displays of brutality and violence. We read of the 
natural exhibition of the tortures of Prometheus on the 
rock, with a vulture preying upon him, and of Hercules on 
his funeral pyre. Slaves were the victims of the ferocious 
appetites of the Romans for such unnatural spectacles. 
F'laminius was deprived of his place in the Senate by the 
Censor Cato, for ordering the decapitation of a slave to 
gratify the curiosity of his guest to witness such an execu- 
tion. The oysters of Pollio, fattened upon the bodies of 
slaves, are attested by Seneca and Pliny. The pursuits of 
the Romans unfitted them for any appreciation of the value 
of human life, or any concern for human suffering. Their 
most valued sports and spectacles involved the most 
wanton destruction of the one, and occasioned perfect in- 
difference to the other. Their games consisted in the 
exhibition of horse and chariot races, pugilistic contests, the 
representation of battles, the fights of wild beasts, and 
gladiatorial combats. ‘These were frequent, and lasted 
sometimes for weeks and months. Those displayed by 
Trajan continued for four months, and ten thousand men 
and eleven thousand wild beasts were the sacrifices that 
attested the magnificence of the emperor and the ferocious 
and brutal appetites of a people thoroughly depraved. The 
advice of old Cato to the prudent pater familias, will illus- 
trate the disposition of a thrifty, well-conditioned farmer of 
those times, who regarded his slaves as property to be 
managed to yield the best profits. Cato says “he should 
sell his old oxen, his inferior cattle and sheep, hides and 
skins, old carriages, old iron, old slaves, sick slaves, and 
whatever he has superfluous. The head ofa family should 
be a seller and not a buyer.” With such feelings, among 
the wealthy but sober, sensible, austere portion of the Ro- 
man community, we can very well imagine to what excesses 
the depraved debauchee might go. Can we doubt that 
among the violent and blood thirsty, Juvenal has found 
a warrant for the 
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Pone crucem servo—meruit quo crimine servus, 
Supplicium? Quis testis adest? Quis detulit? Audi 
Nulla unquam de morte. Hominis cunctatio Jonge est. 
O demens ita servus homo est! nil fecerit! esto, 

Hoc volo, sic jubeo ; sat pro ratione voluntas. 


We enquire now, what was the legal condition of the 
slave. The answer may very well be gathered from what 
we have before stated. We propose, however, a more de- 
tailed enquiry and examination. In one of the best con- 
ducted papers in the city of Boston,—representing its lead- 
ing sect in the church,—we have lately met with the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a letter purporting to be from a vene- 
rable citizen of North-Carolina, addressed to the editor. 

“One word,” he says, “about slavery. It is really be- 
yond my comprehension, why that great, whole souled 
apostle Paul should denounce every other crime of his 
day, except slavery, even at the risk of his life, supposing 
he believed slavery criminal, as northern folks say it is.” 
The answer of the editor to that letter is, “ The slavery 
of his time, was not the slavery of America. Slaves were 
not sold as chattels from hand to hand. They were not 
bred like cattle for the supply of the market; they were 
not held in such degradation, and this degradation and 
chattelism inhere in American slavery.” 

If Mr. Webster was correctly reported, he made an ob- 
servation of the same character in a late speech in the 
Senate ; viz: that American slavery was without any pa- 
rallel or precedent. The immediate occasion of this arti 
cle is found in those remarks. 

The Roman law treated slaves as property, and carried 
that notion to its logical comsequences. He had no posi- 
tion in the state ; no standing before its tribunals; servile 
caput nullum jus habet. If he is spoken of as a person, 
it is to be assimilated to the dead (servile morti adsimilatur. ) 
He could maintain no suit, cite no witnesses, and was, in 
general, an incompetent witness. When he was produced 
as a witness by another than his master, he was examined 
under torture, the master being indemnified if he suffered 
death in the process. ‘The master could use his slaves as 
witnesses, to exculpate him, by delivering them to torture. 
They could not be used against him except in one or two 
cases. 

Caligula introduced further exceptions, the consequences 
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of which, fill many dark pages of Tacitus, but his law 
was repealed. The slave could make no contract on his 
own account; nec servus quicquam debere potest; nec 
servo potest debere. He might contract upon the authori- 
ty of his master, and carry on business for him and thus 
bind him, but after notice this authority ceased. The 
master might, without being obliged himself, adopt any 
contract of his slave, no matter in what form, or for whose 
use or benefit it might be made. Whatever the slave did, 
it enured to the master’s use. 

“Sive autem domino, sive sibi, sive conservo, sive imper- 
sonaliter, servus domino stipuletur, domino adquirit.” ‘The 
master was not personally responsible for the wrongs com- 
mitted by his slave without his privity, but in some cases, 
the person injured had the noxal action, by which he re- 
covered to the extent of the value of the slave, but no 
farther. The slave was the subject of sale, pledge, ex- 
change, donation, bequest, distribution and all other civil 
transactions ; his marriages inyposed no legal obligations 
and his name as a father was hardly noticed. 


“ Quem patrem qui servos est.” 


The laws disposed of the slave for the benefit of the cre- 
ditors of his master; acts of emancipation, generally ad- 
mitted, were not allowed to be made in fraud of their 
rights. The slaves in the house, answered with their lives 
the safety of their master’s ; in the event of his murder by 
one, all were capitally punished. In the reign of Nero, 
the Praefect of the city was murdered by one of his slaves 
upon a motive entirely personal; he had no accomplices ; 
the innocence of the remainder, amounting to four hun- 
dred, was established. The prospect of the punishment 
of such a body of innocent persons, led to a popular tu- 
mult, and great efforts were made to procure their release. 
The case was referred to the Senate ; the arguments that 
silenced the voice of humanity, disclosed the reason for 
the law. “The mind and temper of the slave,” said 
Caius Cassius, a Senator of great distinction, “though born 
on the master’s estate, or even in his house, imbibing with 
his first milk, affection and gratitude to the family, were 
always suspected by our ancestors. At present, we have in 
our service whole nations of slaves; the scum of mankind 


collected from all quarters of the globe; a race of men 
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who bring with them foreign rites and the religion of their 
country, or propably no religion at all. In such a conflux, 
if the laws are silent, what protection remains for the mas- 
ter. But it is said, the innocent may suffer with the guilty. 
To this, I answer, when an army, seized with a general 
panic, turns its back on the enemy, and to restore military 
discipline, the men are drawn out and decimated, what 
distinction is then made between the gallant soldier and 
the coward who fled from his post? In political justice 
there is often something not strictly right, but partial evil 
is counterbalanced by the good of the w hole.” 

To this reasoning, the historian (Tacitus) says, “no re- 
ply was made, and yet a murmur of disapprobation ran 
through the assembly. The number doomed to suffer, 
their age, their sex, and the undoubted innocence of the 
greatest part, awakened sentiments of compassion; but 
the majority was for the law taking its course. The vic- 
tims suffered death.” In the time of Nero, masters were 
forbidden to deliver their slaves to combats with wild beasts, 
and Adrian deprived them of the power of slaying their 
slaves and abolished the ergastula throughout Italy. He 
granted the right to the slaves to complain of the mal- 
treatment of their masters, and upon justifying their com- 
plaints, they might have another master. Gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions were not abolished till the epoch of the Christian 
Emperors. 

The Roman annals contain numerous instances of the 
most sacred devotion of slaves to the persons of their mas- 
ters. The political convulsions which tore the later com- 
monwealth, called forth from slaves examples of rare fidel- 
ity and affection. ‘The master’s life was oftentimes saved 
by his slaves, at the peril of their lives. These instances 
indicate the existence of good will and kindness among 
large portions of the population ; for these instances cannot 
be regarded as singular. This would be the natural 
condition. 

Slavery cannot exist in a community as a domestic in- 
stitution, and be attended with nothing but rigor. In the 
cirele of the family, there must have been a proportion of 
benevolence on the part of its members, and consequent af- 
fection on the part of the slave. We suppose, that in the 
Roman state there were some slaves who experienced un- 
mixed suffering ; that a large majority endured hardships 
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from the avarice, cruelty, caprice or inattention of their 
masters; and that at no period was there a properly regu- 
lated popular opinion to sustain the claims of the slave to 
humane and merciful treatment. These conclusions are 
justified by the re-actions that such cruelities occasioned. 

“Tt is not only when we are in the exercise of public 
authority,” says Diodorus, “that it is proper to treat those 
subject to us with gentleness, but in private life it is pru- 
dent to employ humanity to our domestics ; for if in the 
city, arrogance and extreme severity occasion contentions 
between citizens, likewise in the houses of private persons 
similar vices engender conspiracies of the slaves against 
their masters, and sometimes give rise to frightful insurree- 
tions which threaten the repose of cities. Forasmuch as 
masters are cruel and unjust, will the shaves under their 
authority be disposed to extend their resentment to ferocity. 
Those whom fortune has placed in a servile condition, 
may consent to yield to those whom its favors has placed 
above them, honor and glory; but when they see them- 
selves deprived of the consideration and care to which they 
are entitled, they revolt, and treat their masters as enemies.” 
The later periods of the Roman commonwealth were con- 
tinually disturbed by convulsions, produced by their insur- 
rections against authority. Their plans commonly in- 
voled the seizure of the city and its conflagration, with the 
destruction of the inhabitants. Some of these revolts as- 
sumed a very serious aspect with reference to the stability 
of the state ; and those in Sicily, and that headed by Spar- 
tacus, were only suppressed after severe exertions and a 
heavy loss. These commotions were repeated from time 
to time, until a late stage in the history of the empire. 
They were usually traced to specific acts of injustice, in- 
flicted upon slaves, or to the suffering and misery which 
hard-hearted and cruel masters compelled them to endure, 
and which finally became insupportable. 

We do not, however, consider that the military spirit of 
the Romans experienced any serious diminution by the 
existence of slavery. We think the conclusion altogether 
correct, which maintains that the political organization 
which includes slavery, is entirely consistent with a high— 
perhaps the highest degree of military force. The quali- 
ties that are fostered in the master, are pride, self-esteem, 
the love of domination, an appetite for renown and indivi- 
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dual courage, and these are the qualities that enter most 
largely into the composition of the military character. It 
is apparent from experience that the qualities of mind and 
character which enable one man to acquire and maintain 
a control over his fellow-men, are those which are most 
highly prized in a slaveholding community. Its members 
submit without a sense of degradation to all the labor and 
discipline that the attainment of these qualities require. 
The armies of the commonwealth of Sparta and Rome, 
the feudal barons of the middle ages, exhibit the best spe- 
cimens of soldierly bearing and personal prowess that his- 
tory affords. We admit that the system of slavery may 
lead to habits of indolence and effeminacy on the part of 
a whole community ; and that the community in which it 
exists cannot be too vigilant in the education of youth to 
prevent such iesults. When the community is on the 
alert to educate their youth, it will be found that military 
ideas enter very largely into their education, and are re- 
ceived with great congeniality into their minds. If the 
institution of slavery is not associated with other institu- 
tions, or combined with other causes that promote slothful- 
yess or dissoluteness, the community that tolerates it will 
in general be a warlike and an agressive community. 

The organization of the empire was of a nature to pro- 
duce a development of other social evils, and the slave sys- 
tem co-operated with these to occasion its decline. The 
principal of these, was the corruption of the morals of the 
family, and a consequent dissolution of the vital powers of 
the state. We shall refer to these evils, only as they are 
connected with the subject before us. The care of child- 
ren was for the most part submitted to slaves. They con- 
stituted their nurses and guardians in infancy, their prec.p- 
tors in youth, and their companions in mature age. ‘These 
slaves ministered to the growth of the passions and appe- 
tites of those placed in their charge, and few were found 
willing to impose the needful restraints. The Roman 
comedy is alive with scenes between children, self-willed 
and uncontrollable, and their parasites (slaves) who fill the 
place of instructors; of young masters licentious and de- 
praved, seeking sensual gratifications, through the assist- 
ance of their Greek or Syrian servants—who display an 
artfulness, spirit of intrigue, fertility in expedients, a genius 
for evi] that enabled them to become the guides and gov- 
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ernors of those who held them in slavery. Then, it repre- 
sents the cold father grown old in wanton indulgences, 
employing his slave as a spy upon the excesses of the 
ehild—the plot generally exhibiting both father and son 
as the victims and dupes of the wiley attendant. A more 
serious testimony is borne in the dialogue concerning ora- 
tory, attributed to T'acitus. “In the present age,” one of 
the interlocutors asks, “ what is our practice? The infant 
is committed to a Greek chambermaid and a slave or two, 
chosen for the purpose, generally the worst of the whole 
household train; all utter strangers to every liberal notion. 
In that worshipful society, the youth grows up imbibing 
folly and vulgar error. ‘Throughout the house, not one 
servant cares what he says or does in the presence of his 
young master; and indeed how should it be otherwise. 
The parents themselves are the first to give their children 
the worst examples of vice and luxury.” The same work 
teaches another use for slaves,—a use supplied in these 
times by persons in the status of freemen. “If we except 
a chosen few of orators,” proceeds our author, “ whose su- 
perior genius has not as yet been seduced from truth and na- 
ture, the rest are followed by their partisans, like actors on 
the stage subsisting altogether on the bought suffrages of 
mean and prostitute hirelings. Nor is this sordid traffic 
earried on with secrecy. We see the bargain made in the 
face of the court. The bribe is distributed with as little 
ceremony as if they were in a private party at the orator’s 
own house. Having sold their voices, this venal crew 
rush forward from one tribunal to another, the distributors 
of fame and the sole judges of literary merit. ‘The prac- 
tice is no doubt disgraceful. To brand it with infamy, 
two new terms have been invented, one in the Greek lan- 
guage, (sophokleis) importing the venders of praise, and the 
other in the Latin idiom, signifying the parasites, (laudi- 
coeni) who sell their applause for a supper. This infa- 
mous practice rages at present with increasing violence. 
The party no longer consists of free-born citizens ; our very 
slaves are hired. Even before they arrive at full age, we 
see them distributing the rewards of eloquence.” We re- 
collect that some member of Congress exposed the tariff 
which a corresponding class in this country, had fixed for 
their commendatory letters. The cost of each letter was 
neither more nor less than five dollars. The Roman mar- 
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ket was a better one for the orator. Pliny mentions, “no 
longer ago than yesterday, two of my nomenclators, both 
about the age of seventeen, were bribed to play the parts of 
critics. Their pay was about three denarii—that at pre- 
sent is the price of eloquence,” 

It will be readily inferred from what we have already 
stated, that the general corruption was aggravated by the 
presence of a corrupt slave population. The fact cannot 
be denied that in a community where there is a tendency 
to dissoluteness, the means are afforded in a higher degree 
by such a population, than in its absence. A more austere 
tone is required to sustain private morality in a slave- 
holding community. In the Roman State all the bonds 
that hold society together were wholly relaxed. The 
marriage tie was without sanctity, and there were women 
of rank, says Seneca, who counted years not by the num- 
bers of consuls, but by the number of their husbands,—who 
formed marriages under the expectation of a divorce, and 
were divorced, that they might form new connections in 
marriage, 

We proceed to an examination of the effect of the insti- 
tution of slavery upon the organization of work. We have 
explained the early constitution of the Roman society. It 
was based upon a division of lands among the people, each 
citizen receiving only the quantity sufficient for the support 
of his family. The notion was generally current among 
the ancients that the citizens of a state should be land- 
holders; and that the lands that were unenclosed and not 
wanted for cultivation, should be held for the common 
benefit, We have seen that equal conditions among the 
citizens were gradually altered by the increasing poverty 
of the lower classes, and the acquisitions of their landed 
roperty among the rich. The rich engrossed the public 
hea either by the payment of nominal rents or without 
rent; and in a short time came to regard the land in their 
possession as private property. ‘They regarded as an 
offence any claim upon the public lands, and resisted those 
who sought to enforce the rights of the citizens to an equal 
participation in them, as disturbers of the public repose, 
The wars in which the commonwealth was continually 
engaged, aggravated the disparity in the conditions of the 
people. In all wars there are classes who derive extrav- 
agant profits from the wasteful expenditures they occasion, 
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The contractors, commissaries, purchasers of public pro- 
perty, usurers and, in modern times, stock jobbers and 
subscribers for government loans and mob candidates, look 
with complacency upon laws that recognize a state of war 
to exist. ‘Their patriotism is violently inflamed by the 
mention of any thing that is “death to the war.” ‘These 
classes in Rome were enabled to purchase the landed 
estates of the plebeian, who was compelled to perform mili- 
tary duty, at low prices, and were supplied with captives 
as slaves, to cultivate them. In modern times the same 
classes enslave a community by the laws for the heavy 
taxation of the laboring poor. Among the Romans, it was 
a maxim of domestic economy that it was better to own a 
slave than to hire one. ‘The consequence was, that when 
a citizen had sold his small farm, his means of subsistence 
became precarious. The political and social importance 
was impaired by poverty, and it frequently happened that 
servitude was a refuge voluntarily sought from misery. 
One of the most interesting sections of the Roman history 
consists in the efforts of the plebeians to obtain their rights 
in the public domain. 'The far-sighted statesmen of Rome 
were satisfied that the force of the commonwealth consis- 
ted in the number of its free and well conditioned citizens, 
and resisted, with a self-sacrificing patriotism, the operation 
of those causes that diminish the number and the indepen- 
dence of the inferior classes among the people. ‘The 
strifes between the different parties, upon the division of 
the public lands, commenced in the first year of the repub- 
lic, and only terminated with its existence. The most 
noted of these was that in which the Gracchi were partici- 
pants, as the leaders of the popular cause, The elder of 
these brothers in crossing Tuscany to assume a command 
in Spain, witnessed, with astonishment, the desolation of 
the country. Its only inhabitants were foreign slaves and 
barbarians. He conceived the idea of settling the poorer 
Romans as farmers upon them. He jproposed a compro- 
mise to the usurpers of the public domain. He proposed to 
grant them five hundred acres for themselves, and two 

hundred and fifty for each of their children, and that they 
should account for the remainder. The plans of the elder 
Gracchus, afterwards modified and supported by the youn- 
ger, were defeated, the only result being the sacrifice of 
these brothers, by a hostile senate and an inconstant and 
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heedless mob, and the establishment of regular distribu- 
tions of corn, at the public expense, among the poorer 
classes of the city. ‘These brought into the city. an immense 
crowd of indigent population, who were relieved from the 
burden of providing their own subsistence, and who fur- 
nished the readiest instruments for every mischief to the 
incendiary demagogue. 

When Julius Cesar assumed command in the city, he 
found on the rolls 320,000, who received supplies of corn 
from the State, and after the severest expurgation he left 
upon them 150,000. He planted 20,000 families upon 
farms purchased by the state, and only suspended his plans 
because the means of purchase did not exist. 

The existence of the solitudes in Italy, of vast sections of 
exhausted and abandoned territories, during the epoch of 
the republic, is well attested. These greatly increased 
under the empire. ‘The amplest encouragements were of- 
fered by some of the later emperors for the re-establishment 
of inhabitants upon them. Pertinax offered ten years 
exemption from taxation and a grant of land to the occu- 
pant. Aurelian published a similar edict; colonists “were 
drawn from Germany to occupy lands in Gaul. These 
remedies came too late. The disorders of the state were 
then immedicable. Nothing was left for it but to perish. 

In the presence of the facts we have displayed, the great 
historical writers of France, Sismondi, Guizot, Michelet, 
and the author whose works we have placed at the head 
of our article, ascribe the downfall of the Roman state to 
the operation of slavery. Each of these writers describes 
the specific operation differently, and the opinions of each 
are worthy of the most thoughtful consideration. Guizot 
says, the radical vice of the Roman society, and of every 
society in which slavery exists on a large scale, where 
masters rule over troops of slave, is the same. In all coun- 
tries, in all times, and under every form of polity, after an 
interval more or less long, by the effect alone of the enjoy- 
ment of power, of intellectual development, and of all social 
advantages, the superior classes end in becoming weak 
and effeminate. They require the constant emulation 
excited by the transpositions of the members of the various 
classes of society.” 

Sismondi says “in the condition of individuals, we must 
seek the causes of the extreme weakness of the Roman 
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empire.” He finds a superior class of proprietors of im- 
mense territories and wealth, who had successively en- 
croached on the possessions of all the smaller landed 
proprietors, and a mass of population “so varied in its 
language, its manners, its religion, its habits ; so savage in 
the midst of civilization, so oppressed and brutified as to 
be scarcely perceived by those who lived on its toils ; it is 
hardly mentioned by historians, it pined in wretchedness, 
it perished and disappeared in some provinces while no one 
condescended to notice its extinction.” 

Michelet says “the evil which undermined the empire, 
did not originate with the government or the administra- 
tion. If it had depended simply on maladministration, so 
many great and good emperors would have found a reme- 
dy. The evil was a social evil, and nothing could remove 
its source but a total revolution, and a reconstruction of 
society. This evilvwas ‘slavery. The other disorders of 
society, such as the devdtmimg fisc and the constantly 
growing exactions of the military gevernment, were but 
consequences more or less remote. Slavery was not a re- 
sult of the imperial government; we find it every where 
among ancient nations; every author shows it to have ex- 
isted in Gaul before the Roman conquest. If it appears 
to us more terrible and more disastrous during the empire, 
it is because that Roman epoch is better known to us than 
those which precede it. Besides the ancient system being 
founded on war, on the conquest of man (industry is the 
conquest of nature) must, from war to war, from proscrip- 
tion to proscription, from servitude to servitude, terminate 
in a frightful depopulation.” 

The ruin of the free classes of Rome, and the consequent 
depopulation of the empire, appears then to have been the 
specific malady of the state, and under which it suffered 
dissolution. 

The British restrictionists, adverting to the facts, that in 
the last periods of the empire, the provinces of Africa and 
Spain, notwithstanding their slave population and the er- 
rors of administration, were prosperous; that slavery ex-. 
isted at the inception of the commonwealth and expanded 
with its growth, and concurring in the conclusion, that 
there was a ruin of the rural population, find the cause of 
that ruin in the absence of proper laws for the protection 
of agricultural pursuits. ‘They read in the complaints of 
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Varro, that Rome was dependent upon Africa and Sicily 
for bread, and upon Cos and Chio for wine; they hear 
from the Emperor Tiberius that the produce of the colo- 
nies is imported to maintain our (Rome’s) pride and luxury, 
to feed the master of the soil and to supply his slaves with 
the necessaries of life; they are confirmed by Pliny and 
Calumella, that Rome was tributary to the rest of the 
world; they say this depression of industry was radical in 
the system of free inyportation ; that Rome perished for the 
want of—corn laws. 

The Abbé Lamennais views the subject from a more 
elevated point, and has probably found a better solution. 
Gibbon, in the splendid chapter from which we have alrea- 
dy quoted, describes the state of unbelief and scepticism 
that pervaded the higher ranks of Roman society. “It 
was indifferent to them, what shape the folly of the multi- 
tude might choose to assume ; and they approached with 
the same inward contempt, and the same external rever- 
ence, the altars of the Lybian, the Olympian or Capitoline 
Jupiter.” 

Lamennais declares “that in such a frame of society, 
the human mind had nothing to rest upon. Despoiled of 
its faith and even of its opinions, it was drifted in an ocean 
of uncertainty and doubt. ‘There was no more of pagan- 
ism; no more of philosophy, unless you call, by that name, 
those idle vagaries with which the Romans amused leisure 
in the gardens of their villas, or under the porticos of 
their palaces, from which proceeded no guide to the con- 
science nor fixed rule of conduct. They descanted upon 
their gods to doubt their existence; on their duties to 
elude them; on death to determine how life could be en- 
joyed most; and the whole was terminated by abandoning 
themselves, heedlessly, to the current which carried, pell- 
mell, the wrecks of social order, men, institutions, and the 
empire itself.” We might quote Bolingbroke and Montes 
quieu for opinions not materially different. 

The inquiry now arises, what were the influences that mo- 
dified the relations of the masters and their slaves, and what 
elements conspired together to effect the change in the slave 
system. We have fully shown that slavery was admitted into 
the Roman state as an institution perfectly legitimate. It was 
received without the expression of a doubt of its essential 
propriety. Some Greek writers did contend that it was 
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coutrary to the laws of nature, and founded in injustice. 
These doubts did not extend to the early Romans. The 
more influential of the Greek writers contended that it had 
its origin in nature; and even in the times of Justinian, 
force employed on an enemy was held as a legitimate 
means of acquisition. “Cities,” says Aristotle, “are com- 
posed of families; and the management of a family is 
properly termed economy; a family, to be complete, con- 
sists of freemen and slaves.” He directly puts the ques- 
tion, whether slavery is just or unjust. “’'To determine 
this question,” he says, “it will be sufficient to contemplate 
the ordinary course of nature, and to deduce from our ob- 
servations, clear inferences of reason. Government and 
subjection then, are things useful and nece$sary ; they pre- 
vail every where, in animated as well as brute matter ; 
from their first orign, some natures are formed to command 
and others to obey; the kinds of government and subjec- 
tion, varying with the differences of their objects, but all 
equally useful for their respective ends ; and those kinds, 
the best and most excellent, from which the best and most 
excellent consequences result.” He illustrates this princi- 
ple by various instances, showing from each, that in the 
order of nature, there is no incongruity in the subjection 
of one to another, and that by a sound experience, its ne- 
cessity has been established. He concludes that “those 
men whose powers are chiefly confined to the body, and 
whose principal excellence consists in affording bodily ser- 
vice ; those are naturally slaves, because it is their interest 
to be so. They can obey reason, though they are unable 
to exercise it; and though different from tame animals, 
who ae disciplined by means merely of their sensations 
and appetites, they perform nearly the same tasks, and be- 
come the property of other men because their safety re- 
quires it.” ‘These principles are legitimate deductions from 
the facts that have been observed among men. Slavery 
is a relation arising out of the extreme inequalities that 
exist among men in the same social union. Wherever 
those extreme inequalities obtain, personal servitude in 
some form or other has grown up. ‘This relation, experi- 
ence has shown, is not inconsistent with the improvement 
of the inferior in their relation to the maintenance of the 
virtues of the superior. When the inferior becomes ele- 
vated to that point, at which, he can perform the obliga- 
tions resting upon freemen, then the relation has no foun- 
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dation in the laws of nature, and becomes obnoxious to 
the imputations of being a tyrannical relation. We agree 
too, that the laws should be so ordained, that the means 
of improvement should not be removed from the inferior. 

Plato in his Laws recognises that the right of the master 
to slaves, has a legitimate foundation. In the existing 
frames ot civil society, he finds them to be a necessary 
part. In his Republic, he sets apart classes on whom he 
devolves the labors and menial offices of society, reserving 
to others the fulfilment of its higher and more honorable 
functions. In the Laws, he addresses himself particularly 
to the police requisite to maintain the slaves in order, and 
the duties required of the master. He recommends that 
slaves should be treated with forbearance and kindness, as 
well for the advantage of the master as from benevolence 
to the slave. This kindness should extend to their pro- 
tection from all outrage, and that we should, in our deal- 
ings with them, be more scrupulous than even to our equals. 

The philosophy of the Stoics received society and social 
arrangements as things of indifference. ‘The Stoic was to 
relieve himself from the hardships they imposed, by an 
unshrinking submission to them. In that manner, he rose 
superior to his condition, and might scorn fate for its allot- 
ments. He acknowledged none as slaves, except those 
who yielded to their passions and appetites, and lost the 
mastery over themselves. ‘T'o those who were in degraded 
conditions, he recommended patient endurance, as the only 
conduct that was worthy of men. 

These principles of the higher schools of Greek philoso- 
phy, were transplanted to Rome. ‘The Roman philosophers 
accepted the harshest conclusions of their teachers. ‘Their 
writings are rather addressed to the advancement of the 
master’s interest, than the improvement of the slave’s con- 
dition. Seneca is an exception to this remark. In his 
epistles, sentiments are found so much in accordance with 
the recommendations of the gospel, that it is supposed he 
may have had some intercourse with the great apostle, 
whose contemporary he was, and who was brought before 
the judgment seat of Gallio, his elder brother. The Ro 
man community regarded the slave as he was esteemed in 
the laws; a thing, fitted to gratify his most brutal and de- 
praved appetites, and to be employed exclusively for the 
interest and pleasure of his master. 

36 VOL. XIv.—No. 28. 
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This opinion, it is very clear, was not in accordance with 
those of the founder of Christianity, or its early teachers 
The Saviour was brought into immediate contact with 
slavery, as it prevailed in Judea and at Rome. In his 
brief discourses, he employs illustrations drawn from the 
practices of parties to the relation. He teaches that ac- 
countability will be exacted by the Creator, on the princi- 
ple pursued by the master who commits treasures to ser- 
vants ; the idle and unenterprising who make no returns, 
will be punished, while the vigilant and careful who im- 
prove their trust, will be rewarded. He enjoins watchful- 
ness and diligence to his disciples, as servants who cannot 
know the hour of their master’s arrival. The power of the 
creditor to enslave his debtor, furnishes the instance by 
which he teaches mercy and forbearance ; and punish- 
ment for transgressions will be distributed, he says, as the 
maste(@listributes stripes; the ignorant offender will have 
but few, the wilfully disobedient will receive many. That 
class of the Roman administration, (publicans) whose 
agency we have seen so greatly aggravated the distresses 
of the provinces, were among his audience. His forerun- 
ner, John, had aroused their guilty fears by the sternness 
of his denunciations, and when called on for advice, ad- 
monished them “to exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed to you.” From this detested class, Christ redeem 
ed his disciple and biographer. A short time before’ his 
birth, Cassius, in the neighborhood of his Galilean abode, 
had sold into slavery the citizens of several towns of Judea ; 
while the death which was inflicted upon the Saviour, 
was that of a Roman slave—it was never inflicted on a 
Roman citizen. ‘The illustrious propagator of the Chris. 
tian gospel among gentile nations, was brought more im- 
mediately in the presence of every enormity that the sys- 
tem of Roman slavery tolerated. At Antioeh, Damascus 
Corinth, Ephesus, throughout the regions of Asia Minor 
and Macedonia, the localities of his labors, he must have 
witnessed the operations of that slave trade, for which we 
have had nothing to surpass the atrocity. He probably 
visited at Delos, the great slave mart of the East ; he pass- 
ed that isle of Chios, stigmatized in history for having ori- 
ginated the traffic; he saw the circle (kuklos) in Athens, 
around which the slaves were arranged for sale ; he heard 
in Sicily of those horrid insurrections, headed by natives 
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of his own Syria, of men driven to madness by suffering. 
He saw at Rome, the dreadful combats between the slave 
and the beast, and the dreadful butcheries of the arena, in 
which slave murdered slave to afford pleasure to the fero- 
cious and sanguinary appetites of the Roman populace. In 
the light of history, we can read the precepts of the Gospel, 
and understand the significance of those words, which 
were indeed the words of truth. 

It is admitted, that the Gospel contains no direct injune- 
tion to any master to emancipate his slaves, and no inhibi- 
tion y see a Christian master to hold property in persons, 
The Saviour proclaims to the Roman governor, “to this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that [ should bear witness to the truth.” The diffusion of 
the knowledge of the truth, was his chosen instrument for 
regenerating mankind. ‘This truth is reduced to a single 
injunction, to which all others are subsidiary, and for 
which all others are communicated. “ Be ye perfect even 
is your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

In this communication, he makes no concession to the 
weaknesses of humanity, nor temporising compliances to 
the laws, customs or desires of mankind. The immacu- 
late purity of the Almighty Father, furnishes the imperious 
motive for personal purity in his c hildren. In elucidating 
this great requisition upon the human family, he has fre- 
quent occasion to rebuke the infirmities, and to correct the 
erroneous opinions of those about him. He enjoins a young 
lawyer to sell his possessions to fit himself for discipleship, 
aud condemns the Pharisees who escaped their filial duties 
under adegal subterfuge. He prefers the widow’s mite to 
the rich man’s offering, and kindly chides her, who cum- 
bered herself with too much service. 

If slavery was then sinful in itself, and his object was to 
displace the relation, would the Roman centurion, whose 
faith he admired and whose servant he healed, have been 
left in ignorance? Would his apostles have received no 
direct commission to preach immediate emancipation ? 

The relations between masters and slaves attracted the 
observation of the Apostles and early Christians. The 
Apostle Paul was profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance and worth of labor. He worked with his own hands 
while he performed the offices of his ministry. He com- 
mands the members of one of the churches, “to do their 
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own business and to work with their own hands,” “ and 
that if any would not work neither should he eat.” He 
stigmatizes idleness as the source of many disorders. He 
says to the masters, “ to give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal; knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven.” He enjoins to servants, “to obey in all things 
their masters according to the flesh, not with eye-service as 
men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.” He 
informs them all that in the Christian church, “there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in Jesus 
Christ.” He inculeates upon them, that this relation in the 
church is the most intimate and endearing of alt other re- 
lations, annihilating those that existed in the world; that 
the servant called to it was the Lord’s freeman, and that 
the freeman thereby became the Lord’s servant; and that 
in that conviction each should abide in the state in which 
he was found with God. ‘These principles wherever they 
were received, produced a radical change in the social re- 
lations of the slave. He was uplifted from the abasement 
to which the laws consigned him. Men no longer dared 
to think that they could use and abuse, without responsibi- 
lity, a being for whom Christ died—and in whose form 
they were told he had redeemed mankind. The Christian 
Fathers state the Christian doctrine as the apostles preach- 
ed it. They promulgate the eternal truth, that all men in 
every condition and state are the subjects of a providential 
care, the highest manifestation of which is found in the 
gospel of the Saviour—and that in his presence there is no 
respect of persons. ‘They profoundly sympathize with 
those who are subject to hard-hearted and cruel masters, 
and recommend to them to illustrate the merits of a Chris- 
tian’s faith, by an example of patience, submission and 
good conduct: that the bendage in the world that a Chris- 
tian should dread, is sin. Slavery, as the vulgar under- 
stand it, was according to them a vainname. “They call 


thee slave? Why afflict thyself,” says St. Gregory, of 


Nyssa, “ with the servitude of the body? Why not esteem 
more, that power given to you of God to master thy evil 
passions ? When thou seest ‘thy master a slave to his plea- 
sures, from which thou knowest how to abstain, dost not 
thou comprehend that thou art only a slave in name, and 
that he is in name only thy master—whilst in truth he is 
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plunged in the gloomiest servitude. 'Thou art a master of 
thy passions, and he is a slave of the appetites thou hast 
overcome.” St. Ignatius recommends to slaves not to be- 
come heady or high-minded, but on the contrary to serve 
with more assiduity, so as to merit a more perfect liberty. 
St. Augustine sees in the particular circumstances of the 
creation of our first parents, a providential design of im- 
pressing upon us a sentiment and a respect for the unity of 
the human family. “ After the fall, which without destroy- 
ing the character of man, has modified his condition, can 
he live virtuously in his original state of equality? Cer- 
tainly not; for in the first association of men, the family 
inequalities were introduced, which were multiplied in the 
association of families together to form a state. The wo- 
man depends on the man, the son on the father ; and even 
in man himself the reasonable part, the soul, ought to com- 
mand the animal! part, the body; and in society the most 
intelligent should exercise over the less enlightened the 
power of control.” We might multiply these citations.* 
The Fathers of the Church did not teach to masters the 
duty of emancipating their slaves, nor the sinfulness of 
that relation. On the contrary, when Eustatius preached 
to Christian slaves to abandon their masters, he was for- 
mally condemned by the council of Gangra under Constan- 
tine. St. Augustine, on the contrary, says: “Christ did 
not make of the slave a free man; he made of the bad 
slave a good one. Christ has converted the unbelieving 
slave, but he has not told him to quit his master. He is an 
unbeliever and perhaps unjust; thou art just and faithful. 
It would be unworthy that the just and faithful man should 


*Malorum enim servoram est imperium rejicere et adversus domina- 
tionemn insurgere, atque id quod liberum est in eamdem secum servitatis 
classem rejicere. (St. Gregory Nazienz.. 44 discourse.) Servis tanquam 
nobismet ipsis utendum est. ffomines enim illi nostri instar sunt. (St 
Isodore of Pel.) . 

Non enim Christianum oportet sic possidere servam quo modo equum 
aut argentum, quonquam fieri possit ut majori pretio valeat equus quam 
servus. Sed ille servus rectius et honestins ad dominum colendum a te 
domino educatur. (St. Augustin de Sermone Dei in Monte.) 

Who shall I call a slave, the drunken or the sober man? Theslave of 
man or the slave of vice! The one is externally a slave, the otherisa 
slave iu spirit. I say it, and I shall not cease to repeat it, that you may 
judge of things according to their true nature; and that you may hot follow 
the common opinion that associates slavery with poverty, misfortune, deg- 
radation and suffering. (St. John Chrys. on Lazarus.) 
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serve the unjust and the unbelieving. No; he has said 
serve him more faithfully.” 

The principles of the gospel and of its teachers pro- 
foundly altered the conditions of Roman Society, in all 
its domestic relations. We have seen that the power of 
life and death was withdrawn from the father over his 
child, and at a later day the power to sell his person ; that 
the power of the master to expose the life of the slave in 
combats with wild beasts, was abrogated by Nero, and 
Adrian withdrew his powers in all cases affecting the life 
of the slave, and established places of refuge from his cru- 
elty. Penalties were imposed by Constantine for the 
commission of any cruelty in punishment that affected the 
slave’s life. Diocletian forbade the sale of a debtor on the 
pursuit of his creditor, and deprived a citizen of the power 
to pledge or to sell his personal liberty. The penalty under 
the ancient law for kidnapping was a fine ; this was altered 
to a condemnation of inferior persons to the mines or the 
cross, and those of a_ better condition were sentenced to 
exile and loss of property. There are regulations affording 
some sanctions to the marriage of slaves and regulating 
their rights onthe peculium. The principle of interpreting 
all statutes, contracts and testamentary papers relating to 
the enfranchisement of slaves in favor of liberty, was in- 
troduced, and a variety of instances in which it was applied 
occur in the rescripts of the Christian Emperors. ‘The laws 
at all times recognized the power of the master to liberate 
his slaves. These acts were frequent during the times of 
the republic. In the year 398 of the city, a tax was levied 
upon each act of manumission. In the year 543 the fund 
was, for the first time, made use of. It amounted to 4000 
pounds of gold, or about $850,000. The calculation on 
that sum gives 1380 as the average of those acts annually, 
during 145 years. There were a variety of forms by which 
emancipation could be effected and certain legal conse 
quences attached to the observances of these. ‘The most 
ancient and durable was that accomplished in the presence 
and under the sanction of the Pretor, or other legal officer 
A simple letter, however, was sufficient to effect the act 
Constantine authorised acts of manumission in the church, 
in the presence of the congregation ; they were usual at the 
baptism of children and that mode is practised even now 
in the Catholic church in slave-holding states 
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The opinions and laws we have referred to, show a grad- 
ual amelioration in the conditions of slaves, but the institution 
continued toexist in allits vigor. Slaves, in the times of Justi- 
nian, twohuncred years afier the establishment of christianity 
as the religion of the state, were still regarded as property 
and were liable to be sold from hand to hand ;—they were 
the subjects of gift, bequest, pledge and distribution. "There 
was no restriction upon any class of the community to 
become owners, except the Jews, who were forbidden to 
purchase even a pagan slave. It is known that Gregory 
the Great, who lived in the 6th century, was determined to 
send missionaries to the British islands, from seeing some 
of their inhabitants exposed to sale at auction in Rome, 
There were other causes then in operation besides the 
teachings of christianity, to effect that great change in Eu- 
ropean society, which was visible a short time after the 
epoch we have mentioned. ‘This change consisted in a 
different organization of the laboring classes of the commu. 
nity, involving in the end a total change in their connections 
with their masters. It is apparent that every scheme for 
the modification or repeal of the law of slavery, must con- 
template the substitution of one form of labor for another, 
Slavery can be abolished when a provision is made to 
secure by other than compulsory means, a sufficient supply 
of work fon the exigencies of society. The effect of the 
multiplication of slaves in Rome, was to place the labor 
needful for society upon them, and to indispose the freemen 
to work at all. The labor of the slave being unskilful 
and yielding no profit to the master, in the process of time 
his place on the farms (latifundia) was supplied by cattle— 
in other words the farmer raired cattle instead of corn and 
wine. ‘The vast solitudes of which we have spoken are 
attributable to the change in the productions of the coun. 
try. ‘The writers on rural economy — ur in preferring 
pasturage to field culture. The elder Cato in his work 
propounds the questions, what system of management is it 
most advisable for a prudent farmer to adopt? What 
next? What the third? ‘The answers to these questions 
are, to rear cattle well, tolerably, indifferently. After this 
he recommends field culture, &c. He expressed in this 
an opinion generally sanctioned. The soil, wasted and 
sterile from improvident culture, could not maintain even 
the slaves on the farms, The masters were driven to other 
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methods by a strict necessity. This change operated with 
great severity on the servile population. In the gradual 
depreciation of the value of their labor, they suffered from 
the want of tood. Yielding small returns to their masters 
they were neglected and ill fed. Bands of them collected 
on the highways and wandered over the country, depreda- 
ting on travellers and the small cultivators, consuming 
their means of subsistence and extending the circle of 
misery and despair. The smaller cultivator in this condi- 
tion would seek the cities and public granaries, as the last 
resourcee These results, of course, were gradually accom- 
plished. We have seen that the evils attracted vbservation 
in the times of the Gracchi, and that ineffectual attempts 
were made toremedy them, ‘The continued success of the 
Roman arms, and the influx of wealth they brought to the 
city, postponed, for a time, the catastrophe these causes 
involved. We may very well suppose that powerful efforts 
were made by the landholders to repair the consequences 
of improvidence. These remedies would naturally consist 
in the sub-division of the farms and the location of a body 
of laborers interested in the production and accountable to 
the proprietor for a proportion of the profits. ‘The situation 
of the country was such in the late: epochs, that slaves 
could not be depended upon to carry on culture. ‘Their 
means of escape and evasion were then greatly multiplied, 
and a master was hardly justified in the expenses that 
such a system of cultivation required, We may suppose 
this system of amelioration to have grown up in contracts 
between slaves and their masters, without observation or in- 
terference on the part of the legal authorities ; and that it was 
extended by the removal to the farms of the indigent, who 
were reduced to penury and degradation in the cities, and 
who were willing to adopt any means of supplying their 
wants. The contracts with the slaves might involve a 
modified emancipation, such as was entirely within the 
competence of the master; and those with the freeman 
might occasion a modified system of servitude to which we 
know of no legal objection, until the law of Diocletian, 
which forbade the sale of freedom. 'T'hese contracts imply 
an obligation on the part of the laborers to remain perma- 
nently on the farms and to form an appurtenance to them. 
In the 4th century of the christian era this was found to be 
the condition of the rural population of the Roman empire 
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Slaves in a great measure had disappeared from the farms 
and their places were supplied with classes who, under the 
names of coloni inquilini adscriptitii, occupy a very im- 
portant place in the legislation of the later emperors. ‘hese 
classes appear suddenly in the laws, and fill at once a 
conspicuous place in them. Guizot is entirely uncertain 
in regard to their origin, but supposes them to have been 
the remains of the ancient and indigenous populations of 
the Roman states, and which had been preserved amid all 
the changes of society. ‘This supposition is subject to the 
objection that it is hardly possible that classes having so 
much vitality should not have appeared at an earlier period 
in the laws or literature of the city. Savigny has applied 
to the question his intellect, so consummately fitted for the 
solution of any problem arising in Roman jurisprudence or 
history. ‘The solution he gives is that which we have 
presented above. We may suppose a case which would 
illustrate the formation of such classes in a country recog- 
nising slave institutions. In the event of the adoption of 
the principle that no more territory shall be admitted to the 
American Union, in which slavery is tolerated, and in the 
presence of the continued agitation of the slavery question 
at home and abroad, we may suppose that the South 
Western States, with the view of avoiding future evils, 
will erect barriers against the multiplication of their slave 
population. They will inhibit the immigration of slaves 
under any pretexts whatever to their territories. ‘They 
will see that the more Northern States will relieve them- 
selves from property held by an uncertain tenure, and 
disembarrass themselves of a population which, regarded 
in any other relation than as subordinate and dependent, 
would be an intolerable evil, at their expense. ‘The law 
of self-preservation must impel them to maintain a distri- 
bution of negro population. A firm determination of this 
nature on the part of those states would be contagious. All 
the states where negro population exists in the Union 
would seek to retard its further accumulation among them. 
The consequence will be that the negro population in the 
Union will maintain its existing location. In the older 
states that population has ceased to yield profits, and the 
time must arrive when slaves will not repay the expense 
of corn and superintendence. ‘The smaller proprietors will 
dispose of their lands and slaves and emigrate; and those 
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states will be occupied by a small class of proprietors, with 
immense possessions. ‘The protection granted by the Fed- 
eral government to manufacturing and mechanic industry, 
the immense amount of capital associated with the labor 
engaged in those pursuits in the non-slaveholding states, 
the bounties it receives from the expenditures of the gov- 
ernment in that region, the stimulus that those pursuits 
receive from the political power their members wield, the 
estimate in which they are held and the systems of common 
school instruction, which improve and invigorate those 
classes, in connection with their pre ponderance in the 
government of the Union, will effectually prevent any com- 
petition between the sleves of Virginia and the persons 
engaged in those pursuits. 'The growing tendency in this 
country has been and is to collect all the mechanic industry 
in the non-slaveholding states and to confine the slaves to 
the culture of a few staple productions on the plantations. 
The slaves hardly perform the manual labors that the slave 
states require. ‘These employments of the slave population 
are insufficient for the production of wealth, and the slave 
states will fall far in the rear of the others. 'The master 
will finally seek to diminish his cares. He will propose to 
submit to his slaves the burden of their own maintenance, 
and will endeavor to engage their active co-operation in 
measures for their common benefit. ‘These arrangements 
would be, that they should reside permanently on his lands, 
cultivate them and yield to him a share of the profits. 
Supposing the master to be entirely at liberty to confer 
freedom conditionally, or without qualification, these con. 
tracts would not excite attention until the class had become 
large and its position permanently established. 

The distinguishing feature in the legal condition of the 
coloni and other kindred classes, was that they and their 
posterity were bound to the soil which they were engaged 
to cultivate. The land could not be sold without the 
colonus, nor the colonus without the land. He was incapable 
of holding any oflice, civil or military, and if he took re- 
ligious orders the master might reclaim him. The church 
was authorised to emancipate its coloni, but even the 
master could not do so. A law prohibited the separation 
of husband and wife, or parents and children. The co- 
lonus owed his master a regular rent, payable in the fruits 
{the farm and not in money, and it was not competent 
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to the master to increase the amount of these rents. The 
colonus was entitled to his share of the profits, but he could 
not alien them without his master’s consent. The colonus 
was only entitled to appear in the courts upon questions 
concerning his rents; in other cases he appeared by his 
master. ‘The first mention of these classes is found in a 
law of Constantine (year 332) which provides for the return 
of such slaves to the lands they cultivated, in case of their 
ascape or removal. ‘The object for introducing them into 
the laws at all was to regulate them as subjects of taxation, 
and it was in this point of view that they fill so important 
a space in the legislation of the emperors. 

We proceed now to the inquiry, whether any efforts wer 
made for the reconstitution of work in the cities. It is evi- 
dent that the causes we have mentioned, as influencing 
the estimate of labor, and the general depreciation of slave 
labor, would have an effect to promote this end. ‘There 
were causes favorable to this object, peculiar to the cities. 
The most important of these was, the change in the or- 
ganization of the government. In the earlier epochs of 
the empire, the emperors maintained in the administration 
the forms of the republic. ‘The emperor was invested 
with consular, tribunitian and preetorian powers. His house- 
hold was organized in accordance with those of the nobler 
Romans, and his attendants were usually his own slaves. 
The tombs of the family of Augustus, contain some 2,200 
house-hold slaves. At a later period the services of the 
most menial character rendered to the emperor, became 
distinctions eagerly sought for, and to the performance of 
which, dignities and emoluments were attached. The em- 
ployment of slaves in such occupations of course ceased, 
and citizens were engaged. A similar change took place 
in the families of men of rank in the state, and the field 
of slave labor in the domestic circle, became contracted. 
This tendency to diminish the extent of servile employ- 
ment, was equally visible in the municipia. These fol- 
lowed the example of the court. ‘The opinion was incul- 
cated, that every service performed for the empire, reflected 
honor upon the individual engaged. The works of the 
municipia were consequently prosecuted by the use of free 
labor. ‘The introduction of corporations of free tradesmen 
in the social organization, refers to a very early period of 
the Roman annals. They were in later times greatly mul 
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tiplied. These corporations brought.men of the same trade 
together. Their influence and re spectability were height- 
ened by ‘their association, and special privileges, sometimes 
amounting to monopolies, were granted to them by the fa- 
vor of the emperors. We know of no means so well cal- 
culated to secure the labor of the poorer classes in a slave- 
holding community, as is found in such corporations. 
They were powerfully felt during the middle ages, and 
unquestionably would have produced similar effects in the 
Roman cities, in maintaining the industrious classes in the 
cities against the competition of slaves, 

We might enumerate other expedients that appear, hav- 
ing a tendency of the same description. These facts, 
however, are of no importance in the solution of the ques- 
tions before us. ‘The Roman empire was not reconstituted 
by the abolition of slavery, the elevation of free labor and 
the restoration of political equality. The equality finally 
established, was a social equality resulting from the uni- 
versality of the misery and suffering of the. population. It 
was an equality of abasement and degradation that mocked 
at all the differences which laws and political organization 
recognised and attempted to maintain. 

We have shown the magnitude of the distress that per- 
vaded the empire. There is wanting but a single element 
to complete our work. This element is furnished in the 
pitiless exactions of enormous and disproportioned taxes 
from the exhausted provinces. The laws made to enforce 
the collection of these taxes, were powerful agents in set- 
tling the frame of society. The organization of the em- 
pire was completed by centralizing all the powers of the 
state in the hands of the emperor; all the administrative 
faculties and energies of the government were held by him, 
and from that source all the inferior agencies received their 
directions. The principle object of all these powers and 
faculties, consisted in the collection of the revenue from a 
famished population. We have made a fancy sketch to 
portray the rise of the inferior classes of coloni, inquilini, 
&c. in the Roman state; we will resort to the same me- 
thod to display the condition of the free classes of the em- 
pire, under their federal head. We should have despaired 
a few years ago, in finding in any portion of the adminis. 
tration of American affairs, a representative of a Romap 


Imperator. That difficulty is now removed. A President 
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with the powers of war and negotiation, levying tribute 
through the agency of an army, by his own decree from 
conquered provinces, erecting governments and establish- 
ing fiscal regulations; with a congress predetermined to 
propose “no measures to embarrass the administration,” 
though that administration is running headlong into mea- 
sures involving the Union,—furnishes a very satisfactory 
likeness to a Roman Emperor. We shall suppose this 
President surrounded with a vast corps—a perfect hierar- 
chy of office holders, all held together, and executing the 
orders, and sounding the praises of the. administration. 
constituting a fixed body of laudicaeni in the state. 

The disparagement of the state governments, and the 
sense of inferiority their members continually manifest 
to that over-reaching and omnivorous central power, af- 
ford an apt likeness to the municipia—the principal agents 
in the imperial administration. We may then suppose 
that under the future reign of “progress,” the old ideas of 
“no debt, economy, and a strict construction of the consti 
tution,” will be as distasteful as they are at the present 
moment. 'The collection of heavy taxes by direct methods 
may then be adopted. ‘These taxes will be apportioned 
according to population among the states; and we may 
suppose that states will be the agents for the collection, 
held tothe payment of the sum apportioned, as the guar 
antor of its tax-paying people. 

We may further suppose that those new classes which 
we have mentioned as the succedanea of the slaves, for 
the purposes of taxation and representation, will be regard- 
ed as free; and that our sister State of Virginia, will be 
honored by a liberal apportionment. We may now sup 
pose the contests that might grow up between a worn out 
and exhausted community, and a central power, which 
could admit neither failures nor delays in the compliance 
with his rigorous demands. We may suppose the Virgi 
nian anxious to avoid the demand by escape from his 
country. The federal government might chain him to the 
soil of the State, as the Colonus was chained to the land 
The imperial exchequer could brook neither an evasion 
nor an abandonment of his place on the part of the tax 
payer. We may suppose laws to replace him on the hon 
ored soil of the Old Dominion, in order that he might exer 
cise there, its offices, and enjoy its oppressive dignities. "Th: 
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ruin that in a series of years must overtake numbers of its 
taxpayers, would only aggravate the charges on the re 
mainder. The principle of apportioning taxes according 
to population, would, in its practical’ operation in the case 
supposed, level all distinctions of wealth by ultimately re- 
ducing all to one common ruin. We may imagine, with 
what fiendish delight those who now complain of Virgi- 
nia domination and the ascendancy of slave power, will 
regard the avenging fury whom they may send in the 
shape of a tax gatherer. 

We abandon now our feigned case, that we may pre 
sent the lineaments of the fiscal system of the Roman 
Empire, which performed so conspicuous a part in has- 
tening its last hours. The organization of the Roman 
state was effected by means of its cities. The country 
population was attached to that of the city, and the city 
government answered for both. The eitizens were di 
vided into two classes according to property, only one 
of which shared in the sovereign power, and was eligible 
to the magistracy, who were chosen from them. The 
magistrates and this body of citizens constituted the ordi. 
1ary governors of the city,—this body of citizens having 
a power of deliberation, and vote upon all public measures 
In great affairs, in which the fortunes of the city were in- 
volved, an assembly of the entire population was’ called 
This organization of the empire enabled the central au 
thority to employ the city government (the magistrates and 
‘uriales) as ministers for the collection of the public reve- 
nue. "The taxes were apportione d by the central authority. 
and the curiales of the city became personally responsible 
for its collection. In case of any deficiency, these answer 

ed from their own estates the amount. 

The honors of the curia, in the times of the republic 
were eagerly sought. ‘The plebeian class at Rome was 
never satisfied, until the way was cleared by which they 
might enter into them. The removal of the berriers to 
their ingress, constituted the turning point in the prosperity 
of Rome. It was the measure that secured the growing 
fortunes of the republic. Under the empire, the plebeians 
refused to enter into this order, and the curiales fled from 
it as from a prison. Some sought a refuge from it in the 
military service, and even in slavery. They were rescued 
from these conditions, and replaced among the curiales 
Criminals were condemned to these sombre honors, and 
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Jews and heretics were admitted there. The curialis who 
entered into the monastic orders, was compelled to leave 
his property to the curi#. He was forced to reside in 
the city, and could not depart from it; and at his death, 
his children inherited his dreary honors, and were subject 
to his fatal burdens. 

The ruinous requisition upon the curiales, was that 
which subjected each tor the taxes of all. To maintain 
the security that this requisition established, the other regu- 
lations were made. We can well suppose, that under the 
system of exacting which prevailed, with taxes constantly 
increasing, and the means of payment undergoing daily 
diminution, the final result would be a total overthrow. 
Before this was accomplished, we have seen that both mas- 
ters and slaves were chained to the soil; that both were 
involved in a common ruin; that the distinctions in social 
condition only raised differences in the degree of misery ; 
that the masters sought shelter in the bosom of slavery, 
ind that the man ir a lowly condition found a refuge in 
his lowliness. ‘The barbarian invaders finally came to 
verturn the government, but they brought no addition to 
the sufferings of the people, but rather a relief from their 
woes. A writer not distant from those times, after delinea- 
ting the condition of a society suffering under such a com- 
plication of calamities,—a society in which all the sources 
f public prosperity and of private enjoyment were dried up, 
hus contrasts with it the state produced by the rule under 
which it passed: “Populi tamen aggravati per Langobar- 
dos hospites portiuntur; erat sane hoc mirabile in regno 
Langobardorum. Nulla erat violentia ; nulla struebantur 
nsidiae; nemo aliquem injuste angariabat ; nemo spolia- 
bat; non erat furti; non latrocinia ; unusquisque quo libe- 
bat, securus sine timore pergabat.” 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, in Paris, 
1837, offered prizes for essays upon the following questions. 
3y what means was slavery abolished in the states of an- 
tiquity ? - At what period did slavery cease to exist, leav- 
ing only the servitude of the glebe? The works of Wal- 
lon and Biot, placed at the head of our article, received the 
prizes from the Academy. The work of Wallon is confined 
to the discussion of the first question, that of Biot is more 
particularly addressed to the examination of the last. They 
are works of great erudition, and afford very full informa- 
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tion on the questions discussed. The work of Traplong is 
not confined to the question of slavery; only a section or 
two being devoted to that subject. Its author is one of the 
most eminent lawyers of the French Courts, and has pub- 
lished commentaries on a number of the titles in the French 
code, which have acquired deserved celebrity. We take 
our leave of these authors, with an acknowledgment of our 
obligations to them, reserving for a future day the exami- 
nation of the effect of the institution of serfdom upon the 
social organization of European States. 


Art. V.—Leeat Epvucarion. 

‘Tis the Divine’s to convert by faith, the Soldier’s to overcome by 
orce, the Politician’s to cireumvent by art; but to the Lawyer it especially 
elongs to prevail with men through means which their reason can com- 
prehend, which their courage need not disdain and which their honesty 
must revere.” 


Law, as a science, is the highest of all sciences. Our 
assertion may appear bold, but it can easily be explained. 
We call law the highest of sciences because there is no 
other which requires in its service so high a type of mental 
qualities, talents of so varied a range, application at once 
so severe and so constant, or which returns to the student 
results so satisfactory, while leaving so much more to be 
learned. Says an old writer—“ the sparks of all the sci- 
ences in the world are raked up in the ashes of the law.” 
We might add, that, as it embraces the relations of man 
and man in society, and settles all the disputes of conflic- 
ting rights, or of wrong and right, with which the world is 
filled, its influence comes nearer to the human heart than 
any science whatever. As we are discussing law only as 
a science, we need say no more by way of introduction. 
Its eulogy as the “perfection of reason,” “the collected 
wisdom of ages,” “the most symmetrical of mind’s crea- 
tions,” would better fit other essays than ours. 

And yet, for we must come down from what might be 
to what is, there is no subject, which, on the whole, receives 
a degree of attention so inadequate to its importance as 
legal education. We do not allude to the tribe of legal 
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empirics who swarm in our large cities, where, owing to-a 
frequent change of clients and a multitude of courts, they 
generally escape the doom of branded ignorance; whose 
sign-boards are a standing lie; who hold themselves out to 
the public as Lawyers, when they are not even law- 
students; and who draw innocent clients into a maze of 
difficulties, until the latter begin to believe that law is but 
a huge trap in which honest men are caught for the pur- 
pose of subjecting them to slow and systematic robbery. 
Io devote a page to these would be like painting an iron 
kettle black, or arguing that thieving is contemptible. We 
can think of no better new law than a statute against such 
dangerous quacks, But when we speak of the loose man- 
ner in whch law is studied, we cite those who have never 
perhaps made any very bad mistakes, and who pass for 
good practical lawyers, while they have really but wet 
their lips at the fountain of legal knowledge ; those with 
whom practice is mere mechanical drudgery, full of per- 
plexities and in which success is almost a matter of chance. 
Both in this country and in England large numbers are 
daily swelling the list of respectable Attorneys, who are 
totally unfit, from the want of manly qualities, or proper 
training, to discharge the responsible duties of their pro- 
fession, In fact, however much business they may get, 
law is with them “all profession and no practice.” From 
this class of men come counsellors to instruct their clients 
in the guarauties of the law, advocates to vindicate them, 
judges to construe them, legislators to change or modify 
them. 

The evils of an imperfect legal education are too obvious to 
enlarge upon. Next to an unprincipled clergyman, a half 
learned lawyer is the greatest nuisance in society. ‘There 
is no limit to the mischief he may do. Men come to a 
lawyer for counsel and direction. ‘They resort to him for 
relief in those casualties which medicine cannot cure, and 
which religion can only teach us to bear with resignation. 
In a poor lawyer a client can place no confidence, which is 
a worse position than if there were no lawyers; or if he 
does repose confidence in him it is misplaced, and this is 
worse than all, In the legal profession, not less than in the 
medical and clerical, we want a learned and conscientious 
body of men—men who will have as much conscience 
about understanding their duty, as about doing it, 
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We confess that we belong to that class of persons, who 
believe that none have ever reached the depths of learning 
in any science, without some talent, much industry, me- 
thodical application, together with a passionate love, 
amounting almost to enthusiasm, for the object of their 
study. With some, a capacity for application, a nervous 
activity, or a plegmatie endurance of mental exertion may 
be constitutional, and in others the result of a sense of its 
importance and a deliberate resolution to accomplish a 
certain end. With some, toil may be undergone with the 
patience and constancy of a machine. With others a flow 
of animal spirits, or a taste for elegant leisure, may render 
relaxation necessary, and they return to their studies with 
a gigantic impulse that sweeps down all obstacles to their 
progress. Brougham and Byron were both hard workers— 
one by unintermitted exertion, the other by regular spasms. 

Legal knowledge cannot be acquired by intuition or 
absorption. Something more than contact with law is 
necessary to make a man a lawyer. ‘The mind must be a 
pump, not a cistern, when legal wisdom is to be obtained. 
It is the remark of one who is a brilliant example of all he 
has taught us on this point, “that it appears to be the gen- 
eral order of Providence, manifested in the constitution of 
our nature, that every thing valuable among human acqui- 
sitions, should be the result of toil and labor.”* To become 
master of the law requires not merely the study of a year, 
or of ten years; nay, a lifetime does not suffice to amass 
in our mind what it has taken many minds many centu- 
ries to prepare. The law admits no rivals in the field 
She is a mistress too jealous for that, nor is she to be won 
with trifling favors, but she exacts lavish homage. 

Young friend! You, who possess a vivid imagination, 
fluency of speech, ready wit, a pleasing address and self- 
reliance, and consider them sufficient to command success, 
let us warn you that you are cherishing an absurdity. We 
have known such an one as you, and no better than you, 
even when his head was gray, after drawing tears from the 
eyes of a jury and exciting their passions to the utmost in 
favor of his client, excite a mirthful smile on the face of the 
judge at his incompetency to draw a legal distinction 
There is no substitute for labor and industry in the law 


* Chancellor Kent 
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there is no royal road or rail-road to eminence in the legal 
profession. T’o reach it you must climb the Alps, while 
the frosts of discouragement pinch you and the difficulties, 
which you are required to surmount, make you pant with 
weariness. 

And you, who mope in your office, half despairingly 
awaiting the advent of your first client, watching the spi- 
ders while they make webs on your ceiling, writing your 
name with your finger in the dust collected on your books, 
cheer up, and toil on. You will spin many webs of your 
own yet, and write your name in something better and 
more enduring than dust. “ Nulla palma sine pulvere,” 
the laurel must be won by the sweat of the arena. Days 
may yet pass without your latch being lifted by a suitor, 
and months may go by after he is gone before you get an- 
other. But do your duty. Coke and Blackstone and Kent 
are better companions for you now than Smith and Brown 
and Jones, even though the latter have a dozen suits for 
you to prosecute or defend. By and by your words will! 
every one be worth a silver coin apiece, and wealth and 
fame shall crown your exertions. Labor must not dimin. 
ish your ardor; the tardiness of future reward must not 
dampe n your resolution. You who would become learned 
in the law, (as Gesner said of knowledge in ge ne ral) “ must 
cry after wisdom and lift up your voice for understanding ; 
you must seek her as silver, and search for her as for hid- 
den treasures ;” you must give your nights to the discovery 
of principles and your days to their practi¢tal application ; 
you must come to the law with a zeal and devotion unre- 
initting, a steadiness of purpose which admits of no com 
promise. The great lights of the law, in every age, have 
been men of patint and methodical study. Every day 
brought with it a fresh desire to dig deeper into the mines 
of that law, of which they were indeed “ the living voice 
and oracle.” Lord Eldon, one of the brightest ornaments 
in the annals of English jurispruc shinbe: even when he was 
in the meridian of his glory, found so much difficulty in 
settling questions of law, that he was called the “ great 
doubter.” The judges of the highest tribunal in the land, 
after having devoted many years to the arduous prosecu 
tion of their legal studies, listen eagerly to all that may be 
said to them, and not unfrequently take several months to 
ny estigz ute a que stion before they can feel themselves pre 
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pared to make a decision. In the law there are no mas- 
ters ; all are pupils, Those only become truly great law- 
yers who have been students through their whole life. 
Liberal and expanded minds, ardent in the pursuit of 
knowledge, have chosen to find no resting place, but “ with 
ever growing, new delight,” have gained one horizon only 
to discover another of greater extent. If any incline to the 
opinion that we magnify the labor which is necessary to 
make a man a sound lawyer—a lawyer fit to be entrusted 
with the reputation, property, nay, it may be even with the 
life of others—we ask them to consider the nature of the 
law and the difliculty of the task to be performed. 

Now, we shall not mystify our subject, by entering into 
a labored disquisition on the metaphysics of law ; and if 
asked to define law, we should say that “law is law.” 
The municipal law arose from the wants of society, and is 
based upon reason and common sense. It is composed of 
statutes enacted from time to time, and often amended, 
modified or repealed, according to the wisdom or folly of 
legislators. These statutes comprise a-vast body of law, 
which has furnished the text of commentaries enough to 
frighten an ex-chancellor himself. We shall be able to 
form a more adequate conception of the immensity of the 
labor which the true law-student must endure, when we 
reflect that the greater portion of this municipal law is 
made up of the common law; that the common law con- 
sists of the customs of Great Britain from the period of its 
earliest | istory, and that these customs are to be learned 
from the judicial decisions, scattered through countless 
volumes of reports, of many centuries, and from the wri. 
tings of the legal sages of everyage. Nor is this all. The 
establishment of the American government, made radical 
changes both in the common and statute law; the former 
has been pruned of the branches which were found to be 
superfluous or inapplicable to this country ; the latter has 
been modified or changed as circumstances demanded, un- 
til it is often difficult for the most learned to ascertain what 
the law really is. To all this, add the federal system, 
which was engrafted on our constitution in 1788, together 
with all the statutes that have grown out of it, and then 
consider the number of reports to which these various sys- 
tems have given rise, and we shall be impressed with the 
appalling nature of an attempt to explore the chaos, to re 
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duce the scattered elements to systems, and to bring order 
and arrangement out of the confused mass of legal learn- 
ing which lies heaped up around us. It is obvious, that 
the student of law should be thoroughly grounded in the 
theory and principles of law, before he enters upon its prac- 
tice. It is true, the legislature of the sovereign State of 
New-York has interfered and forbidden by positive enact- 
ment, the requirement of any fixed period of study. We 
had almost said that it had dis) pensed with all study ; for, 
in fact, it amounts to that. All may practice law and 
make their bread by it—if they can. ‘This is generous m 
the law-makers;: but is it wise ? We think not. ‘There 
is about as*much wisdom in this feature of the new consti- 
tution of New-York, as there is in oe by which the judges 
are made elective by the people.* Such a system, how- 
ever, may do well enough for the latitude in which it ori- 
ginated. 

Undoubtedly there should be a reasonable time for study, 
before entering upon the practic al dutie ‘s of the profession, 
established by law. But to this regulation, it may be ob- 
jected that many gifted young men would be put to great 
inconvenience, and ke pt back after they are ready to begin 
practice. This difficulty if diffieu Ity it be) might be ob- 
viated by admitting such candi lates upon examination, 
provided they are recommended to the court by a lawyer, 
as suitable persons to be examined. One State at least 
(Massachusetts) has adopted this plan, and it is in success- 
ful operation, and seems entirely free from objection. Ou 
own opinion is, that the time usually appointed for prepa 
ration for admission to the bar, is that which the best 
minds and severest students should spend init. The spirit 
of haste, for which our age is so eminently characteristic, 
and the wailing cry for men, pour the imperfectly educated, 
deformed and mis-shapen into the ranks of the profession. 
Hence the tendency to a reduced standard of professional 
excellence, legal merchandize and exchange; hence so 
many mere case-collecting lawyers, habitual divers into the 
pearl-fishing of the digests, legal hucksters and dealers in 
dollars and cents. 

If what has been said be true, the question how shall I 


* Doctor Franklin thought the judges ought to be elected by the lawyers 
because they would be apt to sele he smartest map among them to fill 
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commence to acquire a knowledge of the law—becomes 
one of interest to every individual who chooses the legal 
profession as the main employment of his life. Now, we 

shall give no catalogue of books to be perused. We shall 
prescribe no course of study. Nor shall we furnish, or at- 
tempt to furnish, any recipe for making lawyers. Much is 
said, now-a-days, about self-educated men. We maintain 
that every man who. is educated at all, is self-educated , 
and it is especially true of the lawyer that he must educate 
himself; he must dig for himself; he must think for him- 
self; others may furnish facilities, but cannot do the work 
for him. But we shall venture to make a few suggestions, 
in regard to the manner and plan of prosecuting legal stu- 
dies, gathered in part from our limited experience, and in 
part from that of others, who have left behind them a ra- 
diant and ever-enduring path of light, by which we, their 
, may be enabled to guide our footsteps through 
the courts below, while they are rendering sublimer ser- 
vice in the high courts above. 

And first, should the law be studied analytically or his- 
torically? Should the student be content with a know- 
ledge of the law, as he finds the different branches ana- 
lysed and arranged to his hand, or should he, in connec- 
tion with his law students, read constitutional history, and 
thus acquaint himself with the circumstances to which 
much of the law owesits origin. History is the hand-maid 
of the law. ‘There is an inseparable affinity between the 
sources of historical and legal knowledge. Much of the 
common law has a traceable origin in history. ‘The great 
charters and acts which the chivalric patriotism of our an- 
cestors acquired by conquest or wrung by force from their 
rulers, constitute an important part of our law. We need 
not recommend the student to burden his memory with 
dates and isolated facts. That may be left to modern 
chronological controversialists. 

The faithful study of the writings of the best historians 
is caleulated to impart perspicuity, simplicity, accuracy 
and order to the style of the speaker, and at the same time 
furnishes him with the rare faculty ot diversifying his sub- 
ject, and of connecting his reasoning with his narrative, 
so as to captivate the attention of his audience. Both the 
reasoner and the narrator are united in the lawyer who is 
versed in history. He first makes a plain statement of his 
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point, and then, from the quiet and simple ianguage of nai 
ration, proceeds to the enlivening principles and highe: 
strains of reason, and thus impresses his sentiments upon 
others. ‘The importance of the study of history in con- 
nection with law, will appear more plainly when we reflect 
that it is from the pages of history alone, that the student 
can get aclear understanding of the source of the law 
and that his success at the bar depends upon his powers of 
reason and argument, and that his argument rests upon his 
knowledge of the nature and reason of law. Do any 
think that we place too high a value on historical know 
ledge, and that the lawyer need only trouble himself to 
find out what the law is at present, without studying the 
“musty tomes,” wherein he may find “the gathered wis- 
dom of ages?” Can the statesman mate good laws with- 
out a knowledge of the genius and the wants of the peo 
ple whom he represents? By no means. Can the physi- 
cian prescribe proper medicine for a patient while he is 
ignorant of the symptoms of the disease? Certainly not 
And it were equally absurd to suppose that the lawyer can 
understand the laws, while he is ignorant of the events 
which gave birth to them, the systems by which they have 
been formed and their history. “That man is ignorant of 
the law, who kneweth not the reason thereof,” was the 
sentiment of one, whose name is never to be mentioned 
by the law-student without a feeling of reverence.* His 
tory is the best, and, we may say the only school in which 
the reason of the law can be learned. Law was a natura! 
result of the civil combinations of men; as the numbers 
and wants of men increased, these combmations mubiptio’ 
and were in various ways connected with each other 
Hence an intermixture of legal systems which renders it 
impossible to find, at this period of the world, any system 
of jurisprudence whic n retains its original simplicity. He 
who traces to their origin, laws which partake of so varied 
a nature, and whieh are the product of such complicated 
events, will be the better prepared to understand the juris 
prudence of his own country. In studying our own sys 
tem of law, we are led to contemplate ‘that of England 
from which it is derived. There we find that the laws 
have arisen from causes of a threefold nature; the com 
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mon law arising from verious customs, and the.statute law 


springing from the ingress of a crafty race of strangers, 


who brought with them a system of the canon and civil 
law, interspersed with strange subtleties; and the turbu- 
lent, civil and religious struggles, which were the natural, 


if not the necessary result of the entrance of a race of 


foreigners. 

Now, we maintain that, :n order to understand the true 
nature and spirit of our system of laws, itis necessary to 
ascertain its origin, and become familiar with it in its ad- 
vancement and improvement. History illustrates the eus- 
toms and laws, and reveals the causes of innovations and 
amendments to the constitution. 'The philosophic histo- 
rian exposes those secret sources from which have sprung 
the many changes of the law; he opens to our view such 
causes as enable us not only to judge of the facts, but also 
of the motives that produced them. By the aid of history 
we are enabled to trace with legal accuracy and minute- 
ness, the leading judicial decisions, and to discover thei: 
variations at different periods. It gives us the character 
of the court, and this is important, because many new 
laws have been made by the wisdom, folly, ignorance, 
ambition, or prejudice of a single man. In short, no man 
deserves to be dignified with the appellation of lawyer. 
while he is ignorant of its reason, its source, its progress 
and present condition. Aside from the direct advantages 
which history affords to the lawyer in his profession, it 
tends to elevate and expand the mind; it ennobles the 
soul, refines the feelings and chastens the imagination. In 
a word, it makes man wiser, better, happier. 

We now come to the question of place: Should the stu 
dent begin his professional studies in a law school, or in 
the office of a practising lawyer? Should the theory o1 
the practice of the law be first learned? What are the 
claims of the office and the school? How is the student 
employed in them? What facilities do they afford for ac 
quiring legal knowledge? We shall try to answer thes« 
questions. And first, the office, we will suppose, is that 
of a lawyer in full practice. A course of reading is pre- 
scribed, or certain books which the lawyer read when 
young, (whether they have been superseded or not by bet 
ter works,) are recommended to the new comer. He may 
devote as much of his time as is not occupied in what is 
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technically called “the duties of the office” to reading. 
But there is no regular instruction, no lectures, no explana- 
tion of difficult points, no examination. The duties of 
the office consist, for the most part, in copying various in- 
struments, filling up writs, preparing briefs, drawing de- 
clarations, computing interest, carrying orders to constables 
and sheriffs, ranning to exchange offices, writing dunning 
letters, and other interruptions tho numerous and provoking 
to be mentioned. Now, we ask, how can a man apply 
his mind to the study of the abstruse principles of the law, 
amid the perpetual routine of such mechanical labor? If 
the law were a mere ¢rade, then it might be best learned 
by serving an apprenticeship to it, just as to any other me- 
chanical business. All this is useful and necessary in its 
proper place. A knowledge of practice and skill in its 
details are thus acquired. But what will this alone avail 
the expert practitioner, when called upon to analyze and 
apply principles and make legal distinctions ? 

Should not the candidate for legal honors first seek the 
divinity of the innermost recess of the temple, and learn to 
contemplate her glorious attributes and consider the patient 
toil and exalted powers which must be sacrificed at her 
shrine, in order to insure success; leaving the menial ser- 
vices of the altar and the offal of the sacrifice to be 
afterwards attended to? In an office there are but few 
incitements to study. ‘The instructor is too much occupied 
with the practical duties of his profession to inspire a love 
for study in the student. And thus his juvenile ardor 
becomes cooled, the spirit of study is quenched, his ambi- 
tion is lost or diverted to some more pleasing object of 
pursuit, and that inborn love of distinction which points te 
future greatness, is suffered to die out; the student, left to 
find his way by the light of his own mind, wanders about 
amid the glare of cross-lights or gropes along in the dark. 
Such a school for the training of those who are to be our 
judges, our law-makers, the rulers of the destinies of the 
country! It may be best adapted to the wants of those 
who design to make the law a mere stepping stone to some- 
thing else. It may be well for the demagogue and the 
conniving politician to plunge at once “in ‘medias res,” 
give to the winds eve ry thing like preparation, hasten at 
once to an office and enter upon its duties, and eschew text 
books as they would poison, regarding them as a collec- 

38 VOL. XIv.—No. 28. 
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tion of valueless abstractions. While men, who use the 
law as a means to gain an illegitimate end are numerous, 
it need not be a matter of great surprise that many of the 
charges which are preferred against the practice of the 
law, owe their origin to the unfathomable ignorance of 
some of iis own professors. Such a preparation may suit 
those who practice law as a trade, but men who honor 
the law and would be honored in turn by it, who desire to 
minister as priests of the temple of justice, with clean hands 
and a pure heart, who wish to be able to “ untie the knots 
and solve the enigmas of the law;” men who would be 
looked up to and consulted as oracles, and who are ambi- 
tious for a stand in the front rank of the profession, and for 
a name which posterity will not willingly let die, had 
much better, very much better, embark upon the great 
unexplored sea of the law, over which the lightest vessel! 
may sail and into which the heaviest may plow deep with- 
out touching bottom, with chart in hand, a compass to 
guide them, and fanning breezes to waft them along thei 
hazy voyage. 

We turn now to the consideration of the advantages 
placed within the reach of the student, for the prosecution 
of his studies in a law school. From the time of the re- 
duction of the law to a systematic science, history informs 
us that it was taught as one of the more important branches 
in colleges and universities 7 oral lectures. Rome, Con 
stantinople, Bagdad, Bologna, Laodicea, Caesarea, ‘arthage 
and, at a later period, most of the countries of Europe, have 
all had theirlaw schools. Indeed, law schools in the United 
States can no longer be regarded as an yr a ee Then 
success is placed beyond a doubt by the fact that they 
meet the wants of the people, and give increasing satisfac 
tion. In a work recently published in Ireland, most 
honorable mention is made of the Cambridge Law School, 
and it is in contemplation to establish one similar to it in 
Great Britain.* In Germany, where the means of legal 
education are greater than in any other European country 
there is a Professor in each important branch of the law 
In Prussia the law student is under the necessity of passing 
through various grades, and must submit himself to search- 
ing examinations, and give evidence of sound learning 


* Joy’s letters on Legal Education 
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and practical skill, before he can be admitted to practice. 
These regulations, which have a salutary influence in 
Prussia, could not be adopted in America, but their spirit 
might be introduced with advantage. The system of 
American Jurisprudence is various, complicated and ex- 
tensive. It opens an immense field of labor,—embracing 
as it does, a great number of branches, many of which have 
but a slight connection with each other, some of which are 
so different as to furnish him who attempts to’ acquire a 
thorough knowledge of them, ample materials for a life- 
time of patient toil and laborious research. No one man, 
ven admitting him to be qualified, could find the time or 
endure the labor of giving instruction in several branches 
of the law. But the principle of the division of labor, 
udopted in other departments of science and industry, is 
applicable to law schools. It is true, this principle of the 
division of labor does not, like that of a certain nameless 
modern would-be-reformer, when applied to a law school, 
work so well as to preclude the necessity of anybody’s 
doing anything ; yet it diminishes the labors of the instruc- 
tor and enables him to prosecute more successfully, the 
study of his own department, and to qualify himself for 
imparting knowledge to others in a pleasing and intelligible 
manner. But we proceed more directly to the plan of in- 
struction pursued in a well organized law school. A 
systematic, comprehensive and thorough course of study is 
marked out by competent instructors. The attention of the 
student is first directed to the elements and fundamental 
principles of the science. He is introduced to a general 
map on which is laid down a correct outline—-the shape of 
the country, its location and its boundaries, its principal 
livisions and important cities. When these great originals 
have been traced out and the land has been explored, he 
proceeds understandingly to define the subordinate limits 
ind to fix the latitude and longitude of the small towns. 
He begins with simple, but great principles, and rises grad- 
ually to those which are complex and abstruse, and ad- 
vances by regular, well secured steps to the commanding 
heights of the profession. 'The instructor, assisted by the 
combined lights of learning, experience, reason and analogy, 
teaches the elements of law in an orderly succession, and 
thus conducts the mind of the student by a chain of indue- 
tion to a thorough knowledge of the science. No attempt 
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is made to grasp the difficult branches until after a foun- 
dation is laid in the first principles, lest, as Justinian says, 
“his tender understanding being loaded at first with a 
multitude and variety of matter, it will rather occasion him 
to desert his studies, or will carry him heavily through 
them with much labor, delay and despondence.” <A portion 
of the text book is assigned for the perusal of the student, 
upon which the instructor institutes a daily examination 
and gives a running commentary. The examinations are 
of a conversational nature, the pupil being requested to 
present “questiones vexatae” which beset his path. The 
experienced lecturer, whose constant aim is to anticipate, 
master and furnish an easy and simple solution of the 
doubts and perplexities of the student, can impress with 
greater vividness by oral demonstration than the author can 
by the retired labors of the closet; he may, in a single 
compendious view, combine sed explain principles which 
the student could not acquire without perusing volumes 
abounding in much useless matter. He can indulge in more 
familiarity of example, give wider scope to his illustrations, 
and present his views in a greater variety of forms than is 
consistent with the condensed language of text books. The 
daily examinations furnish the student a rule by which 
to mark his progress and measure his own powers. An 
opportunity is afforded for solving any questions suggested 
by the lecture, and additions are necessarily made from 
day to day, to the le gal knowledge of the faithful student. 

The library, comprising every important legal work, both 
ancient and modern, which forms or ought to form a part 
of every law school, constitutes no inconsiderable attrae- 
tion and is a great incentive to study. Surrounded by such 
lights who could be idle ? 

The Moot Court, a usual concomitant of a law school, 
and which opens the field to some of the most stirring 
scenes in the great drama of professional life, is of the utmost 
practical importance to the student. It combines all the 
advantages which Lord Bacon ascribed to reading, writing 
and conversations; the first making a full man, the second 
an exact, man and the last a ready man. Practice in a 
Moot Court acquaints the student with the mode of proceed- 
ing in the courts of law; it unfolds to him the practical 
application of principles mastered in his study ; it makes 
him familiar with the sources of knowledge ; it teaches him 
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to analyze his cases and rid them of unimportant ingredients, 
and enables him to apprehend and present the main points 
ina forcible and lawyer-like manner. It shows him how 
much of what he knows, he can succeed in communica- 
ting toothers. Many who think correctly and reason well 
in their closets, for want of that tact, which, by some hidden 
power, frequently turns a failure into a triumph, or readi- 
ness, or method in the argument, or self possession a the 
power of expressing their ideas in appropriate language, 
meet with but little success at the bar or, perhaps, fail en- 
tirely. Now the exercises of the Moot Court are well 
calculated to impart tact, readiness, skill, promptness, self- 
possession, method in argument, fluency of speech and to 
give the student just that training which he needs, before 
appearing at the bar. We do not pretend to say that the 
student, by practising the Moot Court, can acquire the moral 
courage and equanimity which are necessary to enable a 
young man to withstand the irony, sarcasm and sneers of 
old and experienced antagonists, who forget that they too 
were once subject to the charge of being young ; who deal 
out their blows under the garb of flattery and strive to cast 
contempt upon their youthful opponents by pretended indif- 
ference and good-natured satire. The power to endure 
such cruelty can be acquired only by contact with men 
mean enough to inflict it. 

The number of law schools, as well as colleges, in the 
United States, is increasing to an alarming extent. The 
difficulty, nay the impossibility, of providing suitable libra- 
ries and other obnoxious reasons, render a large number of 
law schools totally impracticable. ‘They cannot be sup- 
ported. One in New England, one in the Middle, one in 
the Southern and one in the Western States, would be 
amply sufficient. More than these are apt to retard rather 
than promote the cause of legal education. ‘The course of 
study prescribed in our schools should be more extensive. 
For instance, criminal law—than which no other branch is 
more important to the young practitioner—is not tanght in 
any of the schools; but we are pl -ased to see that it is in 
contemplation to introduce it inthe regular course at Cam- 
bridge. Let the course of study be enlarged and the time 
spent in the school increased, then we shall have sounder 
lawyers, and better men. ‘The practice of spending only 
one or two short terms in the school is lamentable. Two 
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years will barely suffice to master the mere outlines of the 
more important branches of the law; but the branches 
selected may be systematically arranged and scientifically 
treated, and the mind of the student will be thus imbued 
with principles which will be a safe guide in the further 
prosecution of his studies. 

In conclusion, we say that the appropriate place for the 
law student to begin his professional studies, is a law 
school ; where a judicious course of study is prescribed— 
where there are daily examinations and lectures—where 
there is an extensive library—where a Moot Court is held 
weekly—where a large number of young men are thrown 
together—where the students constitute a sort of studious 
republic, engaged in the same pursuits and animated by 
the same motives—where mind reflects the light of mind, 
and stimulates the spirit of research and enkindles a love 
for discussion—where emulation, while in its youthful vi- 
gor, receives an impulse in the direction of its future great- 
ness—where the noisy tramp of competitors will not suffer 
the diligent to flag in the race—where generous rivalry 
and honorable ambition are stimulated—where a love for 
that atmosphere in which the lawyer is desiined to spend 
his life, is fostered—where all that is seen and heard has 
reference to a thorough and enlightened study of jurispru- 
dence—where the very air is legal—where nothing but 
legal knowledge is an object of ambition—where talents 
and success in professional acquirments are the only ground 
of distinction—where legal subjects are constantly discuss- 
ed—wlfere the students are incited to diligence, and urged 
forward in the race of their competition. Here, we say 
then, amid the atmosphere of legal principles and general 
doctrines, in the very blaze of “the gladsome light of ju- 
risprudence ;” under the auspices of the venerable seats 
of learning, around which many hallowed associations are 
clustered, is the proper place to lay the foundation of the 
structure of intellectual greatness, and to acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of the rudiments of that law which 


“O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.” 


The mode of instruction is peculiarly well adapted to the 
wants of the American student. When he has mastered 
the fundamental principles, when he has learned the theo- 
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ry; then, and not till then, the student may, with advan- 
tage, enter an office to learn the practice. He can then 
understand what he is doing, and his labors will not be 
mechanical and repulsive ; he can then appreciate and im- 
prove the advantages afforded him in the office of an ex- 
perienced practitioner. When he has made himself fami- 
liar with the routine of practice, he may safely and without 
presumption, enter upon the responsible duties of his pro- 
fession. Such, we contend, is the proper training for the 
true lawyer; and we maintain, that for him to undertake 
the business of clients before he has acquired a knowledge 
both of the theory and of the practice of law, is an impo- 
sition upon the public—the worst kind of cheating. But 
do you point me to gentlemen of eminence in the profes- 
sion, whose reputation is not confined to one hemisphere, 
and who never saw a law school? We answer, what of that? 
Granted. But this by no means proves systematic, tho- 
rough instruction in a law school would not have made 
them still greater lawyers. But do you ask whether we 
contend that a man should be a ru. grown lairyer be- 
fore he begins practice? Certainly not. ‘The idea that 
a lawyer’s education is complete when he begins the ac- 

tive duties of his profession is dangerous, and, if acted 
upon, is almost sure to prove fatal to success. The young 
lawyer who would succeed, must work and work—mak- 
ing his office his study, and his books his companions. 
He must remember that every great and good thing may 
be traced to a small beginning, that great men frequently 
rise from obscurity by the mere force of their own indomi- 

table labors, and not expect to begin where the old law- 
yers leave off. He must strive to deserve success. He 
must be industrious, persevering and faithful; leaving 
the result to a generous public, who are not blind to merit, 

and who are not insensible to the claims of the quiet, 
working man, who bides his time, and is content to labor 
and wait. Let him remember this and take courage ; let 
him deny that there is such a word as failure in the En 

glish language, and a brighter day will dawn upon him. 
The legal profession is the field in which the greatest 
minds have won their greatest laurels; the field is still 
open and more laurels may yet be gathered. Notwith- 
standing the specious objections of one of our most dis. 
tinguished statesmen, the common law recognizes chris- 
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tianity as lying at its foundation, and from it seeks the 
sanctions of its rights, and by it endeavors to regulate its 
doctrines: and notwithstanding the slanders of the igno- 
rant, the law teaches him who has a just reverence for its 
precepts, to mould his character according to the soundest 
principles of morality, the highest integrity, and the most 
exalted purity of life. It honors those who honor it; and 
shame on him who dares attempt to pervert it. Law is 
the highest and noblest of human sciences, and though 
full of toils and hards ships, it is also full of encourage ments 
and promises ; holding up, as it does, the highest rewards 
to human ambition,—influence, honor, we salth, fame, all 
of which are within the reach of the true AMERICAN 
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ART. VI. —CHAUCER. 
The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer modernized. London: 
Whitaker & Co.. Ave Maria Lane. 1841. 


Very little is certainly known of the life of Chaucer, 
yet that little is of great importance in enabling us to ac- 
count for the characteristics of his genius. Among his 
contemporaries he stood high as a statesman, and was en- 
trusted with business of weight at home and negotiations 
of importance abroad. He was the brother-in-law of the 
Duke of Lancaster; was engaged in a conspiracy on ac- 
count of his attachment to the house of Lancaster, which 
had nearly cost him his life, and which ruined his private 
affairs: served at one time in Parliament; had been a sol- 
dier abroad and been taken prisoner ;—in short, his life 
appears to have been one of continued activity and much 
adventure. We are likewise informed, that his son. Sir 
Thomas Chaucer, was Speaker of the House of Commons, 
so that the talent for public business which belonged to the 
father, seems to have desce nde d to the son, The family 
was Norman, but whether gentle or plebeian does not ap- 
pear, nor does it matter, since he owes nothing of his fame 
to his birth, and we have indubitable evidence disconnect- 
ed with this, that he was, during life, a man of the highest 
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respectability. In these few scattered notices of his life, 
we perceive the origin of all the principal traits of his ge- 
nius; his high and chivalrous feelings; his delight in 
jousts and tournaments, pageantry and magnifience ; his 
varied knowledge of human life, from ‘the very perfect 
gentle knight,’ to the churl who plays an unseemly trick 
on a friar; his great practical wisdom and ability to live 
with mankind on their own terms; his humanizing even 
the most unpromising characters,—for after making out his 
Sompnour the greatest rogue in existence, he tells us ‘a bet- 
ter fellow should a man not find ;’ and then when he goes 
on to explain, we find that it is because he has some good 
nature, which never shows itself but in a villainous man- 
ner. In his Norman extraction, we perceive the source of 
his hilarity and cheerfulness, and of his clear manner of 
setting forth his ideas; so that there are few passages in 
his writings which would have appeared obscure toa well- 
informed contemporary. Indeed the sunshine of his own 
loved season of May, seems to have penetrated inwardly, 
and illumined every cranny and dark corner of the poet’s 
mind, so that he has none of that morbid gloom and obscu- 
rity, that sublimated sense, hanging over the very verge of 
nonsense, which characterizes at times almost every other 
English poet; whilst at the same time his honesty and 
downrightness of purpose are essentially English. ‘The 
bard has himself given us a description of his own person; 
he tells us that he was much given to staring on the 
ground ; was reserved in company, and ‘more fat than 
bard beseems.’ The host of the Tabard tells him that 
there was something ‘ elvish in his countenance ;’ and from 
this sly Robin-good-fellow-look of covert humor, Harry 
Baily, when he promises to recite a ‘rime’ to them, judges 
that it must be some ‘dainty thing ;’ but Harry was not 
sufficiently skilled in old romances to perceive how amu- 
sing its dullness vas. ‘The best portrait of him, is from a 
manuscript, which dates from the time in which he lived, 
and so must be authentic ; and certainly a nobler head and 
face never ornamented human shoulders. 

But before we proceed to examine his works, it will be 
necessary to say something of the formation of the lan- 
guage in which he wrote, and of the sources from which 
he derived his versification. ‘There are three causes, the 
combination of which have produced the present form of 
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the English language. First, the dropping of the inflec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon noun and verb; secondly, the in- 
troduction of the Norman French, after the conquest, as 
the language of the court and higher classes, its use in the 
courts of law, and all departments of government; and 
thirdly, the amalgamation of these two elements into one 
language. ‘The first commenced long before the conquest, 
on the establishment of the Danish dominion in the island. 
The Danes were a ruder people than the Saxons, and were 
satisfied with a simpler manner of expression. ‘Theirs 
was a less complicated system of grammar; they used but 
few inflections, whilst at the same time their dialects were 
so similar, that throughout their long wars, Saxon and 
Dane held easy inter-communication with each other. 
During the reign of Canute, the Danish became the fash- 
ionable dialect at court; but what contributed more than 
any thing else during this period, to reduce the Anglo- 
Saxon to the simplicity of the Danish forms, was the admi- 
ration telt for the poetic productions of the latter nation. 
If the Danes were the ruder people, they were the better 
poets ; and as the admiration of the more unpolished Ro- 
mans for the literature of Greece, contributed to introduce 
many complicated forms into their language, and to render 
it a more perfect instrument of thought, so the admiration 
of the Saxons for the Danish runes had just the opposite 
effect. But this shortening of words by the head and tail, 
and leaving nothing but the lifeless trunk, went on With the 
greatest vigor after the conquest, and the cause was then 
changed. Nothing can exceed the abject condition to 
which the great body of the Saxons were reduced by this 
event; nothing could have been more stunning, than the 
sudden change from their own free institutions to uncondi- 
tional submission to their foreign lords. Cut off from every 
source of information, what need had they, to express their 
few and common-place ideas, of those complicated forms of 
grammar which had been necessary to usher forth the ex- 
pansive thoughts of an Alfred or an Aldhelm. What need 
had they, who dared not speak above their breath, of those 
sounding words which had once echoed through the halls 
of prince and thane. Of what use would those various 
particles have been to them, which have since been intro- 
duced into the language, in order to supply the inflections 
then abolished; mere approximation and the position of 
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words in sentences was suffici-nt to indicate their ideas 
Accordingly, this reducing of words to their bare roots, was 
accelerated after the conquest ; and the language was strip 
ped of its varied grammatical forms, the same causes eflett 
ting this, as had produced a like change in the Latin, in 
those countries where the romance languages now prevail 
But at the same time that the English was undergoing 
these changes, the Norman French was introduced into 
every part of the country. It was the language of th 
king’s court, and of the courts of the greater and lesser 
barons,—of the camp, and of the halls of justice. Yet 
notwithstanding this, so little intercourse was there between 
Norman and Saxon, that according to the universal testi 
mony of antiquarians, for a century after the conquest on 
more, the Saxon language was very little tinged witl 
French. The livelier Romance floated above, the heavier 
Saxon settled beneath, and there was needed some strong 
convulsion to shake them together. Now, if we can lay 
our finger upon a date, and say that then a convulsion 
commenced, which brought the elements of society into 
more immediate contact, that was the time at which this 
mixture commenced. Sir Walter Scott observes, that the 
translation of Wace’s Brut by Layamon, is ‘almost pure 
Saxon;’ now this was made toward the latter end of 
Henry II’s reign, and accordingly, Mr. Ellis, in his Speci 
mens of Early English Poetry, places the commencement 
of this intermixture in 1185, within four years of Henry’ 
death. Certainly no date could have been more happily 
chosen, for then commenced that series of events, which in 
the end placed the British constitution on its present basis 
Richard L., during a reign of ten years, was but four months 
in his own dominions; the gieat barons who were not ac 
customed to pay too submissive respect, even to the king 


himself, were perfectly independent under the rule of a 


deputy. Him they soon drove from the kingdom, and the 
people were left to imitate their licentiousness, whilst Prince 
John, in order to strengthen himself in his usurpations, was 
willing to grant every thing to every body, being well 
aware that all he gained was solid gain, since whatever hx 
gave away was not his own. During this time it was 
that John acquired that universal contempt, which after 
wards encouraged his barons to rebel against him. But 


when these were arrayed against each other, it was neces 
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sary that each should court the ‘ source of power!’ Accord- 
ingly, we find it stipulated in the Great Charter, that all 
that the prince granted his barons, these in turn should 
gfant their vassals. We perceive here, then, that the An- 
glo-Saxon part of the population, formerly of so little im- 
portance, had now become of weight. After this, when 
Simon de Montfort rebelled against Henry IIL, in order to 
maintain his sway over the barons, he was obliged to court 
the people; and it was he who first had the commons 
summoned to attend parliament. ‘This then, was the fin- 
ishing stroke in the formation of the British constitution, 
and placed it on its present footing of king, lords and com- 
mons. This happened in 1265, and the same year, as is 


ascertained by its contents, was published the ballad of 


‘Richard of Almaign.’ The English language may have 
been formed some time before this, but this is the first En- 
glish composition whose date is ascertained ; so that we 
may consider the transition stage to be a space of 80 years, 
from 1185 to 1265; all before appears to be Saxon, all after 
English, and all between, neither one nor the other. So 
that the English constitution and the English language 
would seem to have grown up together, and to have been 
completed in the year 1265. A_ remarkable date, since 
then were completed, that form of government and that in- 
strument of thought, which were destined to carry to the 
ends of the earth the blessings of civilization and liberty, 
and to extend to the end of time the fame of 


“ Th’ inviolate island of the sage and free.” 


As regards the versification of Chaucer, and the inquiry, 
whence came that system of accent and rhyme, which 
universally marks the metrical efforts of modern times, 
we must go farther back. If we examine the Greek lan- 
guage, we shall find that no system could be more entirely 
unfitted to its structure than this. For, so prevalent are 
accents on the short syllables, that had they been arranged 
uniformly, the consciousness of irregularity as regards 
quantity, would have been too perceptible for the regular 
arrangement of the accents to produce any pleasure ; whilst 
on the other hand, the like terminations are so numerous 
that the difficulty was to avoid rhyme, not to produce it. 
But that the Greeks did not consider rhyme a barbarous 
ornament, is evident from our finding even in their best 
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writers, rhymes sometimes perpetrated with plain malice 
of forethought. For instance, Homer closes one of his 
Fittes with this sententious couplet, clearly intended, like 
a modern dramatist closing an act. 
Tig av Sedov odx ebeAovens 
, 


4 
'Opbarpiicw idor’, 7 Eve’, 1 Evda xsivrn. 


The following is an octosyllabic couplet on the rose, 

where the intention of rhyming is no less cléar. 
Tode yae SeGlv Aner 
Téds xaos Spolcv yagnwa. 

Even alternate rhymes, though more rare, are not want- 
ing altogether, as will be seen by the following quatrain. 
where the great beauty of the idea would seem to have 
demanded a Gothic dress. 

"Blea dcow)ooy sim 
“"Onrwe dei BXearng wu 

"EO x6 lev yevolany 
“'Onrws asi poens Ie. 

Here we might suppose that the single rhyme »v and am 
was accidental, if it were not for the conjunction of the 
double rhyme in the second and fourth lines. But the 
strangest lines, as regards the measure in which they are 
written, in the whole round of Greek poetry, are those dole- 
ful ones in “rhymed doggrel,” in which Strepsiades relates 
the storming and sacking of his carcass by those ungodly 
Corinthians, the bed bugs. ‘Thus he waileth “all sad in 
doleful dumps,” propping the huge weight of his sorrows 
on the broadest of his extremities,—for no shanks of com 
mon capability could have supported that superincumbent 
mass of woes. 

Kai rag rAsupag dapdarrouti 
Ka: Thy Luxiy exarivovtw 

Kai roug opxe SIS egeAxougn 
Kai cov wpuxto'y dpurstuts 


Kai ‘w'derodotc 





Such are these supremely mournful verses: it would be 
hard to find another instance in which so many long sy}- 
lables were clumped together, for in the whole passage 
there are but four short ones, and two of these are in the 
last line, where Strepsiades concludes his lament with a 
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spasmodic jerk ; the other two are in the line before. But 
if in those four first lines, consisting of thirty-three sylla- 
bles, there are but two short ones, in what way was any 
appearance of metre kept up, since. toa Greek ear a suc- 
cession of long syilables could have no more poetic flow, 
than a succession of equally emphatic monosyllabic words 
does to ours? Now, if the accents in those lines be exam- 
ined, they will be found to be as regularly placed as in 
English poetry. In the third line an accent is placed a 
syllable too soon, but we all know how often this occurs 
in modern versification. If the verses then, be read ac- 
cording to the accents, a regular metrical flow will be per- 
ceived ; so that in these singular lines, Aristophanes has 
rejected the Greek system of versification by quantity, in 
order to take up that of the moderns by accent and rhyme ; 
and it is very clear, that in a succession of long syllables, 
the ancients had no means of producing an appearance of 
metrical flow, except by regularity in the position of ac- 
cents. 'The reason of our remarking this so particularly, 
will be seen hereafter. But not only have profane writers 
in the Greek language, used rhyme as an occasional orna- 
ment; we find it used even by the inspired writers, and-he 
who “spake as never man spoke,” on one occasion e 
pressed himself in words that form a quatrain. 


"HuAgoa wev dpi 
Kai ovx weyntadde 

"Edenvngapy omiv 
Kai ox éxdacde. 


We now come to the Roman versification, and by this 
phrase, we do not mean that system of quantity and those 
metres which they in later times obtained from the Greeks, 
and in the use of which, they differ in no essential particu 
lar from their instructors ; but we mean that ancient Satur 
nian measure, in which, before their intercourse to any 
intimate degree with the Greeks, their hymns, their nup 
tial songs, their songs on all public occasions, their heroic 
ballads, and their lampoons were composed. This, both 
Niebuhr and Schlegel tell us, was a “long verse,” resem- 
bling the Alexandrine of the middle ages. As regard the 
rules followed in composing this “long verse,” Neibuhr ob- 
serves that “the ¢act and division, not the number or accu- 
rate arrangement of the feet were regarded.” But there 
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have not been wanting attempts to reduce the feet to some 
certain order,,and the conclusion arrived at, apparently 
from specimens written after the imitation of Greek mo- 
dels had become common, is that it consists of two iambics 
and an amphibrachys or baccius, with three trochees af- 
ter a pause, and this pause or division appears to be the 
only thing in which Niebuhr and the advocates for the 
regular feet, agree ; and no wonder, since the sense would 
give them very clear assurance of a pause or no. Here 
are some lines of this regular kind. 

Et Naévio poétae 

Sic férunt Metélli, 

Cum séepe laederéntur; 

Esse comminatos 

Dabunt malum Meitélli: 

Dabunt malum Metélli: 

Dabunt malum Metélli 

Naévio poétae. 

In these lines it will be perceived that the feet are per- 
fectly regular, and such as have been stated. But a pecu- 
liarity as regards the accents will be seen. These lines 
are divided according to the pauses, and each pause con- 
tains two accents. Now it is this, we believe, in which 
consists their likeness to the old Saturnian verse. In the 
following hymn of the Arval Brothers, whose business 
was to go round the bounds of the land, and bless the 
fields from blight; and whose institution and song are far 
older than the time of Roman intercourse with Greece, we 
find this peculiarity of two accents to the pause, but no 
regularity whatever in the arrangement of the feet. 


Enos Lases juvate, Nos Lares juvate, 

Neve luérve Marmar, Neve luem Mavors 
Sinis incurrer in pleoris. Sinis incurrere in flores. 
Satur fufere Mars! Satur fueris Mars! 
Limen sali sta berber: Limine sali stat verve: 
Semones altérnei Semones alternei 
Advocapit cunctos. Advocabit cunctos. 
Enos Marmar juvate, Nos Mavors juvato, 
Tritimpe, triumpe, Triumphe, triumphe, 


But the following fragment of a translation of the Odyssey 
by Livius Andronicus, which, like the hymn we quote 
from Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature, seems to have 
come down to us for the express purpose of showing that 
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the Saturnian measure was according to accent and not 
quantity. 

Namque nilum péjus 

Macerat hemoénem, 

Quamde mare saevour ; 

Vises qdoi (quamvis) sunt magnae, 

Topper (totum) confringent 

Importiinae undae. 


Here the seventeen last syllables are all Jong—mostly 
long by position. We have seen above that Aristophanes 
was obliged to resort to accents in such a concurrence of 
long syllables. We must then suppose it to have been the 
case here, for such a number of them could never come 
together when the versification was by quantity ; whereas 
if it were by accent it could make no manner of difference. 
It should be remarked too, that such plumps, as it were, 
of long syllables, are frequent in the few fragments which 
remain, wherein this metre is used, and show a thorough 
neglect of quantity. Niebuhr has quoted the words of 
Tarquin to Lucrece, as an instance of this soit of verse 
still remaining in Livy’s prose, having been extracted pure 
from the old heroic ballads from which the story was first 
taken; the exclamations of Cocles when he leaps into the 
river, and of Virginius when he stabs his daughter, may, 
perhaps, be mentioned as other instances of the like kind. 
But there is another peculiarity of this old verse. If we 
look through the fragments of the earlier poets, quoted in 
Cicero’s Tusculan discussions, we shall find them strewed 
with alliterations. ‘he same peculiarity prevails in the 
earlier English Poets, which came, as is well known, from 
the Saxon alliterative metre. Now Ennius and his con- 
temporaries never obtained this taste from the Greeks, 
and, therefore, like the early English Bards, must have 
obtained it of those who preceded them among their coun- 
trymen. In the words quoted by Niebuhr from Livy, one, 
or as we regard them two, of the lines contain a triple 
alliteration; so in the threat of the Metelli the two main 
lines have a triple alliteration. 


Esse comminatas 
Dabunt malum metelli. 


But there is a passage of Livy which is exceedingly cu- 
rious in this respect. In the covenant which was ratified 
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before the contention between the Horatii and the Curatii, 
and of which he says, “nec ullius vetustior foederis memo- 
ria est,” and afterwards adds, “que longo effata carmine,” 
from which it would seem that he derived his information 
from some poetical source, are these words : 
Jubésne me réx 
Cum patre patrato 
Populi Albani 
Foédus ferire. 
Here the second and third lines form what may be call- 
ed an alliterative couplet, such as it existed among the 
Islandic scalds; and the fourth line is the commencement 
of another. But not only does this kind of versification 
connect itself with alliteration, but with rhyme also. The 
following lines, quoted by Cicero, show by their accents, 
their connection with the Saturnian verse, and in them both 
rhyme and alliteration are used : 
Coélum nitéscere, arbores frondéscere, 
Vites lactificae pampinis pubéscere, 
Rami baccarum ubertate incurvéscere, 
Segetes largiri fruges, florere omnia, 
Fontes scatere, herbis prata convesterier. 


The remains of this old measure seem to have continued 
long in the Latin language. Suetonius quotes the follow- 
ing lines from a lampoon on Julius Cesar, which are not 
only evidently in this metre, but close with a rhyme. 
Gallos Caésar 
In triamphum dicit 
lidem in ctria Galli 
Bracas deposuérunt 
Latum clavum sumsérunt. 
This couplet and the following, placed on a statue, are the 
very rhymes of Egill the scald, containing two accents in 
each line. 
Pater argentarius 
Ego Corinthiarius. 


We see in the quotation from Cicero, above, the rhyme four 
times recurring ; this is frequent in Egill. He never, how- 
ever, uses a triplet. The following one though, which 
Cicero has twice cited, and on mentioning it the last time, 
in connection with some other verses, adds: “ praeclarum 
carmen ; est enim et rebus et verbis et modis lugubre,” con- 
39* 
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nects itself, by means of its accents, with the Saturnian 
verse. 

Haée Omnia vidi inflamari 

Priamo vi vitam evitari 

Jovis dram sanguine turpari. 
The following lines of mingled Saxon and Latin, which 
we quote from Bosworths’ Saxon Grammar, show, in the 
Latin part, no other rule than that of the Saturnian metre, 
namely, two accents to the pause. 


Lifgan in lisse To live in the mansion 
Lueis et pacis Lucis et pacis 

Agan eardinga To gain habitations 
Alma laetitiae Alma laetitiae 

Brucan blaed-daga To obtain daily fruit 
Blandem et mitem Blandem et mitem 
Gescon sigora frean To see the Lord of glory 
Sine fine. Sine fine. 


When Latin is quoted in English poetry, it is always ac- 
cent which is followed, and not quantity; and the same 
particular rules of aecent are followed in the Latin as in 
the English. We must, therefore, suppose this to be the 
ease here. Indeed the sense assures us that it is! The 
fundamental rule in the Gothic, as in the Saturnian verse, 
is two accents and a pause. But the triple alliterations 
above spoken of, we here see in perfection. The first line 
of every couplet has two words commencing with the same 
letters, and the second line, one corresponding with the 
other two. But in Gothic verse, rhyme was likewise used, 
as in these lines from the ransom of Egill. 


Vester com eg um ver; Westward come [ in spring : 
Enn eg vidris ber Odin’s reign | bring 
Munstrin dar mar. Memory-relm’s sea, 

So er mitt offar ; Thus I came to thee ; 

Dro eg eik a flot I afloat drew oak 

Vid isabrot; When th’ice first broak ; 
Hlod eg maerdar lut Songs were lading large 
Minis knarrar skut. Memory’s murmuring barge. 


Egill came by sea to his trial, over which Thor presided, 
whilst Odin (like Jove the father of the Muses) presided 
over the realms of mind. This sufficiently explains the 
imagery. ‘To continue, in Gothic versification, no particu- 
lar number of unaccented syllables was required to an ac- 
cent, So that it is impossible to say to what length a line 
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might go. They seldom passed eight syllables, how- 


‘ever, as 


Upp var tha hyldrer of hafinn. 
Up was tbe hider of heaven. 


But, though it be difficult to say how many syllables a 
verse might contain, it is easy to say how few ; for, as the 
shortest line of Christabel, each one of which has four ac- 
cents, consists’of four emphatic monosyllables, so the few- 
est number of syllables one of these can consist of, is two 
emphatic monosyllables, as, Deyer fe, perish riches. This 
irregularity in the number of syllables, leads us to explain 
by what degrees this system of versification developed it- 
self, and how one part sprang naturally out of another. 
The oldest form, must of course have been the simplest, 
the two accents to a pause without either rhyme or allite- 
ration. As the more complicated forms, however, came 
into use, the simpler did not die away, but continued to be 
employed in their simplicity along with the others. ‘This 
is so much the case as regards their oldest form, that it 
continues still to be employed by the German poets; at 
least, we are very certain that we are right in saying, al- 
though we have it not at hand, that Count Stolberg em- 
ploys it in his ode to a mountain torrent. But this oldest 
form presented two difficulties, and these were—that the 
number of unaccented syllables to the accents, and the 
places of these accents in the line being indefinite, it be- 
came often difficult, and even impossible to say where they 
should be laid; and that the accents being of two kinds, 
main and subordinate, it was sometimes impossible even 
to distinguish the ends of the lines. 'T’o remedy these diffi- 
culties, then, alliteration was employed. This was changed 
every two lines, thus producing couplets. In the first lme, 
two words commenced with the same letter or letters, and 
thus were the two main accents marked in that line; but 
the first main accent of the second was distinguished in the 
same manner, and three accents or beats being certain, it 
was easy enough to find the fourth. The first pause or 
verse lay between the second and third alliteration, so that 
the reciter or harper knew always where to find it, and 
with the commencement of a new alliteration, commenced 
a new couplet. An alliterative couplet, then, is held toge- 
ther, by words commencing with the same letters, and is 
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just the reverse of a rhymed couplet ; and as in the rhymed 
couplet the rhyme always falls on the last main accent, so 
in the alliterative, the alliteration always falls on the first 
main accent; the syllables which go before the alliteration 
and come after the rhyme, having either a minor accent or 
more usually none at all, From this, it is. very apparent 
that the rhymed couplet must have sprung almost necessa- 
rily out of the alliterative, for nothing could have been 
more natural after the first letters of the twd syllables, on 
which were placed the two first main accents, had been 
made alike, than to pass to the end of the couplet and 
make the last letters of the two syllables, on which were 
placed the two latter main accents, alike. Indeed, this 
was the completion of the system, for there was still one 
accent unmarked by the alliteration, which thus became 
marked by the rhyme. 'To confirm this view, it is to be 
observed, that as the alliteration was sometimes continued 
through two couplets, it became usual to continue the rhyme 
in the same way. From this, it appears that rhyme could 
have had neither a monkish nor an Arabic origin, but came 
from the Goths. Indeed, the similarity which Percy, in 
his essay on the alliterative metre, has shown to exist be- 
tween that kind of verse and the French heroic verse, goes 
far to establish this; the difference being that the distichs 
in the one case are held together, by words commencing 
with the same letters; and in the other, the two hemistichs 
are kept apart from the two next, by the rime, (from the 
Latin, perhaps, rima a fissure) so that if there were neither 
alliteration in the one case, nor rhyme in the other, both 
kinds of verse would resolve themselves into a succession 
of double accents, followed by a pause. Now, if we find 
in old English poetry, the Gothic measure connected with 
alliteration, and in the present French heroic verse, the 
Gothic measure connected with rhyme, and among the 
Icelandic scalds, the Gothic measure connected with both 
alliteration and rhyme, this goes far to establish the Gothic 
origin of rhyme, even without taking into consideration 
what we have shown above, that the rhymed couplet fol- 
lows as a matter of course from the alliterative. Indeed, 
no sooner did the Goths appear, than rhyme appeared along 
with them. 'The first glimmerings are in Ausonius, and 
the earliest verses in imitation of the vernacular poetry, 
bear a certain resemblance to French heroic verse, but a 
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very marked one to the old English ballad rhymes. These 
were written on the victory of Clotaire II., over the Sax- 
ons, in the year 626. 
De Clotario est cfnere | rége Francérum 
Qui ivit pugnare | cum génte Sax6num 
Quam graviter provenisset | missis Saxonum 
Si non fuisset inclytus | Faro de génte Burgundiénum, 
How do these lines differ either in rhyme, pause or metre, 
from the following well known ones in Percy’s Reliques ? 
With an old lady whose anger | 6ne word assudges, 
They évery quarter paid | their old séryants their w4ges, 


And never knéw what belonged | to coachmen, foétmen nor pages, 
But kept twénty old féllows | with blie coats and badges. 


The lines on Clotaire’s victory were formed by rhyming 
two Gothic lines with two; but the following, on the vic- 
tory of Luis III. over the Normans, in the year. 883, are 
single lines or pauses rhymed together: 


Liéd war gesungen, Song now had ending, 
Schlacht ward begunnen, Battle was blending, 

Blut shien en wangen, Cheeks red were gleaming, 
Kampf-lastigor Franken. Of Franks war-esteeming. 


This is precisely the metre of Egill the scald.* 


Brustu brandor Brands shivered 
Vid blar randor. Against blue shields. 


In England, we find Aldhelm, long before this, using 
rhyme, as well as alliteration, in his Latin verses; and he 
was an adept in the popular poetry. Indeed, instances of 
pure Saxon rhyme are not wanting, as the following : 


Ne forstes fraest, Not winter’s frost, 
Ne fyres blaest, Not fire’s blast, 

Ne haegles hryre, Not hail’s frost, 

Ne hreinus dryre. Not reines dryness. 


Those who wrote these could write others.t Indeed, the 


« The rhymes of Otfrid are of the same kind: 


Berga sculau suinan 
Ther nol then dal rinan. 
Mountain shall waste. 
And hill to dale haste. 


Schlegel remarks on this,that we may hence see whence the Christian poets 
obtained the form of their compositions. 

+ The following, for instance, is a rhymed deed of King Athelstane’s. 
It is short and pithy, and backed by a good sword, we have no doubt was 
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first rhyme recorded after the conquest, was not Norman, 
but Saxon. It is the curse of a Saxon archbishop on a 
sheriff of the name of Urse: 


Thou hightest . 


Thou art called Hatest thou Urse, 


Have thou God’s curse. 


Here again we have the Gothic measure. But, that rhyme 
is rare in the Saxon poetry which has come down to us, is 
no sign that it was not in common use, since so little of 
their popular poetry has survived; and of this there will 
be little doubt, if it ¢@an be shown that all the forms of bal- 
lad measure came from the Saxons, and not from the Nor- 
mans. There is no objection, in English, to the use of 
even a monosyllable as a verse; but the shortest lines in 
common use are those of two accents, such as these quoted 
by Massy : 

What place is here, To me the rose 

What scenes appear! No longer glows. 
Which are in every respect like the Saxon lines above quo- 
ted. This sort of verse, though never now used by itself, 
even so late as Henry VIII.’s time, runs through long po- 
ems of Skelton; for Skelton’s verse is in fact the verse of 
Egill, consisting of rhymed couplets, each line having re- 
gularly two accents, but being irregular as regards its num- 
ber of syllables. 

From such verses, irregular in the number of their sy]- 
lables, the octo-syllabic verse was formed. For it was, as 
we have seen, to mark the accents in such verses, that al- 
literation was introduced. But when these were so mark- 
ed, each of them became capable of supporting a minor 
accent; that is, the first verse of an alliterative couplet 
could support four, and the last three accents; but when 


as effectual in giving title, as the longer and less intelligible ones of later 
lays 
. I king Adelstane 
‘ Giffys here to Paulan 

Oddam and Roddam : 

Als gude and als fair 

As ever they myn war, 

And tharto witness Mald my wyf. 
Nothing could be more comprehensive than this, though it would be hard 
to say what even that proverbially actte personage, a Philadelphia Law- 
yer, could ever make of “ Mald my wyf,” asa witness. A'thelstane wasa 
patron of Egill’s—hence we see where he obtained his propensity for rhym- 


ing. 
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rhyme was introduced, the fourth main accent becoming 
likewise marked, was able to support a minor one also, and 
thus the octosyllabic couplet was formed. ‘This process 
may still be observed in the older rhyme, the ailiterations 
being sometimes retained, as in this couplet: 
(The pinnacles) The pinnes béth fate podings, 
Rich méat to princes and to kings. 
Here the three alliterative accents and the rhymed accent 
appear in connection with the four minor ones. But what 
chiefly assures us of this origin of the octosyllabic verse, 
is, that the earliest attempts at it are mingled with lines of 
two and three accents, as in ‘these lines of Layamon’s 
traslation of Wace’s Brut, quoted by Tyrwhitt: 
Ther heo fanden the Mermimun ‘There he found the mermaids 
That béoth déor of mickele ginnen, That are the doers of many wiles 
Wifmen hit thanket fal iwis Women they resemble in front 
certain 
Binéothe thon girdle hit thincket Beneath the girdle theyresemble 
fisc fish 
Theos habbeth swa mirie s6ng These have so merry song 
Ne béo tha dai na swa long That be the day never so long 
Ne bith na man wéri No man is weary 
Heora sénges to héra.. Their songs to hear. 


The original Brut is written in regular octosyllabics, but 
has either two, three or four accents in a line, like the 
above; for, the French wrote octosyllabics at that day 
just as they write verses still: “ they counted the syllables 
and observed the rhyme, but neglected the prosody.” In- 
deed, theie is quite a contrast between Chaucer’s transla- 
tion of the Romance of the Rose, and the original in this 
respect; and it is hard to say, how the French, who never 
had a regular system of accents, could have imparted 
such a system to the English. It is a confirmation of this 
view of the rise of English octosyllabics, that the “Gest 
of Hom-child,” according to Warton, the oldest of English 
metrical romances, is written in short couplets of two ac- 
cents, like the Ransom of Egill, or like those which Skel- 
ton afterwards poured forth so profusely. 

But of all the metres in the English language, that 
which would seem most clearly of French origin, is the 
anapestic ballad measure, like that in which “ king John 
and the Abbot of Canterbury” is written; for this bears a 
great resemblance to French heroic verse, and we perceive 
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something like it in France, as we have seen, so early as 
Clotaire IL.’s time: but, nevertheless, it is naore unequivo- 
cally than any other, of Saxon origin. The well known 
lines of Canute the. Dane, who could never have copied 
French models, are written in this measure, acmitting oc- 
tosyllabies, which was its most ancient form, and to which 
Coleridge again carried it back in his Christabel. 

Merie singen the mumches | binnen Ely Merry sang the monks within Ely 


Tha Cnut ching | retther by As Canute king was sailing by 
‘Rowem Cnihtes | noer the land ‘Row knights near the land 
And hére wé | these muimches sang.’ And hear we these monks’ song.’ 


The verses, we see, like the French Alexandrine, are 
formed by rhyming two Gothic lines with two. The her- 
mit Godrich’s song is written in the same measure, and 
divided into stanzas of four lines, as ballads in this mea- 
sure commonly are. We have translated it into rhymes 
with the same accents, in order that the similarity to the 
ballad measure may be the more readily perceived. 


Seinte Marie, clene virgine, Holy Mary, virgin clean, 

Moder Jesu Christ Nazarine ; Dam of Jesu Christ Nazarine; 

On so schilde ther Godrich, Ever to shield Godrich deign, 

On fang bring haeli widh thee in In grasp bring, holy, with thee 
God’s rich. to God’s reign. 

Seinte Marie, Christe’s bur, Holy Mary, Jesu’s bower, 

Maidenes clenhad, moderes flur, Maidenhood’s purity, mother- 

hood’s flower, 

Dellie mine sinnen, rixe in mine Wipe out my sins and reign in 
mod, ; my mood, (perhaps mind) 

Bring me to winne, widh selfe Bring me to dwell with very 
God. God. 


This rhyme is clearly enough in the anapestic ballad 
measure; it was composed about the year 1150; and as 
we see that Godrich, in such verses as those of Canute, 
had Saxon lines on this model to his hand, he was not 
likely to have copied the Normans. It is to be remarked 
here, that the mingling of verses of seven or eight sylla- 
bles with this verse, must have contributed greatly to the 
formation of the regular octosyllabics. 

We come now, to the long Alexandrine of seven feet 
with a pause after the fourth, and this was formed in the 
same way, by rhyming two Gothic lines with two. For 
when one was rhymed with one (as we have seen above) 
the alliterations ascertained three accents and the rhyme 
the fourth, so that all were capable of supporting a minor 
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accent, and an octosyllabic couplet was formed. But 
when two were rhymed with two, the fourth accent in 
each was not ascertained until the end of the fourth line, 
so that it was incapable of supporting a minor accent, and 
thus a line of seven feet with a pause after the fourth was 
formed. ‘This process is visible, as in the case of the oc- 
tosyllabic verse in many old rhymes, the alliterations stil] 
remaining, as in the following: 


Sénde good beforin him man Let man send before him good 
The while he may to heaven, The whilst he may to heaven, 
For betere is 6ne elmésse befOren For better isone almsdeed before 
Thanne bén after séven. Than after would be seven. 


Here, in the last two lines we have the three minor accents, 
each appended to its alliteration. That this and the French 
Alexandrine, were formed in the same way, is seen in their 
indiscriminate use in the old chronicles; in these, each 
line has distinctly four main accents, and to these may be 
attached one, two or three minor ones, thus making lines 
of four, five, six or seven feet. Of the following four lines 
the two first are Alexandrines of seven feet, the third a 
French Alexandrine, and the fourth a sort of intermediate. 
King Alfred was the wisest king | that longé was before, 
For though men say the lawés beth | in warré time ver- 
lore (lost) 
(Not was) Was it naught so his day | for though he in war were 
Lawés he made rightfuller | and stronger than they were 


Such were the various kinds of verse in the language 
when Chaucer commenced writing, but the verse which 
he principally used he obtained from the nations of South- 
ern Europe, and this had a different origin. The heroic 
verse of five iambics, is evidently the genuine descendant 
of the Latin hendecasyllabic; for as accent in Latin fol- 
lows the quantity much closer than in Greek, these verses, 
read according to the accent, fall frequently into a flow 
like that of the heroic measure, as do the ensuing lines for 
instance. 

Jam ver egelidos refert tepores, 
Jam ceeli furor equinoctialis, 
Jucundis repleri silescit auris. 


But, to say no more about what we believe is allowed, 
the use of the heroic couplet throughout long poems was 
an invention of Chaucer’s, modelled on the French use of 
40 VOL, XIV.—No. 28. 
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the Alexandrine. ‘This is the mode in which, in the Can 
terbury Tales, he most frequently uses the heroic line, and 
this use of it has been thought, ever since, best adapted to 
the genius of the English tongue, and shows Chaucer's 
admirable knowledge of the language in which he wrote. 
He never uses the oftava rima, but employs verse instead, 
in which the fifth hne is wanting. Tyrwhitt has shown 
that his verses always have the requisite number of sylla- 
bles, if we pronounce the feminine e as was done in his 
time. ‘This was almost always sounded before a conso 
nant, but never before a vowel; and this pronunciation 
continued to Henry VIII.’s time, when it was first disused 
by Surrey. We have a few words to say on the stanza 
which Chaucer uses in his Monkes Tale. When the Alex 
andrine of seven feet was brokei: up into two lines, it be- 
came customary to rhyme what had formerly been th« 
pauses, thus forming quatrains, and the fourth line of the 
first quatrain was rhymed with the first of the second, 
forming stanzas of eight lines, as in the following from 
Percy on the death of Edward I. 

Allé that beth of hearté true, 

(A while) A stoundé herkneth to my song 
(Grief) Of dool that death has dight us new (prepared us) 

That maketh me sike (sigh) and sorrow among, 

Of a knight that was so strong 

Of whom God has done his will 

Me-thinkith that death has done us wrong, 

That he so soon should liggé still (lie still.) 


Chaucer added a foot to the verses of this ballad stanza 
thus making an heroic stanza of it. This he uses in his 
Monkes Tale. ‘The same stanza was afterwards used by 
Lydgate. Spenser added an Alexandrine to it, thus form 
ing the complicated stanza of the Fairy Queen; and such 
is the process by which things the most complicated, grow 
out of things the most simple. But this Alexandrine was 
yet another kind, differing from the other two; for it was 
produced after the introduction of the heroic measure, by 
placing the accents regularly on the six feet of the French 
Alexandrine. 'Thus having taken a view of English ver- 
sification, at and before the time that Chaucer commenced 
writing, we return trom this long, and we fear wearisome 
digression. 

In our observations on Chaucer, we shall confine our 
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selves mainly to the Canterbury Tales, the work of his 
mature age, and on which his fame principally rests.. The 
plan of these, in which unity and, connection are given to 
a series of disconnected novels, by means of the connec- 
tion of those who relate them, is an invention of neither 
Chaucer nor Boccace, but of eastern origin, as we see in 
the Arabian Nights; but as Boccace has improved on 
the Blue-Beard story, and single narrator of the Arabian 
tales, so has Chaucer wonderfully improved on him. It 
jars strangely against modern notions of propriety, that a 
set of persons should retire from a city afflicted by the 
plague; from the groans of the dying and the silence of 
desolated streets, in order to amuse themselves with telling 
a series of light and fanciful tales; Boccace’s narrators 
too, are mere ladies and gentlemen, and nothing more; and 
nevertheless, tales are told at every page inconsistent with 
this character. Chaucer, on the other hand, has taken ad- 
vantage of an incident characteristic of the age in which 
he lived—the performance of pilgrimage to the shrine of a 
popular saint—in order to bring together naturally, persons 
of every variety of character. These pass before us in 
his prologue, one by one, like the spectres of the kings be- 
fore the eyes of Macbeth. Character, dress, and person 
are minutely described. Not even the wart adorned with 
red hairs on the nose of the miller has been forgotten ; 
princes and nobles, dames and knights, the beautiful and 
the brave have perished, even to the very name, but the 
miller’s wart remains as bristly as ever, and will remain 
to all coming time. Few individuals of the eight hun- 
dred millions at present inhabiting the globe, will be so 
well known, a century hence, as the miller’s wart. This 
should be a lesson to pride. So lifelike are the characters 
of the prologue, that we verily believe, if painted bya skil- 
ful hand, that the poet, could he rise from the dead, would 
recognize his fancies on the canvass. It is doubtful whe- 
ther Chaucer intended each of these to tell one or two 
tales, in going, and the same number, whichever it was, 
in returning from Canterbury. But the work as it stands 
is complete, and perhaps would have been spoiled by the 
finishing of the original design. Each person of the group 
ft any importance, has told one tale, and every one of 
these is admirably suited to the character of him who re- 
lates, insomuch that the poet has preferred to mar the story 
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of Virginia in the telling, rather than that his physician, 
whe is a person destitute of fancy, should discourse after 
a fashion unsuited to his character. By this variety of 
characters, and the tales which they relate, the age in 
which the poet lived, is placed palpably before our eyes. 
He shows us minutely this life, such as it was in his own 
time ; whilst the Parson’s Tale, which is ‘an excellent 
treatise on penance, concludes the whole by preparing us 
for the next. From these observations on the general plan, 
we shall proceed to a more particular examination of the 
dramatis persone and the novels, making our observa- 
tions on each of these, accompany the tale he relates, as 
its humor or propriety often depends much on the charac- 
ter that relates it. 

To begin with the Knight, the first person in place as 
well as in dignity ; we find in him how little the idea of 
true gentility in those days varied from our.own. ‘The 
knight would even yet be considered the model of a gen- 
tleman. Although he had been in fifteen mortal battles, 
and had thrice slain his foe in single combat, in defence of 
the religion of peace, at a single place, yet there is nothing 
either haughty or savage in his manner; on the contrary, 
he is 

Of his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never yet no villainy ne said 
In all his life unto no manner wight. 
He was a very perfect gentle knight. 


The story which the Knight tells, is composed in as strict 


accordance with poetic rules, as if the Stagirite himself 


had “overlooked each line.” It has distinctly a beginning, 
a middle and an end. 'The catastrophe is never lost sight 
of. Every event related, contributes to the bringing of it 
on. The parts are admirably proportioned, so that it would 
be difficult to say which was the more beautifully shaped, 
this production of the knight’s brain, or the young squire, 
the production of his body. Tyrwhitt has given an out- 
line of the original story from Boceace. It is as long as 
the Aineid; and as the action is scarce sufficient to fill a 
couple of books of that poem, it must needs be a languid 
performance. We see too, from the space which the parts 
occupy, that it was proportioned as it now stands by Chau- 
cer. But as any production of Boccace’s must: have had 
merit of some kind, the merit here lies in the construction 
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of the story, so well calculated to interest. The chief de- 
fect is in that confusion of manners, customs and events, 
between ancient and modern times, of which the writers 
of those days made no bones, and for which neither Chau- 
eer nor Boccace is to be censured, since it was the custom 
of the age. A combat in the lists between two knights for 
a lady, in the time of Theseus, is certainly very much out 
of place. If a couple of young Grecian warriors, sworn 
brothers, had chanced to have fallen in love with the same 
woman, it would have been an indellible disgrace for them 
to have quarrelled about such a trifle. There would have 
been two ways of settling the difficulty, either that one of 
them should give her up to the other, or that they should 
amicably share the damsel between them. Such were the 
manners of Greece, and the chivalrous respect shown for 
woman in this poem, has even less consonance with an- 
cient manners than the combat in the list. Demodocus, in 
the Odyssey, sings to the unknown Ulysses his own deeds 
at Troy. At hearing them, Ulysses grieves like “a woman 
for her beloved husband, who has fallen in front of his 
city and in the presence of his fellow-townsmen, in the en- 
deavor to put away the evil day from his city and children ; 
she looking on him dying-and in convulsions, falls on his 
body, shrieking wildly ; but the enemy from behind beat- 
ing her with their spears over the back and shoulders, bear 
her off into slavery to a life of labor and care.” 'To such 
vile treatment were women subjected by the Grecians. But 
every system has its excellencies and defects. If the Gre- 
cians despised love as a weakness, they were at least infi- 
nitely truer in friendship than the moderns. Such is the 
genius, however, displayed in Chaucer's tale, that these de- 
fects are entire ly overlooked in the perusal. If we com- 
pare the original with the version of this story by Dryden, 
we should say, that what it gains in dignity, it loses in sim- 
plicity ; that Dryden sometimes does not succeed in retain- 
ing the pathos where it is, and never adds it where it is not; 
and that in the description of the tournament, if he has 
much of the fire and animation of the original, he at least 
loses much of its vividness. Chaucer had been often pre- 
sent at such scenes, Dryden had only read of them in 
books; and of course the latter could not place the specta- 
cle before our eyes in the way that Chaucer does. 

Chaucer appears to have been fond of tales in which 
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ancient story is dressed up in chivalrous manners. His 
Troilus and Cressid is another of the same kind. Boecace 
had treated this subject likewise. But the author whom 
he immediately followed, was a Latin poet of the name of 
Lollius, whom he professes to do scarcely more than trans- 
late. No doubt Chaucer’s genius was cramped by follow- 
ing him too closely; but the stamp of the characters is 
his, and the poem has every way too much merit to have 
been the production, as it now stands, of an unknown La- 
tin writer. This tale was as much a favorite with Sir 
Philip Sidney, as the Knight’s with Wiatt, but it is much 
inferior to the latter. It wants variety of character, and 
variety of incident ; it is languid, and terribly wiredrawn. 
The characters are finely delineated, however. ‘Troilus is 
the beau ideal of a knightly lover; he is the most faithful 
of swains; night and day, in field or at church, at bed 6r 
board, hawking or hunting, his thoughts are ever fixed on 
his lady love; he is as brave as a lion, as generous as Jove 
himself, rather silent, and exceedingly melancholy. Pan- 
der, on the other hand, is an infinite breaker of jests and 
spouter of proverbs, and an eternal talker. Pander is the 
first to hear any thing new, is acquainted with every body’s 
business, has his nose in every vessel, and his finger in 
every pie; no man is so delighted as Pander to do his 
friend a service ; it adds to his own dignity and import- 
ance, that he should be entrusted with the business of 
others, and this gratification of his vanity is its own suffi- 
cient reward. He is no go-between for filthy lucre. Good 
nature and vanity are his moving principles; \and it is 
these which make him a meddler and a busy-body. Cres- 
sid, again, is very wise and very prudent, and like her uncle 
Pander, loves a proverb. She is a lady of great circum- 
spection and propriety of behaviour, and though she is in- 
different to virtue, loves the reputation of it; she abhors 
control, and having been once married, determines never 
to be so again. It is the love of power that moves her to 
pity the suit of Troilus, a’prince of the blood, and the most 
promising young knight in Troy; but when she is wooed 
by Diomed, a more powerful person, and when she is re- 
moved from Troy, and Troilus can no longer be of any 
service to her, she is easily induced to change. 

Shakpeare, in treating the tale, has handled it in a very 
different style from Chaucer. The character of Troilus is 
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much the same in both their works. Pander, too, is essen- 
tially the same person, though in Chaucer he has some- 
what more dignity and a more knightly bearing. They 
differ entirely, though, as regards Cressid. Shakspeare 
has drawn her as a lively, bold and witty girl, with little 
sense of propriety, who loves to converse with men, because 
she sees their foibles clearly, and likes to amuse herself at 
their expense. ‘Troilus, with his knightly respect and gal- 
lantry might serve to pass the time with, so long as she 
could do no better, but so soon as she becomes acquainted 
with Diomed, she perceives that he is a person deeper read 
in men and things than herself; she is inspired with a 
great respect for him and soon learns to love him; he is a 
congenial character, whereas she looks back on her forme) 
lover, with his faithfulness and singleness of purpose, as 
little better than a simpleton, or at least a formal fop. But 
Shakspeare, by bringing before our eyes every thing that 
is done within or without the walls of Troy, and delinea- 
ting every character of any importance engaged in the 
war, has produced a work infinitely amusing and infinitely 
varied, contrasting strongly with the heavy and unvaried 
character of Chaucer's poem. But this superiority of 
Shakspeare, is perhaps more owing to a better choice of 
an original, than to any ascendancy of genius. It is per 
haps, too, owing to the different design of the two poets ; 
the one intending to write merely a pathetic love-tale, 
avhilst the design of the other was to display the policy, 
pageantry, pride and warfare, both of the besiegers and the 
besieged. 
The Knight is accompanied in his pilgrimage, by his son 
a squire, in the bloom of youth. 


Embroidered was he, as it were a mead, 
All full of freshé flowers, white and red ; 
Singing he was, or fluting all the day, 

He was as fresh as is the month of May 


The character of this candidate for a blow over the shou! 
ders, enables us to judge what were the accomplishments 
require d in a young gentieman of those days. These 
were, to ride, to joust, and to dance with skill, to draw and 
to write ne: utly, to compose songs with a grace, and to by 
so desperately in love, as at night 


To sleep no more than doth the nightingale 
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The Squire’s Tale, is as admirably suited to his character, 
as his father’s had been to his. The one related the story 
of a grand tournament, at which the most accomplished 
knights from all parts of the world were present; the other 
tells a tale of love, magic and war. _ Warton has finely 
shown the origin of the fictions, in this tale, and proved 
(what no one, since the publication of the Arabian Nights, 
would think of doubting,) that they are from an eastern 
source ; but he has not attempted to explain the hidden 
meaning which lurks under every oriential tale. Allegory 
may be considered as of three kinds; the first is, where 
there is no attempt, or but a slight one, to conceal the 
meaning of the fictions ; the next is, where the fictions are 
of so unnatural a kind, as to appear silly and nonsensical 
without the hidden meaning. Of these two kinds, almost 
the whole of Spenser’s great work consists; and it is for 
this reason that it has never been popular. Hazlitt asks, 
if people are afraid that the allegory will bite them? No, 
but they are justly disgusted that the allegory never will 
let them alone. The third kind (and this we think, with 
Mr. Faber, in the preface to his excellent poem of Sir Laun- 
celot, is the perfection of allegory,) displays characters and 
events of such a nature that they can be read with equal 
pleasure, with or without the hidden meaning. Such. is 
the noble fragment before us, whose full beauty, however, 
in the unfinished state in which we have it, cannot be per- 
ceived, without some attention to this concealed meaninge 
The steed of brass is evidently of a similar nature with 
Pegasus, who like this, appears to have been of Asiatic 
origin. But the winged steed of the muses is merely an 
allegorized representation of Fancy, which takes us when 
and where it pleases, and “modo, Thebis, modo, ponit Athe- 
nis.” Now, if we examine the difference between the horse 
of the muses and the brazen steed of Araby, we shall find 
it to consist in this; that the one is headstrong and apt to 
throw his rider, whereas. the other is under the most per- 
fect state of discipline. Pegasus then represents the ubi- 
quity of poetic fancy, but the other the ubiquity of discip- 
lined thought, which is acquired by means of knowledge 
gained from without. He who has long been acquainted 
with a place, will, when absent from it, if he receive inti- 
mation of what is going on, be readily carried there by his 
thoughts, and perceive in his mind’s eye every thing that 
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goes on, as well as if he were coporeally present. This, 
then, is the ubiquity which a king should have, and this 
we take to be represented by the horse of brass, which is 
merely, therefore, human thought displayed under this form 
to the eye. Let us now see if what is related of this steed, 
agree with our assertion. It is said that he would carry 
one in an incredibly short space of time, wherever he wished 
to go, and either through wet or dry, without blemish or 
spot; that he would soar with his rider as high as he 
pleased, and this, whether he were sleeping or awake. 
Now, so far the description applies exactly to thought. 
But it is asserted that he would carry him bodily. If, 
however, a body be given to thought, a body must be given 
to the spirit which it carries. This steed is represented as 
exceedingly strong and beautifully proportioned, and 

Therewith so horsely and so quick of eye, 

As it a gentle poileis (Apulian) courser were. 


And what is so strong, or so beautiful, or so quick of eye as 
thought? When he is left in the court-yard of the palace 
by his rider, he stands “‘as still as any stone ;” and more- 
over we are told, that no power of man or engine could re- 
move him; there he stood a monument of brass. All this 
is very clear, for when men fling their thoughts from them 
in the shape of works, whether of science or art, they are 
mere petrifactions, and stand “as still as any stone,” until 
life and animation are put into them by another intellect. 
Moreover, nothing is so indestructible and so irremovable, 
so like monumental brass, to which they have often been 
compared, as the more perfect productions of human 
thought. ‘Time and the Goths have endeavored to remove 
those of the ancients, but the most beautiful of them remain 
in despite of time and the Goths. Furthermore, thought 
only is free, and no power of men or engines can force it 
into obedience ; the mind laughs at chains; the intellect 
holds gross bodily fetters in scorn. It is said, that when a 
peg is twirled in the horse’s ear, and the name of a place 
mentioned to him, he would immediately be there. Soa 
wise king’s thoughts can never wander about idly every 
where, but information must be given him, of such and 
such things needing his attention, in this or that place,— 
when immediately on this twirling of a peg in his ear, and 
mention of a place, he proceeds to it in spirit to put in order 
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vhatsoever has become disjointed. The pegs, by means of 


which the horse is made to descend or to vanish, are the 
powers of inclination and will which place us in thought 
where we please, and bring forward and lavish what ideas 
we choose. But when the horse has vanished, the king 
places the bridle in his strong tower, for woe to him who 
loses the bridle of his thoughts. The naked sword which 


Such virtue hath, that what man that it smite, 
Throughout his armour it will carve and bite, 
Were it as thick as is a branchéd oak, 


Is that well-known instrument, the sword of justice. It is 
naked, because it should always be ready. It can pierce 
through any thing, because in a well-ordered state there 
can be no protection against it. Whatever wound is made 
by the edge of it, can only be cured by the flat, because 
whomsoever a just prince has punished, remains disgraced 
until the stigma is taken off by him who gave it. 

The mirror, is the mirror of judgment, by. the use of 
which, a king may foresee any evil which is about to be- 
fall his realm or himself; and by means of this, men may 
distinguish their friends from their foes; so, a lady by the 
employment of it may know if her lover be true or false. 
This mirror was sent to Canace, for such an instrument is 
very useful to young ladies. But as these had best use 
their father’s mirrors in preference to their own, it is placed 
in Cambuscan’s strong tower, along with his other treasures, 
that he might use it both for her and himself. 

The golden ring which was for Canace, represents the 
golden round of. the sciences. We have seen above, what 
a young gentleman of those days was required to know, 
and among those requirements was nothing that could be 
ealled useful knowledge. But it is evident that it was ne- 
cessary that some part of the community should be ac- 
quainted with such things. Ladies frequently act the part 
of leeches, in the old romances, and a knowledge of medi- 
cine was a necessary part of the education of every accom- 
plished woman. But in these days, no one was deemed 
qualified to practise medicine, without a knowledge of all 
the sciences ; now, as medicine was required of every lady, 
the golden rmg of the sciences must have shone on the 
white hands of all, and thus the requirements of the sexes 
became in some measure reversed. But Chaucer tells us, 
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that those who. wore this ring, were not only acquainted 
with the virtues of herbs—whom they would do good, and 
whose wounds they would heal—but they likewise under 
stood the voice of birds. Now, what were these birds? 
If we examine the story of the Churl and Bird, likewise an 
eastern fiction, we shall find that it is not the science of 
chemistry which is alluded to, particularly, but science in 
general. ‘The Churl possessed a delightful garden, full of 
fruits and flowers, in which was many.a thickly woven 
arbor, many a cool retreat. But this whole scene was 
dependent on the voice of a bird; should he for one 
moment cease to sing, the garden would vanish forever : 
and yet so ignorant was the Churl of this connection, that 
he was ever setting traps for the bird, and detested. his lay. 
He thirsted for the blood of this “idler in the land,” who 
did nothing but sing, whilst his own horn-hard hands bor 
witness to his toils. Here then, it seems clear that the 
bird represents science in general; for, so long as the voice 
of science is heard, industry and the arts flourish, and the 
world becomes a garden. But those by whose immediate 
labors the work is performed, are generally unable to per- 
ceive the connection betwven the voice of scienee and the 
scenes which surround them. ‘These they ascribe to theii 
own toils; it is their skill which has built; itis thei 
hands which have planted. Meanwhile the poor bird, 
whose sole delight is the improvement of his fellow men 
is accounted a conjurer or worthless idler; the Churl is 
never satisfied until he sets hands on him, and wrings his 
neck or drives him from the land; although, should this 
happen, the beautiful scenes would vanish like smoke ; 
and the naked savage wander again among his fellow 
beasts through the pathless forest. Such then, we take to 
be the meaning of the fiction of the Churl and Bird, where 
the bird. represents science in general. ‘Then, if the ring 
of Canace is the round of the sciences, there is no diflicul- 
ty in supposing the birds mentioned, to be the particular 
sciences whose voices the ring enabled whoever wore it, 
to understand. But as the ladies of Chaucer’s time wore 
this ring chiefly for the knowledge of herbs which it be 
stowed; this is especially mentioned as among the quali- 
ties which the ring imparted to its possessor. On the morn. 
ing after Canace obtained her ring, she walked forth into 
the park, and there she observed a falcon seated on a dead 
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tree, tearing herself with her beak, lamenting the false- 
hood of her lover, and cursing the day of her birth. Now 
which of the birds of sapience was this, that behaved with 
so little patience or wisdom? ‘That this was not a bird of 
like feather with the rest, is evident. Before the time of 
the 'Troubadours, the sciences had been rekoned seven, 
but these gallants had discovered an eighth—the science 
of love. In Chaucer’s time, the statutes and customs 
of this new science had become better ascertained, 
and had been backed by clearer and more numerous deci- 
sions than even the laws of the land, In his Court of Love, 
he has given a body of twenty statutes, which all true 
lovers were required to obey. This falcon then, which 
sits on a dead tree, lamenting the falsehood of her dear, 
and cursing her day, can be, of all the birds, no other than 
the representative of true love. But that this falcon had 
once been a woman, appears from this, that she always 
speaks of herself and lover as human beings. ‘This, how- 
ever, it may be said is common enough in all writers of 
apologues. But here, there is a peculiarity.. She compares 
her lover to a bird for instance, which could have had no 
propriety had he been actually a bird. It would appear 
then. that the falcon had once been a woman, and would 
become so again when restored to her lover. ‘This, our 
supposition explains ; for true love could only become the 
wife of a man by becoming a woman, which woman could 
only represent one instance of perfect love; but, if the tie 
were dissolved, she might then assume a form which 
would represent love in general. It is to be observed that 
the presents above described, are sent by the King of Ara- 
by and Ind to the Khan of Tartary, on his birth day ; 
the king of Southern Asia to the king of. Northern Asia ; 
the king of the more polished parts of Asia to the king of 
the more barbarous. ‘This would appear to say that both 
Cambuscan and afterwards his daughter, were educated 
under instructors sent from the court of the king of South- 
ern Asia. This, therefore, we take to be the general mean- 
ing of the story. The Khan represents the perfection of 
princely wisdom, and Canace, of maidenly accomplish- 
ments, while the presents represent the qualities required 
in a perfect prince and well-bred maiden. 

Besides his son, the Knight is accompanied only by a 
single yeoman. Chaucer assures us that he had a pertect 
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knowledge of wood-craft, but has not related his tale, 
which is much to be regretted ; since, no doubt, some wild 
story of Robin Hood and Little John, has thus been lost. 
This yeoman had a “nuthead” and a brown visage; “he 
was clad in coat and hood.of green ;” a sheaf of peacock 
arrows was under his belt, and in his hand “a mighty 
bow ;” “a horn he bare, the baldrich was of green ;” an 
image in silver of St. Christopher, the patron of field sports, 
was on his breast ; 
A forester was he, soothly as I quess. 


The Lady Prioress is full of affectation, and has a very 
pitiful heart ; her chief pride consists in playing the high 
bred dame, and imitating the manners of the court. In 
describing her dress, the poet says : 

Of small corall about her arm she bare, 

A pair of beadés gauded all with green, 

And thereon hung a broach of gold, full sheen, 
On which was first ywritten a crown’d A, 

And after, ‘amor vincit omnia.’ 


Warton, in speaking of this passage, observes that Chau- 
cer’s Monke and Prioresse, “ acknowledge the universal 
influence of love,” and this so far, is true. But going on, 
he says, “they exhibit on their apparel, badges entirely in- 
consistent with their profession.” Now, whatever may be 
said of the Monke’s “curious pin with a love-knot, in the 
greater end,” it is clear that a lady who is even squeamish 
in observing propriety of manners, could have been guilty 
of no such inconsistency. ‘The fact is, the love which the 
bracelet of the Prioress alludes to, is heavenly love ; that 
love which Christ bore to man, which caused him to take 
a human shape, to suffer on the cross, to descend into hell 
for the redemption of a lost race; and of this love alone. 
can “omnia vincit” be with propriety predicated. The 
Tale of the Prioress, as might be expected, is about the 
murder of a child, a charming boy, and the miraculous 
discovery of the murderers. Such stories are not interest- 
ing in themselves, but when there is a propriety in the nar- 
ration, as here, this renders them so. 

We now come to that “manly man,” the Monke, and 
here it is to be remarked, that no where in his Canterbury 
Tales, does Chaucer treat the regular clergy with any res- 
pect, whereas he makes his “poor parson of a town” a 
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pattern of benevolence and piety. Are we then to infer 
from this, that he desired the suppression of the monasteries 
and the abolition of the regularclergy? This would have 
been to enrich the nobility, and the nobility were the pa- 
trons of Chaucer. But this nobility, not long before Chau- 
cer’s time, were in a state of the most deplorable ignorance, 
few of them could make their marks, except with a good 
brown* blade, on the field of battle; and many, nay the 
most of them, even in his day, had made but slight ad- 
vances towards polish and refinement. Long and bloody 
years were to elapse before the swords of that fierce race 
were to dwindle into styles, and the arts of peace to be 
illustrated by the Byrons of another day. If the clergy 
then were ignorant, the nobility were still more-so; the 
little light of learning there was, was ecclesiastical ; to be 
sure, this was a farthing candle; but we cannot suppose 
a man of Chaucer’s practical wisdom and prudence, to 
desire to snuff it out, and leave the world in darkness. Of 
the extent to which he wished reformation to proceed, he 
has given us a clue in these characters. He blames his 
Monk for being luxurious, for wearing “a pin with a love- 
knot in the greater end,” and “loving a fat swan best of 
any roast ;” he censures the richness of his dress, and the 
number of bells which jingle on his bridle rein; the stud 
of horses which he keeps in his stable ; his grey hounds 
and his love of “hunting for the hare ;” and his reasons 
for censuring these things, are that they cause him to ne- 
glect his conventual duties. Chaucer must, therefore, have 
thought that a Monk had duties to attend to, since he 


* Is it not strange that from the earliest times, a sword should have been 
called a brand from its brightness, and yet brown as if wanting brightness? 
The fact is, that the roots dren and drun are the same word, except that the 
latter was used in the passive sense of being burnt. Now some things 
as the metals, acquire a polish by being burnt; others, as the human skin, 
put on a duskiness, and we apprehend that érun in its primitive sense 
meant simply burnt; it was left to be inferred by the connection whe- 
ther the thing burnt, was rendered brighter or browner by the process; so 
that brwn applied to one of the metals would mean burnished, but to the 
human skin, darkened. There are several facts which confirm this idea 
Brun for instance, in some of the Gothic dialects means a breast-plate, 
evidently from its polish; so drun or burn, a brook, was so called from its 
burnishing when the sun-beams shone onit. Brand, too, bears precisely 
the same meaning, and from the same root as we see in the phrase brand 
or brent-new applied to something with the gloss of newness on it. Wher- 
ever, therefore, the old romancers use the words brown blade, we appre- 
hend they meant brand, brent or burnished blade 
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blames him for neglecting them. The whole scope of this 
character of the Monk, is to censure the abuses allowed 
in convents and to reform them. But that which a man 
wishes to reform, he does not wish to abolish; then Chau- 
cer did not wish to abolish the monasteries. But his beg- 
ging Friar and his Pardoner, he treats with the most un- 
bounded contempt. He gives no hint of duties which 
they have neglected ; he seems to be totally unconscious 
that they had any. In short, he was evidently for sweep- 
ing away all the mendicant and vagabond orders. Such 
then, were the limits of the reformation which Chaucer 
contemplated, to abolish the begging orders, and to reform 
the luxury of the convents, and such an aim was entirely 
consistent with a strong attachment for the doctrines and 
discipline of the Catholic Church, which Chaucer certain- 
ly had. 

The Monke’s Tale is a narration of the lives of the most 
remarkable of those, who, having once been in high estate, 
had come, in the end, to great misery. The list commences 
with Lucifer, and ends with Count Ugolino. It would no 
doubt have been continued to the time at which he was 
speaking, but fortunately for human patience, the gentle 
Knight interrupts him. Saying, that to him it was the 
greatest sadness in the world, to hear of the misfortunes 
of those who had once been in prosperity, whereas the 
contrary was “joy and great solas.” At this the merry 
host takes up the.conversation and swears by Saint Paul’s 
bell, that the Monk had “clapped loud” about a “tragedy,” 
and “being covered with a cloud,” and a great deal besides. 
That if it had not been for the gingling of the bells on his 
bridle, he should certainly have fallen from his horse into 
the mire asleep. He concludes by asking him to say 
“somewhat about hunting,” but the Monk had “no lust to 
pl: iy;” it was evidently his desire to appear learned before 

‘lewed folk,” although the poet takes care that there 
should not be much depth in his erudition. As the Rime 
of Sir Topas was intended to ridicule the extravagancies 
of the chivalrous romances, so the Monk’s Tale appears 
to have been intended as a parody on the monastic chro- 
nicles. It is a heavy performance, devoid of all fancy, but 
withal, was calculated to be useful in the poet’s day. 

The Friar, a limitour, (that is, an ecclesiastic licensed to 
beg within certain limits,) was a “full solemn man to 
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view.” He was hard to surpass at a catch ora merry tale. 
He always carried about with him a store of knives and 
other trinkets, as presents to “fair wives.” The hospitable 
franklins within his limit, and the inn-keepers and “ gay 
bar-maids” were as well acquainted with him as with “Coll 
our dog.” But he avoided the poor, because there is no 
cement which should make poverty stick to poverty. On 
love days, (that is, days set apart for the friendly settlement 
of disputes,) he expatiated as largely as if he had been the 
Pope himself. 

Full sweetély heard he conféssién 

And pleasant was his absolitién. 


His test of true repentance was, whethera man gave to the 
order or no; for it is very clear that a man may be truly 
repentant, yet be unable to weep; but if he was free of his 
purse to the “poor friars,” it was an undoubted sign of god- 
liness working in his soul. 

This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. 


Our Friar’s Tale was of a Sompnour, or summoner of the 
ecclesiastical courts, whose office was somewhat of the na- 
ture of a constable’s. There was one among the company, 
and he and the worthy Huberd had a particular dislike to 
each other, as being dogs who picked the same bone. Hu- 
berd said that he would tell a tale of a Sompnour, and ex- 
pose all their tricks, as he was out of their jurisdiction. 
“ Yes, friend,” cried the Sompnour, “and so are the women 
of the stews,” for these being excommunicated, the church 
of course was done with them, leaving them to the civil 
authorities. The Friar brings various accusations against 
his Sompnour, one of the chief of which is, 


He couldé spare of lechers one or two 
To teachen him to four and twenty moe. 


This Sompnour went one day with a false summons to a 
widow, in order to get a bribe to clear her of the charge, 


And happed that he saw beforn him ride 

A gay yeoman under a forest side, 

A bow he bare, and arrows bright and keen 

He had upon a courtepy (sort of frock) of green, 
An hat upon his head with fringes black. 


The Sompnour overtakes him, gets into conversation, and 
calls himself a bailiff on his lord’s business, because he 
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was ashamed to call himself a Sompnour. The other as- 
serts that he is the same, but afterwards acknowledges him- 
self to be a fiend,—for, says he, 


When us liketh us can take us on, 

Or ellés niake you solln that we been shape 
Sometimé like a man or like an ape 

Or like an angel can I ride or go. 

It is no wonder thing though it be so, 

A lousey juggler can deceiven thee 

And pardé yet can (know) I more craft than he. 


It is the command of Christ that we should pray, “lead us 
not into temptation ;” for this it is the sole occupation of the 
devils to do. Of this the Sompnour, before the fiend de- 
clared himself, had experience. The latter observed to his 
brother bailiff that his lord was a hard and cruel master, 
that his office was a laborious one, and that he therefore 
lived by extortion. The Sompnour, thus tempted and en- 
couraged to acknowledge his own villainies in the same 
kind, replied, 
So fare I 
I sparé not to taken God it wot, 
But if it be too heavy or too hot. 


The fiend, having now a hold on him, acknowledges him- 
self, and explains in some measure the nature of the offices 
which the devils perform on earth : 


Sometimes we ben Godés instruments 

And menés to don his commandéments, 
When that him list, upon his créatures 

In divers acts and in divers figures. 
Withouten him we have no might certain 
If that him list to standen there-again (st) 
And sometime at our prayer han we leave 
Only the body and not the soul to greave: 
Witness on Job whom that we diden wo. 
And sometime have we might on bothé two, 
This is to sain on soul and body eke ; 

And sometime be we suffered for to seek 
Upon aman and done his soul unrest 

And not his body, and all is for the best. 
When he withstandeth our temptation 

It is a cause of his salvation, 

Albeit that it was not our entent 

He should be safe, but that we would him hent (take.) 


At last the fiend says, (which must have been a comforting 
assurance to the Sompnour, who had taken a fancy of like 
to like for his brother bailiff,) 


4\* 
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But o (ne) thing warn I thee, I will not jape, (jest) 
Thou will algatés weet how we be shape. 

Thou shalt hereafierward, my brother dear, 

Come where thee needeth, not of me to lear (learn. ) 


And this happened before they parted, as we shall present- 
ly see. ‘The pith of the story consists in this, that if any 
one wishes a person or thing sincerely at the devil, it is at 
the devil’s option to take possession, since no one would 
wish this heartily of another, if he were not really worthy 
of the devil. They had not ridden far, when they came 
to a cartsunk in the mire. The carman whipped and 
swore, and wished the devil would take horses, cart and 
all. ‘There, said the Sompnour, he has given them to you. 
Wait a while, replied the fiend. Presently the horses pull- 
ed out of the slough, and the carman commenced praising 
them. ‘There, observed the devil, you see the man said 
one thing, but thought another. At last they came to the 
widow’s. This old woman, being irritated at his asserting 
that she had been false to her husband, and threatening to 
take her new pan, fell on her knees, and wished him and 
the new pan both at the devil. Do you really mean what 
you say, asked the fiend. Yes, replied she, unless he re- 
pent. I never mean to repent, you old hag, cried the 
Sompnour, who having thus betrayed himself, the devil 
said— 
Now brother be not wroth, 

Thou shallt with me to hellé yet to-night, 

Where thou shallt knowen of our privity 

More than a master of divinity. 


The Merchant is a man who delivers his opinion as if 
he were a man of some consequence ; his conversation is 
always about the increase of his earnings. He manages 
his business with such prudence, that no one could tell 
whether he were in debt or no. He is clearly a man of 
more importance in his opinion than in our bard’s, who 
tells us that he had forgotten his name. His tale, though 
highly amusing, is too well known in Pope’s Rifacimento, 
to be spoken of here. 

The Clerk of Oxford had long since betaken himself to 
logic. He rode on a stud as lean as a string of his own 
syllogisms. He “looked hollow,” and was dressed in a 
threadbare overcoat; for albeit he was a philosopher, and 
ought to have understood the transmutation of metals 
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“vet had he but little gold in cofre.” But if he had but 
little, he stood in need of and cared for little. 


(He had rather have) For him was lever hav at his bed’s head, 
Twenty bookés clothéd in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than robés rich, or fiddle, or sautrie. 
(a string instrument) 
He spoke but little, and what he sdid was uttered with 
precision. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 
And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 
The Clerk’s Tale carries us to “ il bel paese ou il si suona.’ 
It is the celebrated story of Grisilda, which employed the 
pens of the three greatest wits of that day. Tyrwhitt 
tells us, that Chaucer followed the version of Petrarch, 
which accounts for the Clerk’s saying that he obtained the 
story of him; but there is yet another reason for this, that 
the Clerk could easily read Petrarch’s Latin, but was not 
likely to have understood the Italian well, even had he 
been in Italy. In both Boccace and Chaucer, this story 
opens with a deputation of his vassals, to a hawking and 
hunting Marquis of Saluzzo, requesting him for their sakes, 
if not for his own, to marry, and promising to choose a 
wife for him, of such excellent parentage that she herself 
must needs be perfection. In Chaucer, one of them, put 
forward by the rest, makes a set speech, in which are some 
fine lines on the uncertainty of human life, not in the ori- 
ginal. The Marquis replies, that he had hoped to escape 
matrimony, in which are so many blanks to a prize, but 
nevertheless he is willing to please them, objecting how- 
ever to their manner of choosing a wife, because children 
are seldom like their parents, “even,” says he of Boccace, 
“if you ceuld be sure who the father’s were,”—a poor 
piece of wit which Chaucer has judiciously dropped. He 
concludes by saying, “io stesso ne voglio essere il trova- 
tore,”—“ I wish myself to find the treasure,” and makes 
them promise to honor as their lady, whomever he might 
choose. Chaucer gives us a fine description of the prudent 
and industrious Grisilda, in which is this couplet. 
A few sheep spinning on the field she kept, 
She woldé not ben idle till she slept. 


She still twirls the distaff, even when watching her father’s 
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few sheep ; here is the very picture of thrift. This whole 
account we owe to Chaucer, for Boccace was better ac- 
quainted with the halls of princes than the hovels of the 
poor. But Grisilda might have tended sheep forever, had 
she been only industrious, but withal she was “one the 
fairest under sun.” No wonder, therefore, if this compound 
of beauty and tidiness attracted the eye of the Marquis. 
On the day of their marriage, he makes her promise never 
to gainsay him, either in word ordeed. After Grisilda has 
become a lady, people are astonished to find in her virtues 
which they never before suspected. She is thought a para- 
gon, both of virtue and beauty, and Chaucer observes 


That each her lov’th who looketh on her face. 


The Marquis, who had at first been thought far gone in 
lunacy, for taking such a wife, Boccace tells us, was now 
considered “the wisest and most acute man in all the 
world, because no other but he could ever have found out 
the high virtue which lay concealed under weeds of pov- 
erty and a village dress.” When their first child was born, 
the Marquis determined to make trial of his wife’s patience. 
This, Boceace calls very justly, “una matta bestialita,” “a 
mad piece of brutality.” He said that his people were 
highly incensed, at the idea of a child of hers at some time 
becoming their sovereign, and that it would be absolutely 
necessary in order to appease them, to do something with 
the little girl. Griselda, though greatly grieved, tells him 
to do as seems best to himself; thereupon he sent a confi- 
dential servant of his to her, and a scene occurs, whether 
in Boecace or Chaucer, of unsurpassed pathos. We quote 
Boccace’s original, first translating it for the convenience of 
the English reader. Those who understand the Italian will 
find it the last of the hundred Novels. “A little time after, 
when he had, in general terms, informed his wife that his 
vassals were unable to endure this infant which she had 
brought him, having instructed a servant of his, he sent 
him to her. This man, with a very woeful countenance, 
said: ‘ My lady, if I would eschew death, it is necessary 
that I should do what my lord commands me. He has 
commanded that I should take this babe of yours, and 
that’—here stopping he said no more. The lady hearing 
these words, and beholding the face of the servant, and at 
the same time recollecting the words formerly spoken, in- 
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ferred that it was enjoined him to slay it ; therefore, snatch- 
ing it hastily from the cradle, she kissed it and blessed it, 
and though she felt great grief at heart, without any change 
of countenance, placed it in the arms of the servant, and 
said: ‘Take it; do just as your lord and mine has enjoin- 
ed, but do not leave it so that the beasts and birds may de- 
vour it, unless indeed such be his commands,’” ‘The pas- 
sage in Chaucer stands as follows: 


When this servant wist his lordés will, 

Into the chamber he stalkéd him full still. 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘ you mote (must) forgive it me, 

Though I do thing to which I am constrained ; 

Ye ben so wise that right well knowen ye, 

That lordés hestés (commands) may not ben yfeign’d 
(dissembled, as if done when not done) 

They may well be bewailéd and complain’d, 

But men mote needés to their Just obey, 

And so will I, there n’is no more to say. 


This child I am commanded for to take,’ 

And spake no ‘uore but out the child he hent (took) 
Despitously and ’gan a cheer to make, 

As though he would have slain it or he went, 
Grisildis must all suffer’ and all consent. 

And as a lamb she sitteth meek and still, 

And let this cruel sergeant do his will. 


Suspicious was the diffame of this man, 

Suspect his face, suspect his words also, 

Suspect the time in which he this began, 

Alas! her daughter that she lovéd so, 

She ween’d he would han slaien it right tho (then) 
But nathéless she neither wept nor siked, (sighed) 
Conforming her to what the Marquis liked. 


But at the last to speaken she began, 

And meekély she to the sergeant prayed, 

(So as he was a worthy, gentle man) 

That she might kiss her child or that it died, 
And in her banne (lap) this little child she laid, 
With full sad face and ’gan the child to bless, 
And lulled it and after ’gan it kiss. 


And thus she said in her benigné voice: 

‘ Farewell my child, I shall thee never see, 

But since I have thee markéd with the cross, 
Of thilk (that) father yblessed mote thou be, 
That for us died upon a cross of tree. 

Thy soulé, little child, 1 him betake (commend) 
For this night shall thou dien for my sake. 
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[ trow that to a norice (nurse) in this case, 
It had been hard this routhé for to see, 
Well might a mother then had cried, alas, 
But nathéless so sad, steadfast was she, 
That she enduréd all adversity. 

And to the sergeant meekély she said: 
Have here again your little youngé maid. 


Goth now (quothe she) and doth my lordés hest, 
And one thing will I pray you of your grace, 
(But if my lord forbid you at the least, ) 

Burieth this little body in some place, 

That beastés ne no birdés it to-race,’ (destroy) 
But he no word to that purpose would say, 

But took the child and went upon his way. 


Here it will be found that not a few circumstances have 
been added to the original, and not always with felicity. 
The pretence of the man, as if he were about to kill the 
child before the face of the mother, was rather calculated 
to make her think that all was a feint, and is but ill as- 
sumed, in place of the broken sentence of Boccace. The 
circumstance of his taking the child, and then handing it 
back to her to bid farewell, is not to be compared to the 
Italian, where she takes it up, hastily kisses and blesses, 
and patiently hands it to him. The entreaty, as regards 
the body of the child, does not produce the same effect 
when mixed with other matter, as when standing by itself. 
But the time (night) and the suspicious character of the 
sergeant, are well brought in; the lament of Griselda over 
the babe is truly pathetic ; and the observation, that even a 
nurse would have been filled with ruth, and therefore 
what must have been a mother’s woe? is added in Chau- 
cer’s best vein. Nevertheless, the palm, we think, must be 
given to Boccace, both because he is the original writer, 
and because, in his narration, there is a more chaste sim- 
plicity. Some years after, she bore the Marquis a son, 
which was likewise taken from her, with the same patience 
on her part, and the same wry faces, or worse, on the part 
of the “ugly sergeant.” But now the Marquis prepares 
for a still more intolerable trial of her patience; he pretends 
to obtain a dispensation from the Pope annulling their mar- 
riage—saYs that his people will no longer endure her as 
their mistress, and tells her to go back to her father, and 
take with her the dowry that she brought. Griselda re- 
plies that she had brought nothing but her “ wretched 
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cloths,” which she knows not now where to find. This 
reminds her of their wedding day, and Chaucer makes het 
exclaim: 

O goodé God how gentle and how kind 

Ye seeméd by your speech and your visage 

The day that makéd was our marriage. 

But sooth is said (algate I find it true, 

For in effect it provéd is on me) 

Love is not old as when that it is new. 
Then proceeding, she presently says, “naked out of my 
father’s house I came, and naked must I return again”— 
but begs him (and this is in both our authors) in conside- 
ration of her virginity, which she had brought with her 
and did not carry away, to grant her at least one chemise. 
This he tells her to take, and in this style she proceeds to 
her father’s, amid the lamentations of the people. Shortly 
after, under the pretence of taking a new wife, he sends for 
his daughter, now twelve years old, and his son, for these 
had been brought up by a relation. On this occasion he 
has the impudence to request Griselda, in her mean clothes, 
to take care of the house-keeping and receive the guests. 
But on that day he makes her amends, says that all he had 
done was for a trial of her patience, makes known her chil- 
dren to her, and all ends well. In conclusion, the story as 
told by Boccace, is better arranged in all its parts, and has 
a more classical and beautiful simplicity, but he is mani- 
festly inferior to Chaucer in philosophical depth of mind 
and sustained pathos. Both agree in censuring the Mar- 
quis; but was Griselda less blame-worthy? Should any 
woman, believing that her husband intends destroying her 
children, patiently permit him to do it? Conduct like this, 
we think, should be called fiendish indifference; and such 
a woman as Griselda is described to be, would be the last to 
suffer it. But nevertheless, all ended in the best manner 
possible, with a 


Ridete quidquid est domi cachinorum. 
Laugh out whatever is within of merriment,— 


and so we leave them, with a wish that heaven may send 
no more Marquises of Saluzzo. 

The next person on the list is a lawyer “wary and wise.” 
He was an excellent conveyancer; all, in truth, was fee 
simple in his hands, and no one could find a flaw in what 
he wrote. Case and decision were at his fingers’ ends, from 
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King Will. down, nor was he less acquainted with the sta- 


tutes. 
No where so busy’a man as he there n’as (was not,) 
And yet he seeméd busier than he was. 


The Lawyer’s Tale is perhaps even more pathetic than 
that of Griselda. ‘The story and the heroine are both of 
the same stamp. Nothing is more calculated to touch the 
heart than the situation of Constance, when she is turned 
loose alone on the wide wild sea with her child; but it isa 
defect in the conduct of the story, that this incident is twice 
used. ‘The miracles too, which it relates, though a beauty 
in Chaucer’s day, would be considered a blot now. 

The Franklin (these were free-holders with large estates, ) 
had a beard as white as daisy, (the flower symbolical of 
pleasure) and a sanguine complexion. He loved well a 
“sop in wine,” of a morning. His larder, his cellar, his 
ponds were ever well supplied, and his table stood always 
spread. 

St. Julian was he in his own country, 


for St. Julian was the patron of hospitality. 

In the Franklin’s 'Tale, Chaucer and Boccace again 
tread the same ground, but here, Chaucer is too manifestly 
superior to leave room for comparison. In Boecace, the 
lady demands (instead of the removal of the rocks on the” 
coast of Brittany) a garden in January with the flowers 
and fruits of May, which is accordingly performed by the 
necromancer in aid of the lover. But though this change 
is made, we might well suppose, without having seen Boc- 
cace’s tale, that the following animated description of that 
season, was not the product of an Italian pen. 


The bitter frosté, with the sleet and rain, 

Destroyed hath the green in every yard. 

James sit by the fire with double beard, 

And drinketh of his bugle horn (bent horn Gr. buge/) the wine, 
Before him staut brawn of the tuskéd swine, 

And ‘nowel’ crieth every lusty man. 


Nowel in the last line, French noel or nouel, cannot be de- 
rived, as Trywhitt asserts, {probably for the reason, that 
several of the Celtic dialects have borrowed that word to 
indicate the birth-day of our Saviour,) from natalis, be- 
cause in the old Christmas carols and boar’s-head songs, 
we sometimes have “nowel nowel nowel,” or “nowels,” 
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meaning news repeated three or four times over, which 
shows that it is the word nouvelle or nowel, (L. novellus) 
and alludes to the passage in Scripture, “behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy.” 

Chaucer, in commencing this tale, uses the phrase, “oldé 
gentle Britons,” and Marie, as quoted by Tyrwhitt, ex- 
presses herself in exactly the same manner, “li auntien 
Bretun curteis.” The general opinion, then, in our bard’s 
time, appears to have been that these old Britons were 
more gentle and courteous than others ; and it is remarka- 
ble that the Celtic races have maintained this pre-emi- 
nence to our own day. We still hear the polish of the 
French and the gallantry of the Irish spoken of, so that if 
one were asked to pronounce abstractly, on the. question, 
which of the two great races that have peopled Europe 
were likely to have been the originators of romantic fiction, 
he would scarcely hesitate to say the Celts. The Gothic 
tribes had a high sense of what was just and right, but at 
the same time showed a sturdy determination to maintain 
it, whether it pleased others or no. They treated females 
with much deference, but it was the deference due to the 
mothers of men, and not the deference of gallantry. With 
them, to love a woman unseasonably, was to insult her. 
But according to the manners of chivalry, love could never 
be insulting. It was an exhibition of good will, for which 
the lady could not censure her lover, although she might 
be far from encouraging him. ‘The manners of chivalry, 
then, we suspect were much more Celtic than Gothic. 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, were 
undoubtedly British heroes ; and does the constitution of 
Charlemagne’s court differ from that of Arthur? Paladin 
and Knight of the Sangreal, are precisely the same in man- 
ners, bearing and accomplishments; and Charlemagne, 
who during life had been as absolute as an eastern prince, 
is, in romance, subjected like Arthur, to laws, over which 
he has no more control than the meanest of his subjects. 
[t has been said, that the exploits attributed in romance to 
Charlemagne, are in reality those of Charles Martel, a Bri- 
tish hero; but they are, in fact, rather the exploits of both 
the Charleses, attributed to one. Charles Martel was the 
creat hero of his time, but his exploits were afterwards 
eclipsed by Charlemagne’s. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the British bards accustomed to sing the exploits of their 
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countrymen, should, when the fame of the younger Charles 
began to spread, have mingled his exploits with those of 
the elder? The scalds of Rollo, deprived of Odin and 
Valhall, by the conversion of their hearers to Christianity, 
no doubt looked on the British stories of Arthur and Charle- 
magne, as a gift from heaven, and perhaps from this cir- 
cumstance called themselves Trouveres or Finders ; but 
when England was conquered, political motives were add- 
ed, to induce the Normans to exalt the Britons, and throw 
every contempt on the Anglo-Saxons. 

This, perhaps, is the proper place to examine the “ Rime 
of Sir Topas,” and as the faults censured in the romances 
of that day, have continued to burden romances, more or 
less, to our own time, we shall do this the more particular- 
ly. The faults especially censured, are, a use of outland- 
ish words and useless and ridiculous phrases, for the mere 
purpose of filling out the metre or rhyme, or through an 
affectation of knowledge ;—the wearisome and impertinent 
description of persons and things, in season and out of sea- 
son, dames and knights, banquets and forests, singing- 
birds aad minstrels, “ wood notes wild” and “ romances 
real,”—descriptions of all things in heaven above and 
earth beneath and the waters under the earth ;—the giv- 
ing these an undue preponderance, while the rest is filled 
up with incidents, wanting manners, character, probability 
and possibility. The opening sins in the manner first 
mentioned. 

Listneth lordings in good entent, 
And I will tell you veriment. 
Of mirth and of solas. 


Then comes a description of our knight’s distinguished 
face, and of his weeds of peace. 


Sir Topas was a doughty swain, 

White was his face as paindemaine, (basket bread, a finer kind)* 
His lippés red as rose. 

His rudd (complexion) is like scarlet in grain, 

And I tell you in good certain, 

He had a seemly nose. 


* Jamieson (who with his great learning, throws light on almost every 
thing connected with those days, ) has mawn a bread- basket, which he de- 
rives from the French; indeed, the French still use the word manne as a 
basket; and the passag re w hich Tyrwhitt quotes, seems to indicate this as 
the meaning,—“ that creil is ful of breid of mane,” that hamper is full of 
basket bread—which appears to have been so called, to distinguish it from 
that more common kind which was baked and consumed every day. 
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His hair, his beard, were like safroun, 

That to his girdle raught (reached) adown, 

His shoon of cordewain, (Spanish leather) 

Of Brugges were his hosen brown, 

His robe was of checke latown, (cloth of gold) 

That costé many’a jane (penny.) 

We have now our hero’s knightly accomplishments sum- 
med up, among which is mentioned wrestling for the 
ram. It is not strange, therefore, that many a maiden 
mourned for him, when she would have done better to 
have slept; for besides all that has been mentioned, it is 
added, by way of climax, that he was as sweet as “the 
bramble flower that beareth the red hip.” No wonder 
they were oppressed by the perfume. 

One day, our hero determined, after mature considera- 
tion, to ride out, so he climbed up on his grey steed, lance 
in hand, with “a long sword by his side.” - Perhaps the 
reader may think the knight over-cautions, but he was 
about to ride in a “ fair forest,” where was “many a wild 
beast,” among which our rimer mentions those merciless 
man-eaters, “ bucks and hares.” It isnot wonderful, then, 
that our doughty cavalier should keep a sharp look-out, 
both behind and before, for fear of a surprise. The noble 
Sir Topas “ pricked north and east,” and at last a “ sorry 
care” had well nigh happened to him. But the rimer has 
many a good thing to say before he comes to that. The 
first thing is to describe the forest, which he does as if he 
were summing up the simples in an apothecary’s shop. 

There springen herbés, great and small, 
The licoris and the setéwale, (valerian) 
And many’a cloue gilofre (clove tree) 
And nutémuge to put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale, 
Or for to lain in coffre. 
The spiced draughts of moisty ale, which the minstrels 
were accustomed to receive between the fités, must have 
inspired them to sing of nutmegs. The romancer’s list of 
singing birds, is no less exquisite. ‘The sparrow-hawk 
and the popingay are named with distinction. Chaucer, 
in his own person, says, that his old knight, January, sang 
like a popingay, in which he alludes to his chattering and 
prating, but scarcely to his music. Sir Topas fell into 
love longing at this delightful melody, and spurred his 
grey until he sweated, that you might have wrung him 
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like a dish-clout. Having tired both himself and steed, he 
sits down on the “soft grass” to meditate, and the conclu- 
sion he brings his meditations to, is— 

An elf-queen will I love iwis, 


For in this world no woman is, 
Worthy to be my make (mate.) 


After this modest conclusion, he climbs the grey again, 
and being mad for love, instead of taking the highway, 
like other horsemen, he goes “pricking over stile and stone” 
to see if he might “espy” an elf-queen. At last, by dint 
of perseverance and following eccentric paths, he gets 
where no body else ever was, and finds in a secret corner 
the realm of Fairy. Having got there by “ pricking north 
and east,” he now “seeks north and south,” and goes about, 
chin up, “spying with his mouth” in many a “forest wild,” 
because he was so terrible looking a warrior that no body 
durst venture near him, neither ‘woman nor child.” At 
last they pitted a great giant, Sir Oliphant by name, against 
the valiant Knight, who tells him that the Queen of Fairy 
was dwelling there, and that he should certainly slay him 
if he did not vanish. One would have thought that Sir 
‘Topas, having now found the object of his search, would 
have attacked the giant with right good will. But no, he 
was only in a trim to fight with “ bucks and hares,” and 
had left his valor at home in his armor. So he promises 
Sir Oliphant to see him again, and makes a hasty retreat. 
The giant throws stones at him from a fellstaff (stock or 
stump, Goth. stuf) sling, and our Knight would have fared 
badly, had it not been for “Goddes grace” and “his own 
fair bearing” in the management of the retreat. ‘This was 
the “sorry care” mentioned above. Sir Topas, “ with 
sides small,” (by way of enabling him to carry his heavy 
armour we presume,) now returns to town. He commands 
his “merry men” to make “game and glee,” for that he 
needs must fight with a giant with “three heads,” for his 
lady love, and therefore, has need of something to cheer 
his spirits. He sends for his “ minstrels and gestours” to 
tell him tales and sing him 


romances that ben reals 
Of popés and of cardinals: 
As if popes.and cardinals were the usual heroes of the 
royal romances or of any romances; finally, to comfort 
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his soul, our Knight takes long draughts of sweet wine 
and mead with “real spicerie,” and then proceeds to arm. 
We have seen our hero in his weeds of peace, we shall 
now exhibit him in his weeds of war. 


He diddé next his whité lere (skin) 
Of cloath of laké fin and clear (fine white linen)* 
A breche and eke a shirt 
And next his shirt a haketon (a leather jacket well stuffed with cotton ) 
And over that a habergeon (a sleeveless coat of mail) 
For purcing of his heart, 


And over that a fine hauberk (cap-a-pie suit of mail or plate inter- 
mingled.) 
Was all yraught of Jewes work (juggler’s work)T 
Full strong it was of plate 
And over this his coat-armour 
As white as is the lily flower 
In which he would debate. 


His shield was all of gold so red 
And therein was a borés head 
A charboncle beside 
And there he swore on ale and bread 
How that the giant should be dead 
Betide what so betide. 


His jambeux (boots) were of cuirbouly (bucket leather)} 
His swordés sheath of ivory 
His helm of Jatoun bright (a mixed metal like brass) 


* Very fine linen cloth, says Jamieson; and it appears to us, from a pa: 
sage which he afterwards quotes, that it was likewise white. A lover, 
speaking of his mistress, says that to compare her beauty to that of others, 
would be to compare 


Bright Venus cullour with ane landwart las, 
The quwhytest layke bot with the blackest asse. 


Here Jamieson thinks this the bright colour akin to vermilion, called lae, 
Fr. lacque—but by what sort of a misnomer could a colour akin to vermilion 
be called white. He says it is used improperly for colour in general; but 
it is not colour in general, but a particular hue which is meant. In the 
first line of the couplet, the fair complexion of Venus is contrasted with 
the swart hue of a country lass; in the second, something which must 
have resembled the fairness of Venus is contrasted with the duskiness of 
ashes; and to this the poet applies the epithet white. This then we take 
to have been a light hue, and to have derived its name not from lacgue, but 
the Latin Jac, milk, from its whiteness, and could have been no other than 
the cloth of lake, which was therefore fine white linen, resembling that at 
present in use. 

t In the phrase “Jews work,” jew is used im the same sense as in the 
word jewsharp, which is harpe de jeu or jeu@, hecause used by mounte- 
banks in their entertainments. So jow, a juggler, is jeulur, 

t Cuir bouilli is leather boiled in some resinous matter to make it hard, 
and used for buckets, bottles, &c. 
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His saddig@ was of rewel bone (striped stuff of good quality )* 
His bridlé as the suné shone, 
Or @g the mooné light. 


His spear was of finé cypress 
That bodeth war and nothing peace 
The head full sharp yground., 


There is much “matter for a May morning” in these 
lines, and we suspect there would be more if some of the 
terms Were better understood. It is to be noticed that our 
valiant hero puts two coats of mail over that important or- 
gan, the heart. He knew well the value of his own life. 
When the rimer tells us that his coat-armour was lily white, 


* The French word rwe, a street, is acknowledged to be the same as the 
English row or rew; but rwelle, a narrow street or lane, is the same word, 
with the common terminational / before ane feminine. Now Chaucer and 
Lydgate both use the word row in the sense of a streak or line, in much 
the same manner as if it had been ray. In the difficult phrase “ rewel 
bone,” then, it appears to us that rewel is rwelle, used in the sense of some- 
thing marked in rows or streaked, and that bone is the feminine adjective 
boune, good. Chaucer used the phrase “rayed with gold” for striped with 
gold, and it is the numerous instances in which this word ray, Fr, raie, 
with the terminational 7, enters into the names of the stuffS in use in that 
day, which induces us to think that row is so used here; nay, in several of 
the instances we shall mention, it would be hard to say which of the two 
was actually used. The cloth, called in barbarous Latin d4urellus, from 
which the common people received the appellation of “ bore] folk,” was a 
brown stuff; but the French still use in heraldry the word durelé, indicat- 
ing division by bars, which was probably so called from the burellus.— 
Then this name would seem to have come from brun or burn, and raille 
contracted into burelle, a species of brown cloth marked with bars. Mack- 
erel, the fish, received its name from the Fr. maquerelle, a procuress, be- 
cause such were once represented on the stage in a party-coloured dress, 
variegated in stripes; hence the derivation of the word from the Latin ma- 
cula and raille, variegated in stripes. Jamieson has rail a woman’s jacket, 
and elsewhere tells us that the Scotch women formerly never wore the 
plaid below the waist; hence the derivation of the name. This was also 
called ralis, and a kind of net bore the same name, clearly from its lines 
orrays. He likewise speaks of a kind of French stuff called chackaral- 
ly, no doubt from its being checkered in bars or rays. We could go on to 
show that the word bar was used in the same way; butit is evident enough 
that the first step towards variegating stuffs’ must have been by straight 
lines, before the skill was acquired to produce figures, and that checkered 
and striped cloths mustthen have been much more common than at present. 
As for the oo in the Tournament of Tottenham, where Tyb’s gar- 
Jand is said to have been full of ruel bones, we apprehend that here ruel is 
from the Fr. rouelle, applied to what is flat and circular, and that the words 
in the two passages are radically diflerent—rewel, in the first, coming from 
the root rue,a row or straight line; and ruel in the second, from the root 
roue, a wheel or circle; and that bone in the one case is the feminine of 
bon, but in the other the English word bone. From these considerations, 
we have ventured to say that “rewel bone” meant striped stuff of a good 
quality. 
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it was as much as to say he was a mere no for on 
this the armorial ensigns of knights, were impeoaa The 
singular device of the boar’s head and carbuncle, perhaps 
represents Sir Topas’s own swine’s head and the bright 
faceof the Fairy Queen; and the tower in his crest, after- 
wards mentioned, in which was stuck a lily flower, would 
appear likewise to allude to him as a tower of strength 
supporting that fair lady. The devices which ‘Knights 
wore on their shields and crests, in the days of chivalry, 
were always symbolical, and were often indicative of the 
adventure which they had then in hand. When we come 
to the oath, we imagine that we are at the end of this des- 
cription of the arming ; but no, our supposed minstrel was 
only led astray by the rime, and soon returns. His bridle 
is as bright as sun or moon,—this is throwing a flood of 
light on a small subject; and his spear of cypress admira- 
bly adapted to this purpose, for though a soft wood and 
infirm of grain, yet is it wonderfully lasting. Thus ac- 
coutred, our Knight mounts his ambling grey steed, and 
sets forth at that warlike pace. Here the rimer closes the 
fitt. The next begins in the same style. The heroic child 
has sworn on those two props of valor, “ale and bread,” 
to slay Sir Oliphant; he is, therefore, a knight anntrous, 
that is, a knight under vow to perform certain adventures. 
On this account, he never sleeps in a house, but lies in his 
hood, making his “bright helm” his “wanger,” that js, 
his cheek’s resting place or pillow; whilst his noble grey 
ambler feeds beside him of the herbs “fine and good !” 
But about this point, our host, wearied out with this ira- 
pertinent stuff, interrupts the rimestrel, and thus closes the 
Rime of Sir Topas, without ever having well begun; 
which exhibits Chaucer in the light of a great critic, for 
the Rime, in a lesser sphere, is as ente rtaining as Don 
Quixote. 

Of the Haberdasher, Carpenter Webbe, (weaver,) Deyer 
and Tapiser (tapistry-maker,) by whom no tales are related, 
it suffices to say that 

Well seeméd each of them a fair burgess 
To sitten in a guild hall on the deis(the upperand eleva- 
ted part of the hall) 
(Each) Everich for the wisdom that he can (knew) 
(Was fitted) Was shaplich for to ben an alder man. 


The Cook whom they brought along with them “to boil 
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the chickens and the marrow bones,” was the prince of 
cooks. Well did he “know a draught of London ale,” 
and there was none like him “to roast and seeth, and boil, 
and fry ;” but yet it was some detriment that he had on 

“his skin a mormal” (running sore.) 

The Shipman rode on a hack the best way he could, 
for he was better skilled in what appertained to the sea, 
than with the land service. 


The hot summer had made his hue all brown. 


He was acquainted with every haven, bay and inlet, be- 
tween Gothland and Cape Finistere. 
With many a tempest had his beard been shaken. 


Like most of the seamen of his time, he was both a smug- 
gler and a pirate. But the poet has these lines. 


Of a nice conscience took he little keep (heed) 
If that he faught and had the higher hand, 
By water he sent them home to every land. 


These words have been thought to mean that he made his 
prisoners all walk the plank. But whatever Chaucer sets 
down in these characters, was usually a trait of the occu- 
pation in his time. Now, can we suppose that the num- 
bers of a useful and honorable occupation, were, in that 
day, universally blackened with crimes of so horrid a 
stamp? Besides, can the words bear such a meaning? If 
he threw them into the sea, he, to be sure, sent them home 
either to heaven or to hell, but not to every land. The 
more likely meaning is that when he took a ship, giving 
little heed to a good conscience, he put the crew into the 
boats, leaving them to get ashore as they could, and thus 
sent them home by water to every land. 

In the Shipman’s tale, Chaucer still harps on the monks. 
This was very much in character with the master of the Mag- 
daline; who must have had a particular abhorrence of the 
clergy if he took so little heed to a good conscience, and 
was so careless of human life, for this was what not even 
their worst enemies ever accused the monks of. 

We find in Chaucer’s character of the Doctor of physic, 
who was “a very perfect practisour,” that the old humor- 
ous pathology was in vogue at that time, and that he relied 
more on astrology and natural magic for the cure of his 
patients than on the rules of art. His library was full of 
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the works of Arabian authors, who were the great physi- 
cians of that day. He was moderate in his diet, kept 
what he “won in the pestilence,” and 

His study was but little on the bible. 


He tells the story of Virginia with small fancy or pathos, 
although as he was a very perfect practisour, and as story- 
telling was part of a physician’s duty in those days, he 
ought to have done it better, but from some cause he was 
not “i’th’ vein.” 

We now come to that celebrated character, the Wife ot 
Bath, of whom we shall say the less, as so much has been 
said elsewhere. The good lady was an excellent com- 
panion, and had travelled much in her day, even as far as 
Jerusalem. 


Husbands at the church door had she had five, 


and was ready for a sixth whenever it pleased heaven to 
take her then good man. The kerchiefs of a fine texture 
which she wore on her head a Sundays, weighed at least 
a pound; her hosen were of “fine scarlet red,” and her 
shoes moist (fresh) and new : 


Bold was her face and fair and red of hue. 


Her prologue has been versified by Pope, and her Tale by 
Dryden ; but these versions, however excellent, give one 
but little idea of the natural and simple tone of the origi- 
nal. Whatever Dryden or Pope versify of Chaucer’s 
bears the stamp of their other writings, and they do not 
so much modernize our bard as reconstruct his matter. 

The character of the Parson, however, which comes 
next, can be much better got from Dryden, than from any 
thing we can say, since here we have two great masters of 
that sort of painting, describing the same individual. ‘The 
good pastor is the same, it is only those who describe him 
that are different. 

{n the Parson’s tale, Chaucer shows himself, like Dry- 
den, to be a master of “the other harmony of prose.” In- 
deed, Chaucer’s prose is very elegant. He expresses his 
ideas with precision and force; there is a proper mingling 
of long and short sentences, and they are as well turned as 
if Dryden himself had had a hand in it. In truth, those 
long, intricate, ill-constructed periods, so much in vogue at 
and near Elizabeth’s time, have no place in our author, 
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and by a backward movement were introduced afterwards. 
The following fine passage on flattery, will somewhat ex- 
emplify what we have said: “ Let us now touch on the 
vice of flattery which ne cometh not gladly, but for dread 
or for covetise (avarice). Flattery is generally wrongful 
praising. Flatterers ben the devil’s nurses, that nourish 
his children with milk of losengerie (flattery). Forsooth, 
Solomon saith, that flattery is worse than detraction ; for 
sometime detraction maketh a haughty man be the more 
umble, for he dreadeth detraction; but certes flattery 
maketh a man to enhance (exalt) his heart and his conte- 
nance (bearing). Flatterers ben the devil’s enchanters, for 
they maken a man to weenen himself, be like that he is 
not like. They be like to Judas that betrayed God, and 
these flatterers betrayen man to sell him to his enemy, that 
is the devil. Flatterers ben the devil’s chapplains that 
ever singen placebo.” 

The Parson’s tale is a treatise on penance, excellently 
well drawn up, and makes plain what we before asserted, 
that Chaucer had do desire to meddle with the doctrines 
or discipline of the Catholic Church, for this treatise shows 
his firm belief in what has always been most obnoxious to 
Protestants, the power of the priest to bind and to loose, 
and in the doctrine of indulgences, which naturally springs 
out of, and indeed is part and parcel of this power. But 
whatever may be said, pro or con, as regards the doctrines 
of' the Church of Rome, (and we leave the discussion to 
others) one thing is certain, that during the whole of the 
dark ages it was the firm opponent of despotism, and 
kept before prince and lord what they were too apt to for- 
get, the consanguinity of the human race; nor is this won- 
derful, since the church was the only democratic institu- 
tion of that day, and all its brightest ornaments sprang 
from the people. It therefore had a fellow-feeling with the 
multitude. ‘The church, too, received Italy in barbarism, 
despotism and darkness, and from that time the tide began 
to turn; civilization and enlightenment increased slowly ; 
and it was not in England or France, but in Italy, in the 
very heart of popery as it were, that after this long dawn, 
the sunshine of life and liberty and light arose with the re- 
novation of learning. 

The parson’s brother, the plowman, was a “ true swin- 
ser,” (laborer ;) his character is short and so pleasing, that 
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we will set it down entire, making a few verbal alterations 
for the sake of the metre. 

With him there was a plowman, was his brother 

That had ylaid of dung full many a fother, (cart load) 

A true swinker and eke a good wae he, 

Living in peace and perfect charity. 

God loved he best, and loved with all his heart, 

At all times were it to him gain or smart, 

And then his neighbour even as himeelve. 

He would thrash, and would thereto dike and delve, (ditch and dig) 
For Jesu’s sake for every needy wight, 

Without all hire if it lay in his might; 

His tythes, too, paid he up full fair and well, 

Both of his proper swink and his catél, (personal service and chattels) 
(Frock) In a tabard he rode upon a mare. 


The Miller was a “stout carl,” “big of brawn and 
bones.” Like Sir Topas, he was unconquerable at wrest- 
ling for theram. He was broad-shouldered and thick set, 
and could heave any door off its hinges, 


Or break it at a running with his head. 


His nostrils were “black and wide,” and he had a wart on 
top of his nose, 


And thereon stood a tuft of hairs 
Red as the bristles in a sowés ears. 


His mouth was of the width of a furnace, an extensive 
orifice, out of which came an abundance of talk, not al- 
ways the most decent. 

His tale is in consonance with his character. It has a 
great deal of low humour, but is not of a kind to be parti- 
cularly mentioned here. 

But among the pursuits of that age was one often the 
most eagerly followed of any; yet, though it had its vota- 
ries of all professions and mysteries, was not among the 
acknowledged occupations of life; on the contrary, those 
who were the most devotedly occupied with it, the most stu 
diously concealed their attachment. One engaged in this 
pursuit then, could not be introduced into the prologue, 
among men of acknowledged occupations. Yet to com- 
plete the picture of the age, it was necessary that some 
such personage should be introduced, and that a tale should 
be told exhibiting this pursuit and its devotees. According- 
ly at about this point, and before the Manciple commences 
his tale, a Canon, on a dappled grey horse, and his ser 
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vant, overtake them. They had evidently ridden hard, 
the master, it is to be presumed, designing to play upon 
some one of so large acompany. ‘There was something de- 
cayed in his appearance, but his yeoman declared him to 
be a man of much science. On his giving some hints of 
his occupation, the master attempted to stop him, but being 
unable, rode off. The yeoman, therefore, was left to give 
a full account, as far as a “lewed man” could do so, of 
Alchymy and its pursuers. He accordingly tells a tale of 
the manner in which a Canon, engaged in this pursuit, 
had cheated a priest, and though he asserts the Canon to 
have been a different person from his master, he was pro- 
bably the same. 

Nothing exhibits so clearly as Alchymy, how the follies 
of man may come in time to answer a very useful purpose, 
since to this we owe the science of chemistry. ‘The fol- 
lowing list of furniture, we believe, with the exception of 
the urinals, still occupies the laboratary. The yeoman 
commences by mentioning generally “sundry vessels made 
of earth and glass ;” he then proceeds : 

Our urinalés and our descensdéries, (a vessel used for the 
extraction of oils by descent,) 
Viols, croslettés (crucibles) and sublimatéries, 
(Retorts) Cucurbatés and alembikés eke (stills) 


And other swich (such) gear dear enough a leke, (dear 
at the price of a leek.) 


In the subjoined passage, we see with what pertinacity men 
cling to any pursuit which promises, however remotely, to 
make them suddenly wealthy. Speaking of the transmu- 
tation of metals, he says: 


I warn you well it is to seeken ever. 

That future temps hath madé men dissever 

In trust thereof from all that e’er they had; 

Yet of that art they cannot waxen sad, (take a sober view, ) 
For unto them it is a bitter sweet. 

So seem’th it; for ne had they but a sheet 

Which that they might wrappén hem in anight, 

And a bratt (coarse mantle) to walkén in by daylight, 
They would hem sell and spend it on this craft. 
They cannot stinten till no thing be laft, 

And ever more wherever that they gone 

Men may hem kennen by smell of brimstone. 

For all the world they stinken as a goat, 

Her savour is so rammish and so hot, 

That though a man a milé from hem be 

The savour wol enfect him, trusteth me. 
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These facts the yeoman had learned by woful experience, 
having spent all his own gear, and his countenance having 
become scorched and dusky by continued working over the 
flames. He concludes his story with these reflections : 
Philosophers, he says, agreed that mercury could not be 
mortified (that is, become dead as mercury, by having been 
changed into silver,) but with his brother’s knowledge. 
That the dragon could only be slain by the aid of his bro- 
ther, and that mercury was the dragon and brimstone his 
brother. He therefore advises all men who were not phi- 
losophers, to have nothing to do with this science ; for that 
this slaying of the dragon by means of his brother, was 
among the secret of secrets. In illustration of this, he tells 
a story of Plato and one of his disciples. He says that 
Plato’s disciple asked him to tell him the name of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. On which Plato directed him to take up 
the stone called Titanos. He asked what that was? 
Magnesia, replied Plato. Indeed, said the disciple, that is 
ignotum per ignotius. Pray tell me what magnesia is? 
A water composed of the four elements, answered Plato. 
But tell me the ultimate composition of that water, persist- 


ed he? 
Nay, nay, quoth Plato, certain that] n’ill. 


Hence he concludes that the philosophers were sworn nei- 
ther to speak nor to write the secret, because it was so dear 
to God that he would not have it discovered, and therefore 
common men had better leave it alone. But there is a 
deeper moral in this story than Chaucer perhaps intended ; 
for every science is, after all, but an explanation of ignotum 
per ignotius, and a point is soon arrived at, where even 
the wisest are unable to proceed any farther, like the apoc- 
ryphal Plato. What is this? says the scholar to the chy- 
mist. "We must analyze it, replies he, but it is evidently a 
vegetable substance. Nay, but what is a vegetable sub- 
stance? Vegetable substances, replies the chymist, are com- 
posed of four essential elements, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
and sometimes nitrogen. I am nearly as wise as I was 
before, replies the scholar; this is really tgnotum per ig-no- 
tius. Pray tell me of what are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
and nitrogen composed ? 
Nay, nay, quoth Plato, certain that I n/’ill. 


Methinks the poet can give a better account of his myste- 
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ry; for if, in this utilitarian age, it should be asked, “of 
what use is it?” he might reply by asking, if by useful 
things were meant those which contribute to the supply of 
human wants and desires? On being answered in the affir- 
mative, he might then assert that poetry was as useful as 
a broad-cloth coat. What must we think of the under- 
standing of a man who goes to church every Sunday, and 
hears the praises of his Maker chaunted in poetry of the 
most sublime kind, and then asks on Monday, “of what 
use is it?” Nay, if he does not perceive the use of it, 
then is it of no use to him; but he is not nearer the angels, 
but nearer the brutes, for this want of perception. Recite 
an ode of Horace to a gentle porker, and he would scarcely 
appear much edified ; throw corn before him, though, and 
every grinder would rattle forth the praises of provender. 
That sort of wisdom which cannot perceive the use of 
those things which supply our mental wants, and would 
reduce all true knowledge to those which supply our bodily 
ones, proceeds from a narrowness of understanding. Such 
men are a step nearer the brutes. 

The “gentle Manciple” (a purchaser of provisions for an 
Inn of Court,) always managed his traficking so as to sat- 
isfy the learned men deep in the law, his employers. Was 
it not a grace of God, asks the poet, that whereas there 
were at least a dozen men in that house fitted to be the 
stewards of the greatest lord in England, yet this ignorant 
Manciple “set their aller caps,” managed to out-wit them 
all? 

The Manciple tells the story of Phebus and the Crow, 
which he is likely to have heard some one of these learned 
men relate. ‘There is a fine passage, very classical in its 
spirit, in this poem, evidently suggested by one in Ovid, 
but in which there is nothing whatever borrowed, which is 
an excellent illustration of how one great poet may assist 
another, without the latter being indebted to him for a sin- 
gle idea. 

Laurea delapsa est audito crimine amantis 


Et pariter vultusque Deo plectrumque colorque 
Excidit. 


Owing to the turn of expression, this passage is alto- 
gether untranslatable, yet it manifestly suggested the fol- 
lowing on the same announcement ; the lapse of the seve- 
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ral particulars in the original, giving the hint for the break- 
ing of several in this. 
This Phebus gan awayward for to wrien, (turn) 
Him thought bis woeful hearté brast atwo, 
His bow he bent and set therein a flo (arrow) 
And in his ire he has his wife yslain, 
This is th’ effect, there is no more to sain. 
For sorrow’of which he brake his minstralcie, 
Both harp and lJuté, gitern and sautrie, 
And eke he brake his arrows and his bow, 
And after that thus spake he to the Crow. 
Tyrwhitt says, as regards this tale, that Chaucer’s “skill 
in new-dressing an old story, was never perhaps more suc- 
cessfully exerted.” 
The Reve, or steward, was a “slender coleric man.” 
Full longé were his leggés and full Jean, 
Ylike a staff there was no calf yseen. 
No auditor could get the better of him in the settlement of 
accounts, and he was the terror of all the hinds and under 
bailiffs. He could please his lord with great subtlety, by 
lending him his own goods, 
And have a thank, and yet a coat and hood. 
Our Reve sat on a right geod beast, a dappled grey “hight 
Scot.” By honest appliances he had laid up a round sum. 
(Dwelling) His wonning was full fair upon an heath, 
With greené trees yshadowed was his place. 
His tale is in reply to the miller, and in much the same 
style, for the miller’s story was not very creditable to a car- 
penter, and 
In youth he learned, had a good mistere (trade) 
He was a well good wright, a carpentere. 
The Sompnour (now called an apparitor) had a “ fire-red 
cherubim’s face,” and nothing could cure him of the 
“knobbs sitting on his cheeks;” he had “scalled brows 
black,” and 
Of his visage children were sore afraid. 
When he was drunk he spoke nothing but Latin, tor he 
had learned a few terms out of some decree, and being as 
it were connected with the church, to show himself a man 
of peace, : 
A beckler had he made him of a cake. 
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He tells a story of a begging friar, in which is an amusing 
passage, quoted somewhere by Scott, but merely as the 
heading of achapter; it is worth quoting in its connection. 
The friar stops at a house to console a sickman. “'These 
curates ben so negligent to gropen a conscience,” the good 
wife asks him what he will have for dinner. 

Now damé, quod he, Jeo vous die sanz doute, 

Had I not of a capon but the liver, 

And of your whité bread not but a shiver, 

And after that a roasted piggés head, 

But I ne would for me no beast were dead) 
Then had | with you homely suffiance, 
Le pauvre homme. 


Along with the Sompnour was a pardoner, who whilst his 
friend chimed in with a stiff bass like a trump, 


Full loudly sang come hither love to me. 
And well he might, for 


His wallet lay before him on his lap, 
(*Crush full) Bret ful of pardon come from Rome all hot. 


And besides his pardons he had reliques, a pillow-case 
which did duty as “our lady’s veil ;” a goblet of Saint 
Peter’s sail, and in a glass case he had “pig’s bones.” 
With such various attractions, if is not wonderful that this 
gentle pardoner managed to pick up with little trouble an 
honest living. 

The Pardoner’s Tale, is of three rioters, who rush out 
drunk from a tavern, determined to kill death. As they 
went along they met an old man, and insist on his telling 
them where to find death; he points to an oak at some 
distance, saying that he had left him there. On coming to 
the spot, they find a large heap of newly coined florins. 
They determine to carry them home by night, and draw 
lots to see who should return for bread and wine. He on 
whom the lot fell, filled three bottles, putting poison into 
two, with a determination to slay his fellows. These on 
the other hand, determined to slay him on his return, each 
being desirous of getting the whole sum into his own hands. 


« Bret-ful was used when any thing was packed so close that the con- 
tents were liable to be crushed or broken, from the Anglo Saxon dbrytan, to 
break ; hence this word could not be applied to liquids, which is the differ- 
ence between it and brimful. Tyrwhitt seems quite at a loss for an ety- 
mon here, and Todd has only the meaning, brimful; so that, so far as we 
know, this derivation is our own. 
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This they accordingly did, and drinking the poisoned 
wine themselves, died, and thus they met with death as the 
old man had said. ‘The meeting with the old man, is one 
of the most impressive passages in all Chaucer’s works ; 

and we the rather set it down because by a few alterations, 
merely verbal, which we have made, it becomes English 
metre of to-day. 


When they had gone not fully half a mile, 
Right as they would have trodden o’er a stile, 
An old man and a poor there with them met. 
This ancient man full meekly he them grett (greeted) 
And spoke them thus: Now Lords may God you see. 
The proudest rioter among the three 

Answered again; What! Chur! with sorry grace, 
Why are thou thus all wrapp’d up save thy face, 
Why livest thou so long in so great age ? 

This old man gan to look in his visage, 

And answered thus; Because I cannot find 

A man, though that [ walked as far as Inde, 
Either in city’or village to engage 

T’exchange with me his youth for my old age, 
And therefore ’tis | must have my age still 

Ae long a time as it is God’s good will; 

Even death alas my life he will not take, 

Hence like a restless caitiff thus I walk 

And on the ground which is my mother’s gate, 
Knock with my staff at early day and late 

And say to her ‘dear mother let me in. 

Lo how I vanish, flesh and blood and skin. 

Alas when shall my bones at length have rest. 
Mother with you would I exchange my chest 
That in my chamber so long time has been, 
Yea for a mere hair clout to wrap me in. 

But yet to me she will not do that grace 

For which full pale and withered is my face, 
But sirs to you it is no courtesy 

To speak unto an old man villainy 

Except he trespass in word or else deed. 

In holy writ yourselves may plainly read 

In presence of an old man with hoar head 

Ye should arise: therefore I give ye read 

Do you unto an old man no harm now 

No more than that you would a man did you 

In age, if that ye may so long abide. 

So God be with you where ye go or ride. 


We have occupied so much space that we have scarcely 
room to say a word concerning the work at the head of 
our article, and perhaps it would be late in the day to do 
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so, since the volume has been before the public several 
years ; but it occurred to us, that all attempts to modern- 
ize our bard, must prove failures so long as the radical 
alteration is attempted of changing all his French rimes. 
Thevends of his lines should be left very much as they 
are, and only the centres of them filled up, where gaps 
have been occasioned by the silencing of the feminine e. 
A few unaccented rimes, if the rhythm were otherwise cor- 
rect, would not be unpleasant to the ear. As for the Rime 
of Sir Topas, since all its humor consists in its likeness to 
the old romances, it is enough to give one a fit of the 
spleen, like that of -Vadius when his shield was scoured, 
to see its venerable rust disturbed; but no poem in the 
English Language more amply deserves, from some learn- 
ed antiquary, one of those grotesque volumes, where a 
threadlike streamlet of text meanders maougn a wide mea- 
dow of margin. 


Arr. VII.—Heantey’'s Lire or CRoMWELL. 
The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By J. T. Heaney; 
author of “Napoleon and His Marshals ;” “'The Sa- 
cred Mountains ;” “ Washington and His Generals,” «ce. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner, 36 Park Row, and 145 
Nassau-street, 1848. 


TE conditions upon which fame is acquired, are usu- 
ally severe and exacting. ‘The world puts ordinarily a 
right estimate upon immortality ; and no great reputation 
is won without a struggle. It is seldom, indeed, quite won 
so long as the struggle endures—se idom sure, until the 


final echoes of the fight have died away upon the ears of 


future generations ; when envy no longer survives to cavil 
at, and decry the claims of a competitor; and merit no 
longer undergoes or feels the mortifications which flow 
from disappointed ambition and defeat. Mere notoriety, 
and temporary distinction, have their struggles also; inas- 
much as the suspicious world has its doubts whether these 
may not also become perpetual. But, ordinarily, the con- 
flict is a far less painful one; and the candidate for such 
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temporary acknowledgments, generally addresses himself 
to a far less difficult audience. Specious endowments 
make their way at first with much less trouble than those, 
the requisitions of which, as they are less proximate to 
given and recognized standards, demand a much longer 
probation before they can become familiar to the ordinary 
understandings of mankind. These are usually won ra- 
ther by the commonplace than the original—rather by the 
pretensions which they can read as they run, than by those 
which tax the judgment, which mere temporary policy 
would prompt them only to conciliate. The great mass 
of mankind take delight in their own commonplaces of 
thought, and he who can clothe these in new and attrac- 
tive habiliments, without disguising them utterly beyond 
the recognition of their owner, is very apt to become some- 
thing of a favorite in his own day and generation. In the 
very vanity which discovers the familiar thought through 
all its disguises, he finds an ally in support of his perform- 
ances, who seldom fails to write his imprimatur on the 
page which speaks for his own sagacity. 

It is very questionable, however, if the great majority of 
writers ever address themselves to any but a present audi- 
ence. Very few of them seem to have in mind the diffi- 
cult standards of Milton, or regard fame with that degree 
of veneration which allies it to a divine parentage. 


“But not the praise,’ 
Pheebus replied, and touched my trembling ears ; 
‘Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil 
Nor in the glistering foil, 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloit by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove!” 

Present necessities mostly govern present performances 
and whatever may be the degree of endowment, it has 
mostly been directed in ways which the surrounding world 
has been pleased to indicate. Shakspeare, himself, ac- 
knowledged this influence; Spenser and Chaucer were 
both sensible to it in high degree; Ben Jonson, with a 
greedy appetite for the awards and excellence of the high- 
est art, was yet furious at an unsuccessful performance of 
his drama; and merely human motives seem to have en- 
tered largely into the contemplations of most authors— 
swayed by present passions, society or necessity—in the 
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conception and preparation even of their most admirable 
labors. The truth is, that rewards so remote as those to 
which Milton refers himself and reader, scarcely hold out 
adequate attractions to effort, even where the genius is of 
the most sublime and elevated character. If it does, it is 
very apt to deprive the writer of some of his claims upon 
humanity. It is very certain that he who is too far be- 
yond his generation, may be covered with the sands of 
oblivion long before it can get up with him; as he who is 
merely on the same level, is very apt to be trodden down 
and forgotten in its onward march. 

It seems that the true business of genius is to lift and 
guide a race; and this office equally requires that, if above 
the general level, the individual thus endowed and ap- 
pointed should not be so remote but that he can be able, 
always and efficiently, to execute the trusts confided him. 
His sympathies must be human, and be addressed to the 
practical necessities of his family, even though his attri- 
butes may be of the most elevated and sublime destination 
and origin. Neither entirely opaque, nor wholly transpa- 
rent—neither too difficult for contemporaneous understand- 
ing, nor fathomable without due labor and earnest indus- 
try,—must be those characteristics which form his mind, 
and the results of which are designed gradually to elevate 
the race, step by step, from mere humanity, to the desira- 
ble acquisition of the highest spiritual possessions. ‘To 
place before him standards of sublimest fame, and so in- 
form his ambition with the simple thirst for its attainment, 
would be to make selfish that very nature which was de- 
creed for uses of the most perfect philanthropy. It is per- 
haps, proper, therefore, that while he employs the highest 
attributes of thought, in his performances, he should ac- 
commodate them to the necessities of his people, rather 
than to his own desires; and to the wants of his race, if 
not to those of his day and generation. For these, it is 
true, that he must work ; but it is rather as the philosophic 
teacher, who, standing above the level of the pupil, lends 
him a guiding finger only, and compels him to every pos- 
sible exercise and exertion of his own, in order that he 
may rise to the same table land which his master occupies. 
This is to bring out the muscle, for which, while we fur- 
nish the necessary impulse and direction, we must be care- 
ful never to do too much. The writer of genius stands in 
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the same relation to the mind of a grown people, that the 
ordinary schoolmaster occupies in regard to the boy, and 
the proper development of his thinking faculties and mem- 
ory. He must seek to be popular only in that degree 
which is essential to gaining the ear, and securing the at- 
tention of the audience which he proposes to inform; and 
must beware how he makes any concession, at the ex- 
pense of his legitimate objects, to the luxury which seeks 
to be pleased only while it drowses, or the vanity and self- 
esteem which demand nothing more than that the already 
familiar should assume new draperies and aspects. 

As a strict result from this necessity, nothing is more na- 
tural than that we should find the true claimant and the 
pretender in the same field of conflict ;—appealing to the 
same communities, and, in some degree, addressing the 
common audience, ‘through acommon medium. To a cer- 
tain extent, the same familiar forms of thought and lan- 
guage, will occur to both; and while the latter will more 
naturaily employ the ordinary phraseology, the former will 
glide into it as essential to higher objects, and that more 
noble development which constitutes no part of the desire 
of his competitor. ‘l'o the casual eye, that looks not be- 
neath the surface, both parties will stand upon a common 
footing ;—nay, the probability is that the pretender will 
have the advantage. He will naturally better represent 
the race than the genius which is superior to. it. Its 
thoughts and feelings will be more native to him, than to 
one whose essential elements constitute him a being of 
many generations rather than the one ; and the very exer- 
tions which the latter will make, to speak ina dialect from 
which his tongue perpetually struggles to escape, in its 
preference for a superior, will suggest an inequality, in his 
utterance, which no where disturbs the smooth flow and 
equanimity of that speech in which no pregnant originali- 
ties are found. Style, which is the great test of author- 
ship, in a period of much refinement and little originality, 
will be cultivated with care in due degree with the absence 
of accumulating and unmalleable ideas; and the ear will 
rather be won by him, who, if he teaches nothing, offends 
none; than by the born-teacher, who has perpetually to 
struggle in shaping out the hitherto unknown and unfami- 
liar thoughts, by which many future generations are to in- 
form their studies. 
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With the common task before them, of seeking the pre- 
sent audience, and with the conviction of the struggle pre- 
sent to both parties, which is tacitly going on ‘between 
them, it is natural that all the minor arts of literature 
should be put in requisition, in order to facilitate the indi- 
vidual progress. Meritricious tastes and styles will take 
the place of the simple and the habitual; and the forms of 
other branches of letters will be forced into the service of 
departments to which they are equally foreign and unfa- 
miliar. Some of these departures from rule may be legiti- 
mate enough. We are not wedded to the staid and the 
habitual, on the score of prescription only; nor are we 
prepared to deny the privilege, to the historian, of engraft- 
ing upon his narrative some of the attractions of oratory. 
In other words, authorship is an art, having numerous re- 
lations and departments; some of which so admirably har- 
monize, that it would not be difficult to employ their res- 
pective agents indiscriminately. It seems necessary that 
the narration of facts should be as simple as possible ;— 
yet there is such a thing as, so grouping them together in 
the narrative, as to make them assume a dramatic attitude, 
which, without in any degree disparaging the truth, shall 
impress it with tenfold effect upon the imagination of the 
reader. Mr. Carlyle has, of late years, frequently made 
this experiment. We are not prepared to sanction all his 
experiments on language; but, without doubt, he has ren- 
dered style a service in one essential particular. He has 
lessened it of some of its formalities. He has obtained for 
it a certain degree of freedom. He has endowed it with 
greater vitality and force.. He has rendered it more natu- 
ral;—nature being here understood to signify that perfec- 
tion of art, which places the actor in the position of the 
writer, and makes the narrative rather conversational than 
oratorical,—which was, hitherto, but too commonly the 
character of history. No doubt, he frequently blunders, 
by confounding vulgarity with simplicity—by exaggera- 
tions of phrase and idea—by the intrusion of German and 
other idioms upon the language with which it does not 
sympathize; and by too frequently attempting the poet’s 
prerogative of making the sound a perfect echo to the sense. 
His history of the French Revolution is full of these niai- 
series. His “Hero Worship,” and some of his critical pa- 
pers, are the least exceptionable, and most commendable 
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specimens. In the former work, by the way,—a work de- 
livered in lectures,—and combining the historical and ora- 
torical, we have the perfection of style in a stump speak- 
er,—the eager impulse, the ardent stretch of imagination,— 
the bold suggestion of moral and social problem,—the di- 
rect sarcasm,—the keen invective,—the rich eulogy,—the 
rapid and lively argument, sparkling with fancy, and enli- 
vened by the most startling and brilliant transitions ;—and 
all, in such clear, simple, transparent utterance, that the 
least educated ear may follow the speaker, alive to all that 
he means to suggest, even though he may requife a long 
period of thinking, before he can determine the propriety of 
his doubts, or the justness of his convictions. 

The conclusions to which Mr. Carlyle brings us, by his 
examples and innovations,—even where we fail to approve, 
in frequent respects, his own experiments,—is, that style is 
by no means a thing arbitrary,—a settled utterance, not to 
be varied in manner or method, according as it suits the 
subject or the tastes of the writer. His teaching is wholly 
at variance with the common lesson twenty years ago. 
Then, you were required to build your faith on Addison, 
or Swift, as the proper stylists; the one a phlegmatic, the 
other a passionate man. The one not ardent enough for 
strength; the other too ardent for propriety; and no matter 
what your temperament or genius,—whether a critic or a 
creator,—you were yet to model yourself upon standards 
to which neither your own impulse or endowments inclined. 
Writers. themselves, taught differently a thousand years 
before ; each building his style, as much upon his tempera- 
ment as his subject; and each well assured that there was 
a coercive quality in the subject itself, by which the imagi- 
nation was necessarily fettered, and from which, as a mat- 
ter of course, the form and manner of composition must 
flow as a natural result. 

In our day, and, with our people, a vehement ardor in 
utterance, seems to be thought one of the qualities most 
necessary to successful authorship. This is due somewhat 
to our moral constitution as a race. As a people, the Ame- 
ricans are impetuous beyond any other. ‘Their wonderful 
growth, spread and extent of power—their various achieve- 
ments and successes,—the wild freedom which their insti- 
tutions seem to sanction, and which their prosperity seems 
to stimulate,—have encouraged the popular mind with 
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hopes, and filled it with impulses, which crowd their ordi- 
nary language with hyperbole. What is understood by us 
as humour, is most usually but the most wanton extrava- 
gance of thought and comparison ; while our daring grows 
from an imagination originally bold and excursive, but ren- 
dered so in degree tenfold greater, by an experience of the 
most unvarying good fortune. 

There is nothing which we cannot do; few things which 
we do not attempt; no heights that we are not sure to at- 
tain ; no empires which we must not ultimately overthrow. 
These are the popular convictions. From a knowledge of 
these convictions, a certain class of writers, among us, 
have conceived the natural design of appealing to these 
moods ; and whether they deal in history or in fiction, they 
still engross all the superlatives of the language. They 
aim to address the sanguine temperament, the perpetual 
rush, the intense ambition, the wild headlong zeal, which 
distinguish ow ordinary thoughts and action; and this, 
too, in total disregard of all the natural requisitions of the 
subject matter which it has pleased them to employ for 
their manufacture. It is their good fortune, however, that 
the materials of our history were at hand, and but little 
known, affording somewhat legitimate capital in the prose- 
cution of their peculiar branch of art. The wars in Mex- 
ico freshened the events, becoming rapidly old, of the war 
of the Revolution and that of 1815; and future genera- 
tions will gaze in amazement at the interminable catalogues 
of the book-sellers, who, in our day, have contributed to 
the vehement requisitions of author and public. Upon 
these we have no occasion to dwell, gladly spared the bu- 
siness of review in regard to an interest which must equal- 
ly baffle the industry and the acumen of the critic. We 
contemt ourselves with singling from the number of the 
wails thus appealing rather to the national temper than 
its eed, one of those most distinguished for his successes, 
in a’ department of letters, upon the merits and propriety of 
which, reviewers have not yet fairly arrived at a conclu- 


‘ai 
he author of the work before us, is the writer of nu- 

gous volumes, in the character of traveller, biographer 
ahd historian: He is, comparatively speaking, quite a 
young man, ‘scarcely more than thirty-five or forty; by 
profession a clergyman, and still occasionally ascends the 
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pulpit. But his success in letters has, in great measure, 
weaned him from the sacred desk; while the warlike 
character of his writings, his penchant for blood and battle 
being a conspicuous feature in his pages, is supposed some- 
what to militate against the propriety of his ever again 
putting on the cassock. It is evident that his tastes are 
not pacific—that a large element of pugnacity mingles 
with his blood,—and that he prefers to witness a good re- 
gular set-to, after the English fashion, to any holy service 
that ever graced the aisle of church or cathedral. These, 
we say, are inferable from his writings, from which alone 
we conjecture the protrusive appearances upon his cranium. 
Yet these tastes may be due rather to the public than him- 
self. At his first appearance in authorship he made no 
such exhibitions. As a traveller in Italy, he wrote a vol- 
ume, by which we first made his acquaintance, in which 
no large display of combativeness was discernible. The 
book was loose and lively ;—loose as a work of art and 
thought, and not in its morality. ‘The style, as is the case 
with all of Mr. Headley’s writings, was exceedingly slip- 
shod ;—sometimes ungrammatical, always hurried and 
careless; but so buoyant, so free, so impulsive and unaf- 
fected; that you were insensibly won to wander on with 
the writer, as indifferent to all his irregularities and eceen- 
tricities, as himself. Not that he raised your imagination 
or deepened your thoughts ;—not that he taught you to 
philosophize, or did so himself ;—for these things are not 
within his province. He seldom rises above the subject ; 
as unfrequently buries himself in it ; but, with lively facul- 
ties of observation for mere surfaces, and a perpetual 
eagerness himself, he soothed the curiosity which he did 
not satisfy; and, content himself with passing glimpses, 
you were not unwilling that he should afford you these, if 
nothing better ;—very soon assured that he was not the 
traveller to whom you could look for profound and tho- 
rough investigation. His taste for, and powers of, analy- 
sis, were very small, and you were content with him as a 
sketcher of the moral and natural landscape, and not as a 
philosopher. For these objects, his endowments were not 
inconsiderable. His eager mood and mercurial tempera- 
ment, readily enabled him to take in glimpses of the fields, 
over which he ran rather than rambled; and, if he gave 
you no very distinct pictures of each, he yet atoned to you 
44 VOL, XIV.—No. 28. 
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for deficiencies in details, by the variety and the number of 
his transitions. His work, in fact, wasa series of tableaux 
vivants ; the frequent changes of which, prevented the 
possibility of your seeing the numerous imperfections, -- 
the frequent rudenesses of the design, and the make-shifts 
which were employed in the manufacture of each “coun- 
terfeit presentment.” The faculty for preparing these 
scenes..necessarily implied the possession of considerable 
fancy and a free use of language ;—a sense of the pictu- 
resque, and a certain delicacy of taste, on the part of the 
artist, in the association of his images, which is not at all 
inconsistent with equal looseness in design and careless- 
ness in elaboration. Add to these, that Mr. Headley had 
been a reader if not a student ;—that the general aspects 
of classical history were not unfamiliar to him;—that he 
had caught up a smattering of the language of art; j—that 
the poets were in his memor y if not in his sympathies 
and that he was an amiable gentleman, with graceful com- 
panionable qualities, whose ‘empressement, as a writer, if 
in conflict sometimes with good taste and propriety, was 
yet calculated to increase his claims, to artlessness and 
frankness of mood, even among those whose smiles it 
was calculated to provoke. Such were our conclusions, 
in respect to the characteristics of Mr. Headley, after the 
perusal of his volume on Italy and the Italians. They 
were lively sketches along the road-side; faithful pictures, 
no doubt, of the surface, but not calculated to afford any 
very just, or very deep insight into the social or political 
world, of which they were pleasant glimpses only. 

We soon find our author embarking in bolder enter- 
prises. “Napoleon and his Marshals,” opened to him a 
new and more encouraging field of speculation. His work 
on Italy had been only partially successful. It had won 
praise in considerable measure, from the indulgent criticism 
of the country—was probably applauded for its demerits, 
while its true claims to favor went unregarded. It found 
reputation rather than circulation; not that we mean to 
say that it did not succeed with the public. Far from it 
It was read, and read with pleasure ; and its sale, no doubt, 
quite satisfied the expectations of the publishers. But its 
success, compared with the work which followed it, was 
just nothing at all. “ Napoleon and his Marshals” was the 
book of the season. The subject was well chosen for the 
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public curiosity. It presented the materials of a thousand 
bulky volumes, in a compass at once portable and cheap. 
it condensed whole libraries. It stripped the story of what 
was needless and cumbrous, brought all the parties to the 
action in close and somewhat dramatic relationship, and 
professed to correct the errors of past histories, and to com- 
bat the prejudices of previous historians. It appealed to 
our Anglo-mania, which is naturally quite as strong in 
America as in France. It took up the French version of 
the career of Napoleon, and improved upon it by a graft 
ing entirely American. It showed the malice of the En- 
glish historians. It put England to shame. It stripped 
her of so many pilfered laurels, and restored the wreath of 
glory to the brow of Napoleon, and its badges to the escut- 
cheon of the Gaul. It was a warm tribute to the nation; 
a glowing eulogy of her career; of the splendid deeds of 
her r armies, of the unrivalled talents of her Marshals. The 
work was successful beyond example. Edition followed 
edition from the press, with a rapidity that kept all parties 
busy. ‘Thousands of copies were put in circulation, and 
thousands of dollars rewarded publisher and author. He 
was instantly made famous. The press had scarcely a dif- 
fering opinion. The pulse of the nation was enkindled, 
and the critics followed its several beatings, with a sympa- 
thy not so dignified as natural. All other “ Napoleons” 
were superseded with the general reader, and the Marshals 
of the French Empire at length found a biographer. 

Mr. Headley did not suffer his popularity to subside. 
He had felt the public pulse. He had found the key to its 
sympathies. The nation was eager in character, and im- 
patient like himself. Its temperament was sanguine and 
nervous like his own. It was always restless, forever seek- 
ing, forever going forward. Conquest is its passion. To 
read of battles is almost akin to fighting them; and the 
appetite increased, with a prospect of real and stubborn 
conflict on every side. England threatened us on the one 
hand; Mexico on the other. Our brethren in Texas had 
fixed the entering wedge, which we had driven home. The 
path was opened to new expansions of our power and do- 
main. We had an English passion for territory, legitimate- 
ly derived from our great ancestor. We hada Northman 
appetite for strife, which England and America alike owe 
to the common parentage of the Norman stock. Our eager- 
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ness and thirst were the sources of a national impatience, 
that kept the blood forever feverish and demanding exer- 
cise. Besides, a new race had sprung into being, requiring 
to know the history of their immediate ancestors ;—requiring 
to be refreshed in the histories of our own career as a people. 
A new and growing desire to know more of ourselves and 
of our own greatness, was natural to young America, am- 
bitious of its genealogy. These circumstances quickened 
the conceptions of Mr. Headley, sufficiently awakened by 
the wonderful successes of his “ Napoleon ;” and “ Wash- 
ington and his Generals” rapidly followed in the footsteps 
of its predecessor. It was a work strictly fashioned upon 
the former; similar in plan, conduct and dimensions. Its 
character was not unlike. It was military. Its pages were 
mapped with battles, and the details were written mostly 
in characters of blood. It appealed equally to our tempe- 
rament and pride. Its language was that of energy and 
passion. It showed us that we were also sprung from he- 
roes; that there had been giants in the land in other days, 
and that we could boast our heroic periods as well as the 
best and proudest of the great nations of antiquity. It ap- 
pealed besides, to our national jealousy of, and hostility to 
England ;—a jealousy and hostility which the unwise 
counsels of that nation have but too frequently seemed de- 
signed to foster and encourage. The work was published at 
an auspicious period ;—when our disputes with our great ri- 
val were yet unsatisfied ;—-when a powerful and growing 
party in the nation, was seeking, by clamors for immediate 
war, to obtain means for the renewal of its strength, and 
the perpetuation of its ascendancy ;—when our Eagles, 
looking at once to Mexico and Oregon, were glad to gather 
fuel for their ambitious fires, by backward glances on our 
protracted struggles, in past periods, with that insolent em- 
pire with whom the fearful strife was to be renewed,—in 
all probability for the last time. Whatever could stimulate 
the national courage, or promote the national antipathy, 
was grateful to the popular desire. “Washington and his 
Generals” outstripped, in sale, the “ Emperor and his Mar- 
shals.” Never had book, in recent periods, a greater run. 
The press groaned beneath accumulating editions. The 
publishers were the envy of all contemporaries. The au- 
thor’s fame underwent increase ; and a struggle among the 
publishers, as to which should be his proprietor, resulted 
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in a general explosion among the parties. Mr. Headley 
passed into the possession of his new triumphs with the 
ease and simplicity of one to whom they were quite as na- 
tural as agreable. He was quiet, we believe, under the 
strifes of rival publishers, and the grumblings of contem- 
poraries. He could refer to his bank book, and be at peace 
with the world. Report spoke loudly of his gains. The 
press did not scruple to give the exact sums which he had 
realized by his successful volumes; and, while some foot- 
ed up the figures at eighty or ninety thousand dollars, the 
most moderate were willing to admit that he had pocketed 
quite a fourth of the former sum. The last intelligence 
shows our author to have retired to a lovely and costly 
farmstead in Berkshire, the loveliest rustic abode in all 
Massachusetts, where, in the enjoyment of the “otium cum 
dignitate,” he ni uturally congratulates himself upon the 
heroic periods of French and American history, and the 
popular taste, which knows so justly where to look for 
their development. 

But he did not give himself up to slumber. He had 
struck upon a fortunate vein, which prudence counselled 
him to work. He had won the ear of the public, which 
ambition made him desirous not to lose. It was necessary 
that, while the tide was flowing in, fully in his favor, he 
should avail himself of its generous currents. He cast 
about him in what way to do so. The difficulty lay in his 
subject. Where to find one? He had crammed all the he- 
roisin of the American Revolution into one production ; all 
that of the French Consulate and Empire into another ; 
and periods are not often furnished by history so fruitful to 
the biographer. It was necessary that his biography should 
be military in its character,—full of great and marvellous 
deeds ;—somewhat necessary, too, that it should embody 
national progress in the form of revolution. Revolution, 
like heroism, is one of the texts of Mr. Headley, following 
after Carlyle. This latter anthor, having furnished the 
model, had been good enough also to provide the text. 
What revolutionary period so full of exciting interest as 
that which overthrew the wilful dominion of the British 
Stuarts? What heroism more republican and true than that 
of the man Oliver? Here, then, was the subject; and, fol- 
lowing the clue of Carlyle, Mr. Headley promised himself 
something of the advantages of novelty in his mode of 
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treating it. Carlyle had discovered that Cromwell was not 
only not wholly evil, but that his work contained in it all 
the highest essentials of good. It is true, that such a ser- 
vice as that of John Milton, seems, in great degree, to con- 
tain the same suggestion; but the world had been pleased 
to attach no value to the political relations of Milton, and 
other remarkable men, with the Protector ; and hence, it 
was still an original view - the case to take issue with the 
monarchical historians. Carlyle’s treatment of the subject 
by no means precluded Mr. Headley from its employment. 
The copious volumes of the former were a commentary, 
not a biography—were argumentative rather than narra- 
tive; and confined, rather to an attempt--a very feeble one, 
by the way—to discover the rationale for what was contra- 
dictory in Cromwell’s political career,—than to unfold that 
career itself, by a continuous narrative of his unquestiona- 
ble and acknowledged performances. 'To take Carlyle’s 
key of character, and employ it in connection with such a 
narrative of the actions of Cromwell, as Mr. Headley had. 
given of the French and American Generals, was only to 
continue the literary successes which had accrued from 
the publication of the former books. Here, then, was an 
opportunity to keep alive that eager cnthusiasm,—that 
wild impulse in the popular mind,—which appealed to all 
its tastes and passions, and had already proved so market- 
able. The career of Cromwell was that of a man of in- 
tense individuality of character. He had been a conque- 
ror—had passed triumphantly through a struggle which 
had demanded all the inflexibility and courage—all the 
coolness and endurance, if not all the virtues, of hero- 
ism. Mr. Headley did not stop to analyze this heroism, 
before he embarked in its development; or he might have 
discovered that, whatever may have been the issues in 
which his hero had engaged, they were not of a kind to 
employ properly that vehement pen which delights rather 
in physical than moral struggles—which prefers the war- 
rior smiting in the field to the s sage diplomatist in council ; 
and finds its material mostly in external action, and not in 
those latent processes by w hich the great man works with- 
out being seen, and quite as much through the agency of 
others, as by direct individual exhibitions ‘of his own. 
Now, it so happens, that English heroism is, and has 
been, usually, since the days of Henry VII, of this unob- 
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trusive character. It bore on its face few of the erternals 
of chivalry. That cold-blooded and crafty monarch, put 
a heavy curb on the feudal spirit which furnished indivi- 
dual heroism for the benefit of the romancer; and Oliver 
Cromwell was a hero after a still more phlegmatic fashion. 
He was a hero, doubtless, but not of the cut and thrust 
complexion,—not of the school of Ancient Pistol. He 
was a strict personation of that heroism which marked the 
puritan fanatic, the source of our modern Yankee; in 
whose character, a rare capacity for endurance, and a rest- 
less desire for rule, are associated with a cool, calculating 
policy, which incurs as few risks as possible; and always 
like the adroit monkey, takes its chestnuts from the fire 
by the employment of the digital extremities of some other 
animal. Mr. Headley requires, for his subject, the dashing 
character of the romantic hero. He must be one resolute, 
adventurous, and always seeking for a combatant. The 
prime constituent of his favorite, must be the eager tem- 
perament. It is in his blood that his heroism must lie, not 
in his intellect; in his sanguine impetuosity, rather than 
in those colder virtues which result from habit, principle, 
and a just recognition of the laws of duty and society. 
His merits, as a writer, are chiefly to be found in the on- 
ward rush of his performances. It is only when he warms 
with action that he is readable; and to warm thus, in his 
narrative, it required that his hero should properly warm 
before him. Either this, or the details must be of such 
number, variety and startling consequence, that what his 
story lacks in individual representations, may be more 
than supplied in the variety, the splendor, and the wild 
conflict, of groups and masses. In the materials afforded 
by the French Revolution, and the subsequent career of 
Napoleon, this sort of interest and provocation was abun- 
dant. The whole history was, in dramatic relation,—a con- 
tinuous and prolonged action,—the action perpetually vary- 
ing, and perpetually exciting. Nor was there any defi- 
ciency of that species of individual heroism which allows 
the raconteur to dilate upon his hero; to follow him with 
eyes of fond preference over the field, still distinguished, 
as in the case of Murat, by the white plume which, like 
a comet, sways always above, and in advance of the ter- 
rors of the storm. 'The case was somewhat altered when 
the subject was the American Revolution; and nothing 
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saved Mr. Headley, in the performance, but that a seven 
years war, involving the struggles of thirteen States, was 
to be compressed into two volumes. The material was 
ample for such a work, and would admit of such a selee- 
tion from its most exciting portions, as would enable the 
writer to preserve the interest of the performance by con- 
tinued transitions. It was only necessary to hurry over 
the portions of little interest—those which restraimed the 
action—and dwell upon, and delineate, with the warmest 
colors, the extremest and most exciting situations. ‘The 
mere battle fields of the Revolution, stript of all prelimi- 
naries or explanatory narrative—of all speculations upon 
the result, would suffice for such a production. But even 
here the deficiency of individual heroism was conspicu- 
ous; and we are amused frequently at the pictures, al- 
most ludicrous, which our author draws of distinguished 
men, in his desire to make them approximate those stand- 
ards of heroism, which the romancer has been pleased to 
prescribe. They are shown to us during the battle, in va- 
rious situations. At one moment, we are told that one of 
them smiles grimly upon the approaching legions. Ano- 
ther is to be seen flying across the field with his chapeau 
bras in one direction while he is hurrying headlong in ano- 
ther. ‘These are meant as so many individual pictures— 
meant to individualize the whole scene, and to endue it with 
that vitality which we never gather from mere general 
description. But in usurping privileges of this sort, for 
which there is no authority, our author passes beyond the 
province of the historian. It may be that Cornwallis 
smiled with giim delight as he beheld Gates, rushing 
blindly into the toils at Camden; but where is the eyidence 
that he did so? Were we to say that our authorities assert 
on the other hand, that he did not smile, but sneezed on 
this very oceasion,—having been seen, like Napoleon, as his 
interest began to warm in the approaching affair, to apply 
his fingers more frequently than usual to “his snuff. box,— 
it would be difficult for Mr. Headley to refute us by the 
production of his authority. Now, these may be small 
trespasses, but they not only are in conflict with the privi- 
lege and objects of history, but they show to what straits 
our author was reduced, in his desire to extort the evidences 
of heroism, according to the romantic standards, from pe- 
riods and persons utterly unheroic. The Generals of the © 
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American Revolution, on both sides, with very few excep- 
tions, were very far from being remarkable men. The 
war,—the partisan conflicts excepted,—presented few strik- 
ing instances of strategic excellence, or audacious valor. 
It was a war waged languidly on both sides; and would 
have been almost without interest, but for the civil con- 
flicts of the country. In these alone, may be found any 
very striking materials for such histories as belong to the 
romantic periods of European progress. But the interest 
of the rising generation, in the career of their ancestors— 
the necessity of knowing something about this career— 
the rapid progress of Mr. Headley’s narrative—the com- 
pact nature of his volumes—their promise of condensation, 
and their exclusion of preliminary details, which the hur- 
rying reader is always willing to dispense with; served to 
compensate to our author in this work, for the native de- 
ficiencies of his materials; and the success of the publica- 
tion, as we have already stated, was probably even greater 
than that which attended “ Napoleon and his Marshals.” 
And we have no objection that it should be so. His vo- 
lumes have no doubt answered a very useful purpose. 
English heroism, during the struggles of the Stuarts 
and the Protectorate, was a thing not unlike, in charac ter, 
the heroism of both England and America during the Re- 
volution which lost the latter to the former country. It 
was not that warm, uncalculating passion which serves 
the romantic writer, such as Mr. Headley. It was a sub- 
dued passion—a habit rather than a virtue, whose excel- 
lences did not consist in sacrifices of any sort, and not 
often in such appeals to the individual temper, as the 
knight-errant of feudal periods, was apt to regard almost 
entirely. The very change in the modes of fighting, was 
unfavorable to the heroism of the warrior, as well as to 
the skill of the romancer. It was no longer an individual 
struggle of soul against soul, man against man, foot to foot, 
and point to point, where one must succumb or perish ; 
and where, while the multitude looks on, there is every 
motive of pride, vanity, ambition, fear itself, to bring out 
all the ardor of the spirit, and all the resolution and 
strength of manhood. Gunpowder was a sad discovery 
for the chivalrous hero. As the Spartan said of the inven- 
tion for casting darts—‘“It was the grave of valor.” It 
took from the struggle its individuality. It reconciled too 
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many discrepancies; and placing the man of buff quite 
upon a footing with the man of steel, rendered the lament 
of Burke a familiar thought with the man-at- arms, long 
before the era of Marie Antoinette. 

Cromwell was, no doubt, a burly warrior, who could 
strike fearlessly and well. "His “Ivonsides” were e people 
chosen by himself, and cast from not dissimilar moulds. 
Fields were fought, showing great prowess and murderous 
results, before Charles yielded to the man Oliver ; but, 
when dismissing these generalities, we proceed to details, 
we look, in vain, for those individual conflicts, which are 
required for the success of a work, planned like that of Mr. 
Headley. We note the effects, but where are the several 
progresses, by which they are attained ? We are not un- 
conscious that there is a prime agency at work, by which 
the results are brought about, which change the face of so- 
ciety,—which hurl one man from the throne, in the very 
odor of his royalty, with the prestige of nobility in his 
favor, and anointed with the sacred unction ;—and raise 
another to his place,—an obscure citizen,—a plebeian,—a 
rude, wild man,—now a savage and now a buffoon ;—and 
we can readily conceive that there are weaknesses in the 
one, which neutralize all his advantages, and endowments 
in the other which over-balance all his deficiencies ;—but 
this general pc gees is by no means satisfactory ; and 
we ask Mr. Carlyle, and we ask Mr. Headley—if your pur- 
pose was not to bring out these details to our knowledge, 
so that we may follow them out, in logical sequence, to 
their grand results, of what avail have been your labors? 
Neither the speculations of the one, nor the labored battle- 
fields of the other, give us any clear insight into the char- 
acter of the man we seek to know, or reveal any facts of 
importance which were not in our ——- before. Toa 
certain extent, history, long before Mr. Carlyle arose for 
our enlightenment, had become satisfied that Cromwell 
was a remarkable man, well endowed, as the governor and 
chief ruler of a people like the English, during the time 
when he took into his grasp the reins of power. It was 
known that the hostile historians were necessarily unfavo- 
rable to his claims for justice, as his ascent to authority 
was in conflict with their prejudices and opinions. Some- 
thing more than a surmise was abroad, that Cromwell 
was the creature of a national necessity, suddenly appear- 
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ing in panoply when the country needed rather a ruler 
than a l/eader,—and a master, rather than a man whose 
sole claim to sway was his being born in the-purple. Nor 
were his true characteristics less in question before, than 
since, the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s speculations. 'The 
whole text for these might be found in the opening lines of 
Milton’s sonnet: 

** Cromwell, our chief of men, who, through a cloud, 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth, thy glorious way hast ploughed,” &c. 
He had but to follow this text, through the history of 
Cromwell’s career, looking simply to the effects of that ca- 
reer upon the commonwealth, to arrive at his conclusions. 
The substantia! results of his sway upon the country, are 
not to be affected by the perversions of hostile historians, 
or the malice and misrepresentations of a rival party, ris- 
ing, at his death, into ascendancy anew. Ordinarily, it 
has been customary to point to the commanding position 
which England held in the eyes of other nations, for the 
full justification of Cromwell’s authority and government 
It w = acknowledged that, while beneath the dominion of 
the James’s and Charles’s, England was no longer the hon- 
ored power, in the eyes of other nations, that the vigorous 
rule of Elizabeth had made her. She had sunk immeasu- 
rably in the world’s esteem, and was neither honored fo1 
her virtues nor her courage. She was equally without 
sway and magnanimity;—truckling to her neighbors, 
through the corruption or the fears of her rulers ;—sold for 
a price to those whom her people could not esteem; her 
strength sapped by selfishness, and her peculiar character- 
istics sacrificed to foreign influences whose growth and 
spread were hostile to all that was secure and precious in 
English liberty. From this degraded condition—from this 
gross prostitution of her powers and virtues,—it is not de- 
nied that she was recovered by the stern courage, the clear 
manly sense, and the fearless fidelity of the Protector. He 
compelled the French to respect—he coerced the Spaniards 
into fear—he subdued the rivalry of the Dutch,—and 
plucked the sceptre of the sea, fairly, and for the first time 
entirely, from the grasp of the two latter powers. Now, as 
a general proposition, it may be assumed, that the nation 
which compels the respect of foreign and hostile powers 
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is not unwisely governed within itself. It is only by the exer- 
cise of the nation’s abilities,—by the concentration of its 
faculties,—by the vigor of its people,—by their sympathy 
with those who administer their government,—that these 
capacities can possibly be brought into proper exercise. 
We can hardly suppose this to have been the case, unless 
there was a virtue in the administration, which couid com- 
pel equally the respect of the country, and the fears of its 
enemies. And this assumption must be made in spite of 
the fact that there are numerous discontents in the land,— 
conflicting parties,—whom none could reconeile—whom it 
was vain to attempt to reconcile ;—that there was an occa- 
sional exhibition of what would seem to be arbitrary pow- 
er, in the teeth of apparent law ;—and the absence of that 
utter condition of calm, in the popular mind, which can 
only proceed from the entire equilibrium of the popular 
balances. The true way to decide upon the benefits of 
Cromwell’s home administration, will be to ascertain the 
relative securities of popular liberty beneath his sway and 
that of preceding administrations ;—to ask, in. which de- 
gree his usurpations of power would compare with those 
of the Stuarts ;—in how much the people were prepared 
and reconciled to submit to the one, in preference to the 
other dominion; and, in ascertaining the difference between 
them, to throw entirely out of the estimate, the alleged 
causes of complaint, of those who represented ambitious or 
diseased factions, rather than the true people and the hon- 
est desires of the nation. Comparison will also be demand- 
ed between the safety and happiness of the people, under 
Cromwell, and those of other nations at the same period ; 
and it will not be forgotten by the philosopher, to make 
due allowances for the natural discontent, doubt and con- 
fusion, prevailing among a people, in spite of any adminis- 
tration, who are just subsiding from revolution,—a fearful 
civil war,—and the continued wrongs and oppressions of 
near a century of wild and arbitrary dominion. The re- 
pose that follows the first cessation of the tempest, must 
necessarily exhibit, for a long period, some of the fearful 
evidences of what the sea has undergone. There will be 
wrecks upon its mighty surface ;—noble wrecks, such as 
will make tears to flow, and produce bitter anguish and re- 
proach, in all who survey them ;—and the survivors of the 
bark will still look around them, with a timorous anxiety, 
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watching every billow, and every cloud, and dreading, in 
every changing aspect, a renewal of the storm, which, for 
a season, left them hopeless of all safety and escape. That 
he who has been the pilot in the hour of peril and extremi- 
ty, should be a rough seaman, as stern as fearless ;—that, 
with the safety of the ship, and all her crew, in his eyes, 
he should have resolutely cast aside all inferior sympa- 
thies ;—that he should have equally scorned imbecility and 
state ;—that he should have ruthlessly smitten down those 
who simply stood in his Way, not less than those whe in- 
solently opposed his authority with defiance ;—would only 
show that he was the man for the occasion ;—the truly roy- 
al spirit, to whom, at such a period, the ship of state might 
safely be entrusted. ‘'T'o dwell and dilate upon the tyran- 
nies of Oliver’s administration, during the hour of storm 
and peril, without regard to the tearful necessities by which 
he was surrounded, is at once dishonest and unphilosophi- 
cal; and we are required to determine upon his career by 
standards belonging to his situation, and not by such as 
belong to pacific periods, and to conditions of society which, 
indeed, measurably owe their superiority now, to what were 
his excesses then. If we are asked in how far Cromwell’s 
capacities and character would adapt him for the situation 
of an English Monarch, or an American President, in a 
period when either country was at peace and prosperous,— 
secure in its liberties, and working out a successful desti- 
ny ;—we should readily reply, in the instant rejection of 
his pretensions. He was the man for the crisis ;—the phy- 
sician for bold and fearless remedies ;—the stern but saving 
surgeon, neither too slow, nor too timid, to lop away the 
diseased member ;—but he was great in such seasons only : 
one whom we should never see but in moments of neces- 
sity, and for whose powers a pacific period would furnish 
no provocation. 

In some degree he had survived his mission; but this 
continued for the greater part of his administration. The 
success of the factions, by which, judiciously employed, he 
had been enabled to overthrow despotic authority, offered 
obstacles to the repose of the nation, scarcely less danger- 
ous than had been the kingly power. ‘These had to be put 
down, their wilder fires trodden out, and who so capable 
of this work, as the man who had employed them for pur- 
poses which they themselves did not contemplate. That 
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chiefs, who had been his followers, were to be found, who, 
at his demise, were prepared to recal the Stuart to the 
throne from which his family had been ruthlessly expelled, 
argues nothing against the justice or the propriety of Crom- 
well’s sway; at all events, this act is not to be assumed as 
conclusive that the people of Great Britain were better pre- 
pared for the. restoration ef the authority of the Stuarts, 
than for that of the Protectorate. Could another Oliver 
have succeeded to the first, this would not have been the 
case; but the government of Richard, wanting equally the 
ability of his father, and the prescriptive influence of a 
“divine right of inheritance,” must have left every think- 
ing man in the nation hopeless of repose and safety; and 
forced upon the leaders the necessity of recalling the legiti- 
mate heir of royalty, to prevent a renewal of the terrible 
struggles of another civil war. It was not as the substitute 
of Oliver, but of Richard, that Charles Stuart was _beck- 
oned back to his empire ; and this too, was the result of a 
conviction, entertained no doubt with perfect honesty, that 
the claws of the lion had been already too thoroughly clip- 
ped—that his previous warnings had been too significant 
and impressive, to render it probable that he would again 
venture upon those fearful experiments of prerogative, 
which had lest his throne and head to his father, and, for 
so long a season, his inheritance to himself. The true test 
of the claims in behalf of Cromwell, will be found in a 
comparison: between the security and prosperity of Eng- 
land, at the moment of his usurpation, and that which dis- 
tinguished it on the return of Charles. If the power of 
England, acquired under Cromwell, compared with that of 
surrounding nations, should not be thought conclusive in 
behalf of the administration of the latter,—then, let the 
internal condition of England, itself, at the two peri- 
ods, be put in opposition. ‘The examination will be one of 
considerable importance to the political historian. It will 
be one of considerable difficulty, also, since it will involve 
such a knowledge of the domestic resources of the En- 
glish,—their population, trades, manufactures, arts and en- 
terprises,—as it will not be easy to gather from any body of 
statistics. In no other way, however, can the true claims 
of Oliver be determined, unless by the general admission 
in his favor, which the world has long since made, derived 
from his foreign relations :—a test usually deemed suffi- 
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cient, as implying such strength and security at home, as 
enables a ruler to concentrate his energies abroad, with an 
efficiency which, while it compels the “fears or the respect 
of rivals, exhibits him as secure in the strength of his go- 
vernment, and the sympathies or support of his people. 
The great difficulty which Carlyle, and his successor, 
Mr. Headley, seem to have found in the eareer of Crom- 
well, was his alleged hypocrisy. Now, all the writings of 
the former gentleman, if they exhibit one antipathy more 
than another, it is his instinctive hostility to every sort of 
simulacrum. Sincerity is the grand and simple text which 
his moral labors seek to illustrate. ‘T’o Mr. Headley, seek- 
ing a hero, it was just as essential that the subject chosen 
should be free from all objections of this description. Both 
parties have, accordingly, been at particular pains to deny 
the failings, or excuse the infirmities of this sort, which are 
urged against their man Oliver. It is amusing to examine 
their arguments,—to study the courage and zeal -with 
which they approach the several occasions of difficulty ;— 
and to weigh the suggestions,—the evasions,—the bold as- 
sumptions,—and the not unfrequently bullying defiances, 
with which they encounter the obstructions whieh they 
have to overcome. One is reminded, as he reads, of that 
Irish servant, who was sent forth by the Lord of the Ma- 
nor on a birding expedition with Sheridan. It is in vain 
that the Poet hammers away at plover and partridge ; the 
son of Green Erin, his companion, is never so-fortunate as 
to bag a bird; but he manages, for some time, to find 
reason for the failure of his superior. His excuses finally 
fail him ; and, as the birds disappear, under a vigorous dis- 
charge of inoffensive shot, he tells Sheridan, scratching his 
head, that though he doubts whether any were hit, at all 
eve nts, it is very certain, that he gave them a mighty bad 
scare. The frequent cross purposes and obliquitous shoot- 
ing of Oliver, in like manner, put his biographers to their 
shifts for their justifications and excuses. Mr. Carlyle, 
sturdily enough, urges his defences and defiances, with all 
the dexterity and courage of an advocate; and when all 
his ingenuity fails, he simply claps his finger to his left 
nostril, gives a lordly toss of the head, and winds up the 
difficulty in short order, with some (grunt or growl, which 
the reader may construe to mean, “ why need we trouble 
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our heads about so small a matter? It need not concern 
us a whit more than it did our man, Oliver !” 

In different style and taste, the proceeding of Mr. Head- 
ley is not dissimilar, whenever he stumbles upon a like 
difficulty. He gives no long time to any of his defences. 
His accuser is false,—the authorities are unreliable,—the 
thing is impossible—how could it be so? In this way, 
with no great effort at finding evidence, the matter of diffi- 
culty is dismissed, as so much rubbish, unnecessary to 
earth, to find its way to the place of refuge for useless 
things in Astolpho’s mansions of the moon. Both of the 
gentlemen might have spared their pains. Cromwell was 
probably no greater hypocrite—perhaps not altogether so 
great—as most of the great rulers of the earth. ‘The word 
is misplaced, as applied to the evasions, the suppressions, the 
dilations, the duplex suggestions and exhibitions which oec- 
cur in almost every politician’s history. Let us look a 
little into this matter. 

And firstly, is it essential to the morale of the statesman 
or the politician, that he should exhibit to the world the 
true motive for his conduct, or his policy, when, in all pro- 
babilityy such an exhibition will result in the defeat of all 
his operations? Were men wise with whom we have to 
deal—were they always sensible of the truth, accessible to 
the argument, or really anxious for the prosecution of jus- 
tice or the attainment of the right,—there would be but one 
answer to the question; and frankness would be as cer- 
tainly becoming in the action of the statesman, as it would 
be due to the capacities of those for whom he toiled. There 
could remain, under such circumstances, no motive to the 
suppression of the truth, or to the obscuration of the object 
at which he aimed ; unless with the view to the promotion 
of a selfish desire, at variance with the true interests of 
those whom he professed to serve. In this case, alone, 
would consist the guilt of hypocrisy ; which could not pro- 
perly be chargeable, in any very objectionable or heinous 
sense, against him, who, having the real good of a people 
at heart, and distrustful only of their wisdom, their cour- 
age, and the virtues which would make them ready to pre- 
fer the truth, withholds steadily from their view, the ulterior 
objects at which he aims, and addresses them with those 
arguments only, which may better persuade them to the 
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adoption of the measures and the results which he con- 
templates. Of course this procedure implies his own firm 
convictions of what is right,—the wisdom of the plan in 
view, and the utter incapacity of the people, properly to 
imbibe that conviction which he already feels, as so essen- 
tial to their safety, unless through gradual processes, and 
transitions, such as will bring them the desired results 
without alarming their apprehensions. A case suitable for 
illustration of this text occurs to us in our present policy 
in this country. Our system of government assumes the 
equal virtue and intelligence of the people for self-govern- 
ment. They are assumed to be aware of all the facts in 
their condition, and to be perfectly equal to such an analy- 
sis of these facts, as will enable them to educe for them- 
selves the best provisions for maintaining their power, and 
increasing their resources and prosperity. It is assumed, 
in so many words, that they do actually govern themselves, 
and are themselves the fountain-head and source of all the 
policy which emanates from their government. And yet, 
our mode of raising supplies, by indirect taxation, assumes 
their equal lack of virtue and intelligence—their unwilling- 
ness first to look the cost of their liberties in the face ;—and 
nextly, the facility with which they may be decéived on 
the subject of their daily expenditure. 

Now, the politicians who arrive at these conclusions, at 
the expense of the popular virtue and intelligence, and we 
may add, at the peril of the popular safety, may not fairly 
be chargeable with any hypocrisy in the matter, though 
their policy strikes fatally at the very assumption upon 
which the idea of our government depends. Doubtless, 
they are quite correct in their notions of the public morale 
and inte lige mee. They must be so, or the sinuous policy 
which is employed for the government, could not endure a 
single canvass. What ene say from the stump or the 
tribune, therefore, in favor of the popular virtue and wis- 
dom, is alk so much gammon; the very sort of stuff which, 
in the time of Cromwell, was denounced as hypocrisy ; 
and hypocrisy it would be, of the most dangerous kind, 
were the suppression or extrusion of the truth calculated 
to impair the securities of the nation, or intended selfishly 
by the politician only to work out results without regard 
to the national interests. But, assuming it to be otherwise, 
and that the governing mind really has at heart the good 
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of his people ;—and the offence becomes simply a pious - 


fraud, such as the physician employs, who sugars the pill 
for the child, not yet aware of the wholesome virtues that 
flow from the nauseating bitter which it envelopes. Were 
we to examine the conduct of all lawgivers, through all 
ages, by tests less mdulgent—were we to assume as cri- 
minal, and denounce as the basest hypocrisy, every em- 
ployment of art and address in the management of con- 
flicting factions and an ignorant people—we should find no 
virtue in the past, from Moses down to the present. And 
the diffieulty in discriminating between the deserts of 
rulers—good and bad being equally guilty of employing 
these subtleties and evasions—leaves us no other test in 
determining upon the virtues of the statesman, than that 
which is afforded by the results which follow from his ad- 
ministration.. These have already been adverted to, in 
previous passages, in regard to the particular example be- 
fore us. 

Without passionately admiring the character of Crom- 
well—without becoming his advocate, except in a very mo- 
derate degree—we should find no difficulty in making out 
a case in behalf of his sincerity which would bear com- 
parison with that of almost any ruler of antiquity. The 
unfavorable evidence, justly weighed, amounts to very lit- 
tle. His wild, or rather stupid (as described) fanaticism ; 
his savage ferocity; his cunning; his caution; his excess; 
his zeal; his coldness; his self-sacrifice; his ambition; 
these present to the analyst such an array of contradic- 
tions, as to leave it impossible to decide at all, unless by 
taking most of the evidence, as most historical evidence 
should be taken, cum grano salis. And, in the case of 
Cromwell, who overthrew a dynasty, which again suc- 
ceeded to power after he was in the grave, the allowance 
must be in the most liberal degree. You can scarcely, in- 
deed, be too suspicious of the evidence, when you find the 
authorities in the one case, to have been authorities in 
the other also. Compare, by way of illustration, the Ele- 
gy of Dryden, (heroic stanzas) on the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, written after his funeral, with the “Astre Re- 
dux” of the same author, “on the happy restoration and 
return of his sacred magesty, Charles If;” and you have 
a sufficient illustration of the sort of verity which belongs 
ordinarily to the historian who is contemporary with, and 
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chronicles two or more conflicting periods. Dryden was 
scarcely more venal than the other distinguished writers of 
his time. Dismissing the evidence, therefore, entirely, 
where the writer indulges in his own speculations, or the 
unsustained reports of others, and looking at the career of 
Cromwell, only through unquestionable occurrences and 
generally admitted results, and the conclusions of Milton 
and others, his contemporaries, which have probably fur- 
nished Mr. Carlyle with his key to the character of the 
Protector, are mostly reliable authorities. We see that 
Cro:nwell arose to power, and that he employed a certain 
degree of dexterity to do so; but we do not find that this 
dexterity was different in degree or character from that 
which was commonly familiar to the practise of the great 
men and the statesmen of the time; and we do not see,— 
when the station was acquired, for which all his arts were 
supposed to have been employed, that he exercised its 
powers and authority with any but a single eye to the 
national objects. Doubtless, Cromwell was fond of power, 
; precisely as is ever the case with the ambitious nature. 
Were it not for this fondness there would be no motive to 
proper talent exerting itself for the benefitof society. And 
this latter object legitimates the passion. Where the en- 
dowment is, there should be the authority, and the desire 
for its exercise is not more natural to the endowment, than 
the probability that this exercise will usually be confined 
to proper limits. It does not appear that Oliver feathered 
his nest, or that of his family and creatures, while in the 
possession of power. It does not appear that he delighted 
in blood-spilling, or in any degree abused his sceptre by 
unnecessary capital executions. He is neither reproached 
with wasting, or negleeting the revenues. No accusation 
lies against him for suffering the dignity of the realm to 
be outraged with impunity, by foreign or domestic enemies. 
And these constitute the chief excellencies of a ruler. For 
< his hypocrisies and despotisms, we are pointed to the 
Parliaments which he overthrew, and the speeches which 
he delivered. The constituents of his Parliaments, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, have left no handiwork behind 
them, and no promise of handiwork, which should pro 
voke the regrets of the past or the future, at the summary 
processes which abolished them. T hey were wretc hed 
simulacra, to employ Carlyle’s phraseology, and the keen 
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eye of the Protector, saw through their shallownesses, as 
one sees through the window pane. With regard to Crom- 
well’s speech, perhaps, but little can be said. They are 
rather Demosthenian than Ciceronian performances ; but 
we will offend the shade of neither orator, by insisting 
upon the comparison. In truth, as a speaker, Oliver had 
rather a muddled intellect. His tongue did not answer to 
his thought or heart. He felt and knew beyond his utter- 
ance. ‘here was no comparison between his powers of 
thinking and those of expression; and the inequality, by 
the way, is quite too common in human experience, to ren- 
der it necessary that we should suspect hypocrisy, as the 
source of his bungling, when the very self-esteem of the 
speaker—which was remarkably great in Cromwell— 
would have prompted him to mend it if he could. 'Thou- 
sands of good thinkers are thus equally incapable of find- 

ing the word to embody the thought with which their la- 
boring — have conceived, and desire nothing more 
than to bring forth; and the very anxiety to employ < 
language of corresponding value with the thought, not un- 
freque ntly leads to a confusion in the speaker, which makes 
him halt through his sentences, in almost inextricable con- 
fusion. Not that we are disposed to forego for Cromwell, 
that privilege which has been insisted upon particularly 
for politicians, which teaches that language was rather 

meant for concealing than for unfolding thought. 

Yet, speaking with Cromwell was a labor. He does not 
appear to have been ambitious of the floor, when a mem- 
ber of Parliament; though, when he did address the house, 
he spoke with good sense and efiect. His speeches were 
more elaborate when he became a chief in the State. He 
may have thought this due to his superior station. At all 
events, these performances were confused in degree with 
their elaborateness. But their confusion, their cumbrous- 
ness, complexity, and artless or artful arrangement, does 
not render them inextricable. "he sense with which the 
speaker labors, is ar and only requires industry to 
fathom the obscurity. Carlyle has elucidated most of his 
matter with tolerable success and certainty. It was with 
Cromwell, as with many others, whose true genius lies in 
the exercise of a wonderful will, supported by generally 
well balanced attributes of intellect, that his greatness was 
evinced in action only. He could enact his part, not dis- 
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course of it; as Lord Byron could write the poetry, about 
which he failed egregiously to philosophize. Cromwell 
could see almost intuitively what was to be done; could 
see, With equal promptitude and certainty, how it was to 
be done ; could do the thing as quickly and efficiently as 
any man, which his conviction regarded as essential to be 
done; but, like most lions, he could not write his own 
history. In all probability when he did attempt public 
speaking, there was a corresponding physical action, which 
supplied amply and admirably what he meant, but per- 
haps in,some degree failed to convey in language. Nothing 
that we can remember, is said of his action by historians 
or biographers, and yet none of them tell us that he often 
allowed himself to be misunderstood. His hypocrisy seems 
to have had this merit, that it never concealed his purposes 
and character. From the moment that he appeared upon 
the political stage, he began to fix the eyes and the faith 
of contemporaries. They seemed, as by instinct, to feel 
that he was the person to be relied on: and there was a 
curious frankness in his speech, it may be remarked, in 
what he is reported to have spoken, in most cases of exi- 
gency. Such, fer example, was the bold declaration that, 
if he met in battle with the king, he should no more res- 
pect his life than that of any common man. The truth 
is, Cromwell must have found it hard work to be a hypo- 
crite. He was a person of too much force of temper, too 
much enthusiasm and impulse, too earnest, and too little 
in possession of the artsof society. He was a superstitious 
person. His religious faith Was marked by intensity. 
Something of a dreamer, he mused greatly in solitude, and 


no doubt had visitations of a supermundane order. His 
soul was invariably strung to a high pitch. He had pride, 
and his ambition was the natural result of conscious 
character and courage. He felt that his country suffered 
wrong. He despised the petty and frivolous creatures who 
were in authority, and who so wantonly abused it; and 
he felt a call within himself to action, which such a nature, 
so tutored, naturally conceived to be a call from heaven. 
His studies were chiefly in Holy Writ. He likened him- 
self to those champions who wielded the sword of Israel 
and Judah, under the inspirations of prophecy; and his - 
notions of government seem to have been borrowed from 
the Jewish theocracy. His Magna Charta was the Bible 
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only, and by its intense and exclusive study, he had al- 
lowed its provisions to absorb his entire notions of autho- 
rity, so as to make it really impossible to admit the idea of 
a power which should come in conflict with it. Hence, it 
became so easy to set aside parliaments, and to despise 
charters. His only admitted exceptions to Bible authority, 
were individual inspirations, and being himself the called, 
he was himself always capable of determining upon the 
validity of the suggestion against the law. 

We mean nothing ironical in this. There was, in all 
probability, a slight touch of insanity in the character of 
Cromwell. His intensity of mood; active determinations 
of blood to the brain; the solitary pursuits and habits of 
his early manhood; the loneliness of his life, until forty 
years of age; the gloomy character of the ascetics with 
whom he dwelt; and the almost utter absence of those 
opportunities for practical and exciting employment, which 
his nature particularly craved, and which could alone 
have served as the safety valve for such a temperament; 
resulted almost unavoidably in hypochondria. While in 
this condition, with his soul impatient of bondage and in- 
activity—yearning for wide fields of service, and rendered 
doubly gloomy by asceticism, and a course of studies which 
inculcated disease under the name of religion,—came on the 
terrible struggle of the nation against the royal despotism. 
Cromwell’s patriotism was quite as much borrowed from 
the Bible, as from the domestic sympathies, Charles Stu- 
art was another Ahab in his eyes. The church to whose 
doctrines he subscribed,—the people with whom he asso- 
ciated,—his own friends and kinsmen (Hampden being one 
of the latter,) furnished the affinities which gave complete 
direction to his destiny. The stern simplicity of his habits, 
his very earnestness of mood, were conclusive against any 
sympathies with such a prince as Charles, and a Court so 
vicious, and so frivolous, so reckless, and so faithless, as 
that which surrounded him, as with an atmosphere of 
equal vanity and insolence. Cromwell was a rebel. He 
could have been nothing else at such a juncture. And 
here there was no hypocrisy, but a just correspondency of 
character with his whole previous career. But he soon 
found himself among hypocrites. Ambitious men, defi- 
cient in the necessary endowments for high station, must 
necessarily be hypocrites. That he did not lay himself 
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open to the arts of his once associates—that he did not 
yield up the army to the heads of that Parliament which 
had already distinguished himself as one to be crushed— 
that he played the game to match that in their hands— 
run countermine against mine, and provided a snare for 
the feet of the fowler,—proves vigilance, skill, judgment, 
sagacity,—any thing but hypocrisy. For all performances 
of this sort, strategy is the word, implying no offense against 
morals. Of this kind, was the transfer of the king from 
the hands of Parliament to those of the army ; a measure 
of self-defence only, whether we regard the Parliament as 
desirous of the complete overthrow, or the final restoration 
of the sovereign. It is, of course, impossible to determine 
what were the true objects of Cromwell, the king’s future 
only considered, when he took possession of ,his person. 
Whether, despairing of the factions which were in the as- 
cendant, despairing of his own, and anxious for a return 
of peaceful dominion, he sincerely desired to make terms 
with the captive sovereign; or whether he simply aimed 
to deprive his enemies of the capital which they desired 
to employ against him. His negotiations with Charles 
may have been seriously urged. The great necessity 
which was growing before himself, might not yet have be- 
come apparent to his eyes. Without preferring Charles, 
he may have been touched with the sufferings of the royal 
prisoner—his subdued bearing, his contrite professions, his 
warm personal and grateful assurances. With Parliament 
hostile to himself; with an opposite faction in the ascen- 
dancy ; with his own popularity in the army on the wane ; 
with a constantly besetting doubt, equally of the virtues 
and the wisdom of the leaders with whom he had to asso- 
ciate ; it might have been easy to persuade himself, that 
the king, chastened by repeated overthrow, and reduced 
to a knowledge of the fact that his real hope and security 
lay only with the people, would reascend the throne with 
an honest and faithful desire to administer the laws with 
justice, and hold his own state with becomiig moderation. 

But the native faithlessness of Charles soon betrayed 
him, and gave the lie to all the assurances which his sub- 
dued bearing, and his contrite spirit, seemed to give. ‘The 
moment that Cromwell detected him in his correspondence, 
he gave him up. Charles’ fate was decreed by his own 
falsehood. 'There was no peace for England while he liv- 
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ed. His death was equally inevitable, from his own cha- 
racter, and the necessities of those by whom he had been 
overthrown. And this deed cousummated, the farther 
struggle lay with the hostile party. A single word in re- 
gard to the trial and judgment upon the king. It was at 
the close of this stern and awful scene, that Cromwell was 
guilty of one of those extraordinary acts which have wor- 
ried both friend and foe among his biographers. There is 
good authority for the assertion that, when called upon to 
sign the death-warrant of the king, either before or after 
doing so, he amused himself with besmearing the face of 
Marten, one of the Judges, with ink; a practical joke 
which the other did not fail to retort. So gross a piece of 
conduct, in such an assembly, on such an occasion, has 
been construed to indicate a nature of the utmost insensi- 
bility,—coarse, brutal and licentious. But this act, seem- 
ingly thus brutal and insensible, was no doubt dictated by 
the soundest policy, and was unquestionably, of all others, 
the best adapted for the end which Cromwell had in view. 
Our estimate of the proceeding is easily arrived at. Charles’ 
bearing, on his trial, was perhaps much more dignified and 
noble, than any of his exhibitions of conduct during: his 
whole career. It was royal, and not unworthy of a nobler 
spirit. On this occasion he rose to the true grandeur of a 
king, and to the just sense of his situation. He behaved, 
as if conscious of the long line of ancestry he was seem- 
ingly about to close—as if the whole past, no less than the 
present world, was looking upon the scene. His dignity, 
linked with his misfortunes, had their effect upon the as- 
sembly; and a sense of the terrible responsibility which 
they were about to assume, hung, like a leaden weight, up- 
on the minds of his judges. In truth, it would be diffi- 
cult, at this day, familiar as we are with the overthrow 
of dynasties, and the expulsion and death of crowned 
heads, to conceive the awful terrors of such a necessity as 
pressed upon the fears, if not the consciences, of those con- 
flicting regicides. The trial and judgment of a king, was 
a more serious matter than rebellion against him. The one 
had been frequent, and warm blood had sufficed, during 
the struggle, to shut the minds of men against the full 
feeling of their crime. The act in which they were now 
engaged was without this justification or excuse. Their 
enemy was conquered, their tyrant overthrown and in 
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their hands, without an army or support, and submissive t 
his fate. 'They were engaged in a cold-blooded investiga 
tion of his offices. In a calm, deliberate mood, they were 
about to imbrue their hands in the blood of the Lord’s an- 
ointed. ‘The prescriptive teaching of ages declared against 
their proceedings. ‘Their very sense of religious training 
had habituated them to regard such a deed as sacrilege. 
They were without a precedent, and the very lesson which 
Milton translated for their benefit from Seneca, 
“There can be slain, 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable, 
Than an unjust and wicked king,”— 
was one, which they could imperfectly learn from a hea 
then dramatist, opposed as it was to all Biblical teaching 
and example. ‘Their minds might receive it, not their 
hearts ; or, if learned by either, it was only indulged in as 
an abstract sentiment, grateful to the sense of freedom, but 
not one which many of them could cheerfully adopt, with 
the immediate necessity before them of putting the doctrine 
into practice. ‘They were awed by the responsibility of 
their situation. ‘They were without a precedent. Hither 
to, a successful rebellion had overthrown one monarch by 
another; and the sacred unction, upon the head of the 
usurper, had justified their crime, and transferred to thei: 
leaders all its dangers and offence. This was not the case 
at present. ‘They were without a leader. They had no 
successor in conte mplation. The deed was to enure to 
their own good or evil, and they were without any respan- 
sible prompter, to whom they could refer for justific ation o1 
support. Well might they pause and ponder. They did 
hesitate. They drew back—they trembled; and, even 
then, but for Cromwell, Charles might have escaped his 
doom. The death-warrant rem: ine d unsigned—would 
still have remained unsigned, in all | probability, but for this 
gross piece of eg op this apparent buffoonery of the 
man, Oliver, who, by the way, did nothing without a pur 
pose. It is a significant fact that Oliver Cromwell’s signa- 
ture was the third which was affixed to the fatal instru- 
ment. It was followed by fifty-six others. He showed 
them that he had no misgivings. He did not pause or 
tremble in the performance of a duty “acceptable in th 
eyes of God.” Nay, he could perform this duty with 
cheerfulness and the utmost scorn of consequences; as 
46 VOL. XIV.—NO. 28. 
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heedlessly as the ordinary judge attaches his signet to the 
sentence of the most worthless criminal. The fears of his 
associates were mocked by his levity. His merriment was 
meant to disturb their apathy. His absurdities destroyed 
the sense of reverence in the assembly. He made a jest 
of their awe ; and the very jests of a man like Cromwell, 
to those who knew him well, were laws, sanctions and au- 
thority. The real death-warrant of Charles the First was 
written by his hand, and upon the lugubrious visage of 
Harry Marten. And Oliver reigned in the place of the 
Stuart, a man much more fit to reign than any of the Stu- 
arts. His hypocrisy was that which is vulgularly known 
as the policy of other statesmen. Had Richard Cromwell 
been cast in the same mould with his father, we should 
have probably found historians using the one word for the 
other. But we must leave the reader in the hands of Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Headley. They, no doubt, afford as just 
a key to the history of his career and claims, as is to be 
read in any other quarter. Mr. Headley’s volume, though 
loosely written, is a very readable one. For the great body 
of readers, none more so. It sums up the known facts of 
his life in rapid narrative; groups spiritedly the chief per- 
formers in the drama, and describes the prominent events 
picturesquely and with force. We had purposed an abridge- 
ment of the narrative to our pages, but our generalizations 
have already exhausted our limits. It is barely possible 
that we may attempt something of the kind hereafter. 
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